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Isaac  Hess,  I,  Jacob  M.  Fickes,  K,  Mich- 
ael  Hollinger,  K. 

Co.  C,  Cole’s  Md.  Cav.;  Sergeant  G.  W. 
Schriver,  Corporal  J.  H.  C.  Wills,  Pri¬ 
vates  Max.  J.  Coble,  W.  A.  Crouse,  Geo. 
Spangler,  W.  R.  Wenk,  Geo.  Cease,  John 
Moritz. 

Co.  K,  184th  P.  Y.;  Samuel  A.  Bigham , 
Chas.  H.  Felix,  Levi  Rinehart,  George 
W.  Stauffer,  David  Tate. 

Co.  1, 127th  P.  V.;  Wm.  A.  Forney, 
Eli  Lentz,  David  Mondorff,  Jacob  H. 
Myers. 

Co.  C,  203d  P.  V-;  Jeremiah  Blair, 
Theo.  Pfeiffer,  Howard  Rice. 

Co.  F,  28d  P.  V.;  Sergeant  Frederick 
A.  Huber. 

Co.  B,  45th  Ill.  V.;  Lieutenant  Nesbit 
Baugher. 

Co.  E,  2d  P.  V.;  Leander  W.  Welsh. 
Co.  D,  209th  P.  V.;  Joseph  Elden. 

Co.  L,  22d  Pa.  Cav.;  Hill  Tawney. 

Co.  F,  91st  P.  V. ;  J.  Kersey  Cook. 

Co.  D,  76th  P.  V.;  John  Miller. 

Co.  H,  2d  Pa.  Heavy  Artillery:  David 
Steinour,  Solomon  Steinour. 

Co.  E,  205th  P.  V.;  Simon  C.  Benner. 
Co.  K,  20th  N.  Y,  S,  M.;  J.  Ross  Hor¬ 
ner. 

Co.  H,  30th  Iowa  V.;  Orderly  Sergeant 
J.  Alexander  McAlister. 


Co.  F,  158th  P.  V.;  Eli  Ford,  Z.  Ford. 
Co.  1, 188th  P.  V.;  Jacob  Stickle.  I 


Tuesday  Evening,  April  19,  1887. 

LOCAL  HfSTORY. 


THE  MANOR  OF  MASKE— No.  4. 


LIST  OF  THE  SETTLERS  WHO  PAID 
THEIR  DUES  TO  THE  PENNS,  AND 
THE  AMOUNT  OF  EACH,  UNDER  THE 
“SETTLEMENT”  OF  1797. 

Last  year  in  three  letters,  I  gave  the 
facts  connected  with  the  controversy 
between  the  settlers  on  the  Manor  of 
Maske  and  the  Penns,  and  copies  of  the 
documents  which  showed  the  terms  of 
the  compromise.  The  papers  lacked 
completeness  in  one  respect.  There 
was  no  list  of  persons  who  were  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  “settlement”  or  of  the 
amounts  showing  their  interest  in  the 


“settlement."  emeu  a  list,  if  obfc’'* 
ble,  would  have  double  value  as  a  L 
of  settlers  at  a  time  concerning  whi  d< 
there  are  few  accessible  records,  and  . . 
showing  exactly  the  state  of  the  ac-,,  n 
counts  between  them  and  the  Penns.  V 
Having  remembered  that  some  years  ■ 
ago  one  of  the  gentlemen  then  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
j  Society  in  Philadelphia,  had  shown  me 
i  a  list  of  payments  made  to  the  Penns  , 
attorney  by  Manor  of  Maske  settlers.  „  - 
recently  succeeded  in  getting  access  a 
j  this  original  and  unpublished  mar!1 
script  account;  and  I  append  a  copy  ory 
'  the  names  and  the  amounts.  For  this" 
courtesy,  I  am  indebted  to  the  officers 
of  the  Historical  Society. 

The  Penns’  Attorney,  in  his  letter  of  ' 
April  18,  1797,  published  in  the  Star 
and  Sentinel,  June  1, 1886,  spoke  of  (  , 

the  amount  likely  to  be  realized  by  the  1  / 
Penns  under  this  “settlement”  as  f  ( 
about  £16,000.  The  amount  proved 
to  be  £3,078  10s  Id,  “in  gold  or  silver 
money  current  in  Pennsylvania.”  The 
number  of  dollars  realized  was  about 
equal  to  the  number  of  pounds  predicted  > 

The  list  of  settlers,  with  dates  am  i  ? 
amounts  is  appended.  E.  McP. 


List  of  Manor  of  Maske  Settlers. 
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FROM  LETTER  BOOK  III,  PENN— PHYSICK  MANU¬ 
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14.  5.— 


29.16.  S 


50.—.— 


JANUARY  25,  1798. 

Robert  Speer  In  full  for  bal.  and  in£. 

due  on  176  a.,  153  pr . .£23.— .10 

Wm.  McPherson  in  full  for  a  bal.  due 
for  217  a.,  104  pr.  and  which  he  holds 
in  right  of  Robert  McPherson  and 

David  Greer,  and  interest .  29.  7.11 

Do.  In  full  due  for  34lj/£  a.  which  he 
holds  In  right  of  Robt.  McPherson. 

Win.  Hamilton  in  full  for  a  bal.  due 
on  235  a.,  67  pr.,  left  unpaid  by 
Robert  McKean;  said  land  belong¬ 
ing  now  to  said  Hamilton,  with  Int 
Thomas  Swaney  in  part  for  277  a.,  113 

pr.  and  interest . 

Alex.  Russell  In  part  for  bal.  due  on 
368  a.  136pr.  andlnt.,  which  beholds 

in  right  of  Robert  McPherson .  36.—. — 

John  Fletcher  In  full  for  256  a.  68  pr. 

and  interest .  123, 

James  Gilcrist,  do.  for  101  a.  133  pr., 

in  full  and  Interest .  48.16. 

Peter  Wicker t,  do.  for  179  a.,  77  pr.  in 

full  and  do. .  84.  4.11 

James  McGaughy  In  part  lor  134  a., 

136  pr.  and  interest .  22.10.— 

Nicholas  Keefhaver  in  full  for  a  bal. 
and  int.  due  on  301  a.,  87  pr.  of  land 
which  he  holds  in  right  of  Wm.  s 

McCreary . 50.13.  6  J 

Hugh  Fergus  in  full  for  100  a,  of  land 
with  interest .  61 
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i.  B  reden  in  full  for  a  bal.  andint. 
ue  on  121  a.,  60  pr.,  which  lie  holds 

i  right  of  Robert  Stewart . .  20.  3.— 

le  executors  of  James  Simpson,  lor 
a  bal.  and  int.  due  on  47  a„  128  pr. 
which  they  hold  in  right  of  John 

McNutt  in  trust .  1.3.7 

James  Russell  in  full  for  a  bal.  due  on 

342  acres . . .  49.  7.  2 

Joshua  Russell  in  full  for  a  bal.  and 
int.  due  on  200  a.  which  Archibald 
Morrison,  junior,  held  in  trust,  but 

belongs  now  to  said  Russell .  33.  1.  2 

JANUARY  26,  1798. 

’t  Slemmons  in  full  for  bal.  due 
165 %  a.  and  int.  which  he  holds 

i  right  of  Thomas  Slemmons .  16.17.  1 

Robert  Kidd  in  full  for  88  a.,  128  pr. 

andint .  23.  7.  2 

Nathaniel  Paxton,  do.  for  167  a.,  115 

'  pr- do .  78.17.- 

Thomas  McClellan  in  full  for  bal. 

and  int.  of  land .  6.  6.  1 

Thomas  Guriy  in  full  for  190  a.  with 

int .  87.11.  9 

Thomas  White,  do.  for  23  a.,  66  pr.  do  10.14.  6 
George  Kerr  in  part  for  128  a.,  64  pr.  do  19.12.  6 
John  Murphy  in  lull  for  188  a.  31  pr.  do  18.  9.  2 
James  McKnaught  in  part  for  a  bal. 

and  int.  due  on  124  a.  and  96  pr .  9.12.  1 

Sam’l  Cobean  in  part  for  177  a.  andint.  27.  2.  8 

Do.  in  lull .  54.  5.  4 

Wm.  Cobean  in  full  for  67  a.,  77  pr. 

and  int .  30.14.  7 

Christopher  Culp  in  part  for233  a.,  22 

pr.andint .  35.13.2 

Alex.  Cobean  in  full  for  a  bal.  due 
from  him  for  50  a.,  53  pr.  of  land 
held  in  right  of  James  Getty .  5.11.  7 

Do;  in  part  for  160  a.  68  pr,  land  and  int.  £25.  2.  1) 

Do.  118  a.  66  pr.  do.  do.  18.  1.  8  V  57.12.  1 

Do.  94  a,  51  pr.  do,  do.  14.8.4) 

JANUARY  30,  1798. 

John  Gorgen  in  full  for  a  bal.  and 
int.  due  on  157  a.,  145  pr.  of  land 
which  he  holds  in  right  of  Alex. 

McNair .  25.  5.  5 

MARCH  15,  1798. 

James  Swaney  in  part  for  249  a.,  52 

pr.andint .  45.—.— 

MARCH  17,1798. 

Robert  Black  for  a  bal.  due  for  int. 

378  a.  in  full . . . I  27.19.6 

John  Morrow  in  full  for  a  bal.  due 

lor  220  a.,  and  49  pr.  and  int. .  29.17.— 

Robert  Black,  James  Black  and 
Henry  Black  in  full  for  70%  a.  with 
int.  £32.6.2  and  for  a  bal.  left  un¬ 
paid  by  John  Gibson  for  220%  a. 
which  now  belongs  to  them  £64.4.2 

together . . .  96.10.  4 

march  20,  1798. 

Wm.  McClellan  in  full  for  a  bal.  due 
on  215a.,  with  int.  which  they  hold 

in  right  of  John  McGaughy .  36.13.  5 

Samuel  Sloan  in  part  for  236  a.,  129  • 

pr.  and  int .  35.19.  1 

Patrick  McKaig  bal.  due  on  134  a.,  105 
pr.  in  part  and  in  full  for  15  a.,  67  p  9.12.  4 
march  31,  1798. 

Andrew  Blanwood  in  part  for  255  a., 

117perchos .  39.4.10 

"ormaduke  Wilson  in  partfor244a„ 

,  'K  .  37.11.  1 

'^rt>  i  part  for  163%  a .  18.15.— 


David  Moore  in  part  for  254  a.,  1 
John  Black  in  part  for219  a.,185pr.. 
Wm.  Bigham  in  part  tor  191%  a.  and 

int.  in  part . 

Henry  Weaver  in  part  for  205  a..  86  p. 

and  int.  in  part . 

Henry  Clotz,  do.  for  272  a.,  53  pr.  and 

interest . 

George  Seecrist,  do.  for  74  a.,  13  pr. 
and  interest  in  part . 


Rob’t  Magus,  do.  for  121  ji.,  36  pr.  do. . 
Nathaniel  Paxton,  do  for  190  a.,  do.. . 

J ohn  Hart,  do.  lor  58  a,. ,  *1  py<  do. _ 

Christopher  Hoolinge*,  part  for  171  a. 
James  McKenley,  do.  for  322  a.  93  pr. 

and  36  a.,  141  pr.  and  do...;. . 

Charles  Fletcher,  do.  for  268  a.,  33  pr. 

John  Wilson,  do  for  107%  a.  do . 

Barnabas  McSherry,  do  for  90  a.,  66 

pr.  and  int.... . . 

Robert  Thompspn,  do.  for  339  a.,  98  p. 

and  67  a„  84  pr.  and  int.  do' . * 

J  ohn  Ritter,  do.  for  203  a.  107  pr.  do. . 
J  o  nas  Harmar,  do.  fov  81  a. ,  22  pr.  and 

3  a.  153  pr.  do . . 

Robert  Cunningham,  (lo.  for  a  bal.  of 

land  and  do . 

Jonas  Byers,  in  full 
from  bim  for  170  a.  which  he  holds 
in  right  of  Wm.  Boy  l  and  int. 
Cornelius  Cowenower 
51  pr.  do . 


li  full  for  30  a. 


DHvjjytoutz,  do.  lor  1 
"^lin'i  uuthbertson,  d< 


pr.  and  interest. . 

Henry  Walter,  do.  for56  a.,  55 pr.  do. 
George  Dumby,  do.  fcjr  ' 


of  a  bal.  due 


7  a.,  52  pr.  do.. 
.  for  68  a.,  U0 


Michael  Sawyer,  do.  fir  35  a.  do . 


7  a.  131  pr.  do. 


bal.  due  ou 
!  n  right  of  Wm. 


a  bal.  due  on 


Peter  Shewey,  do.  for 
227  a.,  96  pr.  and  int. 

Scott . 

Christian  Reck,  do.  fo; 

124  a.,  20  pr.  and  do.  ih  l  ight  of  J  no. 

Paxton . . . 

Isaac  Robinson  in  full  for  a  bal.  due 
on  100  a.,  114  pr.  and  int.  which  he 
holds  in  right  of  Wm.  Thompson 

and  for  6  a.  116  pr . .  . . 

James  McCreary  in  full  for  a  bal. 
due  on  78  a.,  49  pr.  do.  and  int.'' in 

right  of  Samuel  Agnew . 

Wm.  McGausW’  (paid  nothing) . 

Joseph  Wil^Ri  in  part  of  a  bal.  due 

on  139  a  fund  int . . . 

Thomas  Douglass  (son  of  Thomas) 

in  full  lor  136  a.  147  pr.  and  int . 

Thomas  Douglass  (grandson  of 
Thomas)  in  full  lor  154  a.  and  do... 
James  Douglass  in  part  for  137  a.,  104 
pr.  and  int.  in  right  of  Tlios.  Doug¬ 
lass . '.... . 

Do.  in  part  of  £4.16.3  due  for  a  bal.  on 
26  a.,  34  pr.,  in  right  of  John 

McGaughy  in  do . 

James  Agnew  and  James  Ramsey 

(they  paid  nothing.) . 

Isaac  Paxton  in  part  of  a  bal.  and 
int.  due  on  220  a.,  48  pr.  claimed  by 

him  in  right  of  James  Pursley . 

Thomas  Ewing  in  part  of  a  bal.  due 
for  100  a.,  146  pr.  and  int.  in  right  of 

Robert  Morrison. i. . 

Gabriel  Walker,  do.  bf  do.  tor  223  a., 


39.  1.  9 
18.-.—  ’ 

29.  8.  5 

31.10.  8 
80.—.— 

11.  7.  2} 

£18.12.  8  ^ 
29.  3.  1 
8.19.  3  I 
43.  3.  9 

24.  9.  7 
41.  3.— 
16.  9.  7 

13.17.  4 

62.11.  1 
31.  4.10  j 

9 

13.  1.  5 
15.13.  5 


40.14  6 

37.  2.— 
49.  8.—  I 

j 

31.10.10 
26.10.  4 
3.11.  9 
17.12.  7 


40.12.  6 


15.11.  1 


37.  C.  4  I 

yf- 
6.  6.11 | 


10.—.—  | 
11.10.  5  j 
12.19.  2  I 


11.11.  6  J 


1.12.  1  j 


24.  7.11  j 


13.15.  3 


pr.  ancl  do.  in 
let-,  Sr.,. 


_  ight 

Quiet,  Sr., . \ . 

Jacob  Mundorff,  do.  of  do.  for  122  a., 
112  pr.  in  do.  in  right  of  John  Stew¬ 
art  and  int.  and  in  part  for  8  a.,  85 

pr.  more  of  land  and  int.  . . 

Nathaniel  Randolph  in  part  of  a  bal. 
due  for  356%  a.,  in  right  of  James 

Wilson . . 

may  18,  1798. 

Joseph  Walker  in  part  for  144  a.  59pr. 

and  interest . 

Frances  Allison  in  full  for  211  a.,  53 

pr.  and  interest . , . 

James  Stewait  in  part  for  53  a.,  153 

pr.  do . 

Robert  Stewart  in  full  for  10%  a.,  do. 

Do.  in  part  for  195%  a.  more  do . 

Do.  do.  135a.  more  do . 

DECEMBER  31,  1798. 

Wm.  Caldwell  in  full  for  44  a.,  136  pi-. 

and  do . . . 

JANUARY  9, 1799. 

Joseph  Strnxlegger  in  part  for  169a., 

83  pr.  and  int . 

Alex.  McNair  and  Alex.  Russell  in 
full  for  102%  a.,  int.  held  by  them  in 

trust  tor  heirs  of  Wm.  Kerr . 

Jonathan  Agey  in  part  for  326  a.,  155 

pr.  and  int . 

George  Kerr  in  full  for  1  a.,  56  pr.  do. 
Rev.  John  Black  in  partfor  lands  he 
holds  in  right  of  Samuel  Edie,  Esq., 

and  Samuel  McClellan . 

Sam’l  Edie,  Esq.,  in  full  lor  205  a., 

148  pr.  and  int . 

Christopher  Hershey  in  full  for  142% 
a.  and  do.  he  bought  of  H.  Davis. . . 
Thomas  Latta  in  part  for  225  a.,  89  pr. 

and  do . . . 

Charles  Wilson  in  full  for  9  a.,  145  pr. 

and  do . 

j  Walter  Jenkins  in  lull  lor  %  the  bal. 
i  stated  against  Moses  J  enkins,  do. 
j Moses  Jenkins  (son  of  Moses)  in 

j  part  of  the  other  half— his  bal . 

Andrew  Boyd  in  part  for  his  land  in 
right  of  Robert  McPherson  and 

Sam’l  Edie, . . . 

John  Scott  in  part . 

Christian  Benner  in  part  for  lands 
he  holds  in  right  of  Andrew 

Eevingstonand  Jno.  McMullen _ 

John  Shakely  in  part . . . 

Alex.  Russell  in  full  for  the  bal,  due 
on  368  a.,  136  pr.  and  int . 


9.15.— 


19.14.  9 


22.14.  5 


30.—.— 

97.10.10 


9.— .— 
4.14.  4 
30.  3.— 
21.—.— 


20.19.  5 


28.17.  3 


48.  1.- 


51.  2.  6 
—.14.  4 


17.  1.  6 
37.18.— 
7.19.— 
13.  3.  4 
3.  2.  3 
7.  3.  7 
2.  7.10 


30.  9.  9 
13.19.  3 


18.  5.  7 
7.  5.  8 


40.  5.  6 


It  is  stated  that  J.  Harvey  White,  Esq., 
of  Pittsburgh,  has  determined  to  put  a 
slate  roof-on  th*^  old  “Bill”  church,  in 
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Freedom  township,  near  which  Mr.  Whu| 
was  born  and  reared^  This  church  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most 
interesting,  of  the  old  church  edifices  in 
the  county.  It  is  now,  substantially,  as  er‘ 
it  was  when  built  in  1793— One  hundred 
years  ago.  It  has  brick  aisles.  The  ]s 
pews  are  straight-backed  and  so  high  L 
that  the  congregation  is  scarcely  visible  tr. 
except  from  the  pulpit.  This  is  supposed  'e 
to  have  been  done  to  prevent  the  congre-  m 
gation  from  gazing  about.  It  also  -  10 
good  opportunities  for  quiet  naps, 
hot  summer  day.  The  original  church '.a 
building  was  of  logs,  But  this  is  of  stone  l 1 
and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

There  are,  according  to  the  old  style, 
four  entrances — one  in  each  wall, 
pulpit  is  in  the  centre  of  the  east  wall. 

In  front  of  it,  is  a  place  for  the  clerk. 

Above  the  pulpit  there  were  13  strips 
representing  the  13  States  then  existing,  1 1  a 
I  but  they  were  carried  off  as  relics  after  ;e « 
our  battle  of  1863.  The  carving  in  the  >bji 
I  interior  is  very  interesting ;  and  the  to  ttj  I 
building  is  unique  in  never  having  had  te  v 
any  paint  upon  its  wood-work. 

The  old  style  of  this  church  was  the  V 
i  “Marsh  Creek  Associate  Presbyterian  l3f 
|  Church,”  Their  first  pastor  was  Rev.  ig 
jRobert  Annan  in  1763  ;  their  next  was  ir- 
Rev.  John  Murry  ;  next,  in  1774,  Rev.  (lj  ■ 
Alexander  Dobbin,  whose  death  occurred  i  n 
in  1809.  Rev.  Charles  G.  McLean  l® 
preached  to  them  from  1814  until  he  left  ?  '  ^ 

the  neighborhood.  Revs.  Robert  Gracey,  ^ 
D.  T.  Carnahan,  John  R.  Warner,  Wil  ir 
liarn  McElwee,  James  S.  Woodburn,  and  h 
John  Jameson  followed — the  latter  hav- 
'  ing  been  installed  in  1868.  Since  he  left, 
the  church  has  had  no  settled  relations.  he 

The  records  of  the  church  go  back  to  e- 
April,  1753,  when  David  Dunwoody  and  fr- 
Jeremiah  Morrow  were  ordained  as  ruling 
elders.  The  congregation  was  composed 
of  Scotch-Irish  Covenanters  who  settled 
in  this  region  as  early  as  1740,  and  who' 
were  under  the  general  missionary  charge  !  , 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Proudfit  and  Rev.  Mr.  Cuth-  1  f, 
bertson.  !r- 1  as, 

|  The  Treasurer’s  account  for  J.797,  still 
1  extant,  gives  the  following  as  subscriber 
to  the  salary  of  the  pastor-rjtbe  collections 
I  ranging  from  seven  shillings  six  pence  a 
|  year  to  three  pounds  : 

John  Agnew,  Dr.  Samuel  Knox,  Sam¬ 
uel  Knox,  Roger  Hart,  Nath.  Paxton 
Wm.  Wilson,  John  McCoy,  Robert  Kid 
James  and  Thomas  Meridith,  Henr; 

|  Ferguson,  Jno.  Hutchison,  Mary  Agngj 
|  Mary  Turner,  Jno.  Foster,  Jno. 
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Samuel  Paden,  Wm. 
rrow,  Jas.  McKinley, 
y,  Jean  Thompson,  Jno, 


jy^o  Mconerry,  oe 
be’  Polly  Brown 
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V m.  Shipen,  Jno.  Beard,  Samuel  Noble, 
Jno.  Boyd,  Jas.  Douglkss,  Wm,  McClel 
lan,  Jas.  Cooper,  Robert  Spear,  Rober1 
t  j  AuDan,  John  Morrow,  Jas.  McLellan. ! 
ue,  Widow  Douglass,  Jas,  Stewart,  Wm.| 
ij  Furguson,  Robert  McGinly,  Charles 
Galaden,  Henry  Boren,  John  Ramsey. 
“  j  Thomas  Donally,  Jr.,  Allen  Furguson 
Me:  Jno.  Stewart,  Hugh  Furguson,  James 
amt  Thomnson.  Thomas  McLellan,  Jno  J 
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IN  1865T 


SOME  RECOLLECTIONS 


gj  What  Some  Others  Did  While  the  Conn- 
titj’j  Attention  Was  Drawn  to  Gattya- 
burs  And  Vicksburg. 

Y 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  first 
t  diys  of  July,  1863,  the  attention  of  the 
;'j  whole  country  was  so  strongly  focused  upon 
f  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  that  the  opera¬ 
'll  tlons  of  the  other  troops  In  the  Union  arm- 
I  ies  were  overlooked  and  what  they  did 
days  was  not  noticed  or  if 


i  during  those 
noticed  was  soon  forgotten  because  of  the 


“high  tide”  battle  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 


“unconditional  surrender”  that  was  de¬ 
manded  by  Grant  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi, 
which  demand  was  reluctantly  complied 
with  after  a  siege  which  reduced  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  the  besieged  to  the  thinnest  of 
mule  beef,  the  carcasses,  some  of  which 
had  yielded  to  starvation  rather  than  the 
butcher’s  knife.  “Gettysburg”  and 
"Vicksburg”  especially  the  former,  will 
furnish  the  headings  for  the  most  exciting 
chapters  of  American  history  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  no  one  would  have  it 
otherwise,  nor  attempt  to  belittle  the 
achievements  of  those  two  occasions.  Bnt 
while  General  Meade  led  90,000  men  to 
Gettysburg,  and  General  Grant  compelled 
the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  there  were 
other  troops  that  were  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  bear  a  part  in  these  memorable  scenes, 
and,  as  stated  above,  the  attention  of  the 
entire  country  was  focused  so  strongly 
Jipon  theae  two  points,  that  what  others 
did  will  receive  only  a  passing  mention  In 
ft  few  lines  not  empbaBl z ed. 

'•«vnn  ", 


The  Beason  of  the  year  in  which  Gewys-j 
burg  was  foughtlfnd  the  famished  defend-  ' 
ers  of  Vicksburg  laid  down  their  arms,  was 
midsummer,  the  very  best  time  for  living  off 
the  country  by  cavalrymen.  Pasture  fields 
were  green;  either  standing  grain  or  un- I 
gathered  sheaves  covered  the  harvest  fields  L 
In  the  fertile  portions  of  Virginia  where  the  | 
horsemen  of  either  army  were  net  frequent ! 
visitors,  and  as  not  many  cavalrymen  were 
needed  at  Gettysburg  and  none  at  Vicks¬ 
burg,  they  were  sent  into  various  portions 
of  tbs  confederacy  as  raiders  or  destroyers  j 
of  property  that  the  south  might  be  thus 
weakened. 

It  may  have  been  with  some  such  view  or  ! 
intention  that  General  Butler  in  June  1863 
directed  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  cavalry 
to  leave  camp  at  Suffolk,  Virginia,  and 
march  to* Norfolk  and  then  take  transports ! 
for  White  House  landing  on  thePamunkey, 
from  whence  “Jeb”  Stuart  and  his  raiders 
had  driven  a  portion  of  this  regiment  al-  I 
most  a  year  before,  and  then  burned  all  the  I 
supplies,  consisting  of  forage  and  commis-  j 
oary  stores  that  that  had  been  brought  there ' 
for  McClellan’s  army. 

Of  the  troopers  the  privates  in  the  ranks  ( 
neither  knew  th6  purpose  nor  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  expedition,  but  were  content, 
and  even  glad,  to  be  in  motion  after  months 
of  comparative  idleness.  After  debarking 
not  much  time  was  wasted  in  the  vicinity 
of  old  “White  House,”  the  landing  from 
which  McClellan  had  received  all  the  sup¬ 
plies  for  his  great  army  that  occupied  both 
sides  of  the  Chickahominy  from  Hechan- 
iosville  to  below  Bottom  Bridge  a  year  be¬ 
fore. 

A  brief  time  for  rest  and  to  stretch  the 
legs  of  men  and  horses  (for  soldiers  did  not 
then  have  the  accommodations  on  boats 
that  passengers  now  have  on  the  palatial 
steamers  that  cross  the  Chesapeake  from 
Norfolk  and  Old  Point  to  Washington,  An¬ 
napolis  and  Baltimore)  and  everybody  was 
in  the  saddle  and  heading  toward  Rich- 
mond. 

Every  one  in  the  command  knew  that 
Lee’s  army  had  started  northward  and  in 
many  breasts  the  hope  arose  that  perhaps 
the  capital  of  the  confederacy  had  been  left 
almost  unguarded,  and  what  glory  there 
would  be  In  taking  that  city  before  the  de¬ 
fences  of  which  so  many  of  McClellan’s  boys 
had  laid  down  their  lives,  and  from  which 
his  army  bad  fallen  back  defeated  and  al¬ 
most  routed  because,  instead  of  being  aug¬ 
mented  by  other  and  fresh  troops  from 
Washington,  one  after  another  of  his  regi¬ 
ments  and  brigades  oad  been  taken  from 
him  and  shipped  via  the  Pamunkey  and 
York  rivers  and  the  bay,  to  Washington 
where  they  were  not  needed  nor  wanted 
unless  as  Is  still  believed  by  many  of  the 
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JOLB  MOLL1E  OF  MONMOUTH. 


A  True  Account  of  “Mollis  Pitcher,’ 
the  Pennsylvania  Heroine. 


MOLLIE'S  GRAVE  AT  CARLISLE. 


The  Pacts  as  to  Her  Participation  in 
the  Hot  Hurly-Burly  on  Monmouth 
Field — Historic  Houses 
of  Carlisle. 


History  has  recognized  to  some  degree 
the  genuineness  of  the  story  of  the 
doings  of  one  “Mollie  Pitcher”  at  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  but  so  charily  has  the  inci¬ 
dent  been  touched  upon,  because  of  the 
very  clouded  state  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
that  it  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  generally, 
at  this  day,  more  as  a  pleasing  legend  thg>n 
an  historical  fact.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
sketch  to  present  some  facts  that  tell  a  story 
which  proves  the  existence  and  recognizes 
the  brave  conduct  of  the  heroine  of  Mon¬ 
mouth. 

In  the  year  1763  the  town  of  Carlisle,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  in  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  already  a  place  of  no 
inconsiderable  prominence.  It  was  noted 
for  the  intelligence  of  its  people,  and  its 
importance  as  a  military  post.  Naturally, 
it  was  the  objective  point  of  well-to-do  set¬ 
tlers,  especially  those  of  a  military  inclina¬ 
tion,  seeking  a  home  “on  the  West  side 
S  tquehanua.” 

Among  those  who  about  this  time  settled 
in  Carlisle  was  a  hardy  young  soldier, 
William  Irvine  by  name.  He  was  a  native 


of  Ireland,  and  at  the  completion  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  College  of  Dublin  he  entered 
the  English  army  as  a  cornet,  but  owing  to 
a  quarrel  with  his  colonel  resigned  his 
commission.  Afterward,  completing  a 
course  of  study  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
“  received  an  appointment  as  surgeon  on  a 

t/f 
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war  he  vhJfibyo  her  t,o  Rais " BiygTX'R'r  "Tn 
duty  and  thus  becatsaid  Children  Durino-  he' 
habitsAnd  customs  of  lonirer;  aiui  the  ,*e  or, 
after  the  declaration  of  peace,,  ii*  aj  #>  >1 

came  to  this  country,  settling.  '  c,oss 
stated,  at  Carlisle,  where  he  marrie.  Anna  her, 
Callender,  the  daughter  of  a  promiuen:  ai*d 
resident  ofthat  place,  and  as  time  went  o\g  her 
rapidly  gained  the  general  confidence.of  th  leave 
people  both  as  a  citizen  and  in  the  practicite  in 
of  his  profession.  f  uture 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  Doctor  Irvine  at  once  declared  for  the  rn  ^ 
American  cause,  and  in  1776  was  appointed  * 
to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  the  6th  of ’ 
the  Pennsylvania  Line,  and  at  once  entered  ai 
active  service.  In  1779  Colonel  Irvine  w- 
promoted  to  the  command  ot  the  1  He-  , 
Pennsylvania,  being  commissioned  brigs  part  t 
dier-general  on  the  12th  of  May  in  that  yeaif  the  ;t 
His  career  was  an  honorable  one,  both  as,  and  it 
patriot  and  as  a  soldier.  He  was  imene  paying-  lb 
tie  of  Monmouth,  where  he  won  ,n  0f  Te 
honors  Concerning"  these,  boweye  Pennsyl.  ^ 
biographers  say,  ‘  history  is  straL0  ,  T  , 
silent.”  (1)  £  pc’ 
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MARY  MAID  OF  AIL  YVORK.  _  tt 

rcl  s 

In  the  Irvine  household  at  Carlisle  the/  ^  ,b  » 
w'as  employed,  before  and  at  the  time  of  t 1  ^  / 

outbreak  of  the  war,  as  a  maid  of  all'  w°rf,  ^ 
a  young  woman  of  Teutonic  descent,  name,  an(j  , 
Mary  Lupwig.  She  was  not  renowned  f<r 


Me 


W. 
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the  beauty  of  her  personal  appearance  n<-, 
for  the  refinement  ot  her  manners.  Yet  it  jj.un" 
traditionally  certified  that  in  kindliness  o'.  01 
disposition,  manifested  in  the  daily  pursuit111” 
of  her  vocation,  her  superior  could  nowhereulr- 
be  found.  In  the  earlier  years  of  her  resided 


dence  in 'the  Irvine  family  no  event  more  dd  11  tli 
particularly  remarkable  is  recorded  in  the  lx-  llDon 

let  .  |  ^ 

lovi 
say. 
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A  House  of  the  Revolutionary 

( From  a  recent  photograph). 


life  of  Mary  than  her  courtship 
riage.  It  was  pateut  to  any  close 
of  Mary’s  conduct  and  demeanor, 
ward  the  close  of  the  year  1768,  that  sh 
had  made  a  dual  discovery  which  partici 
lary  interested  her;  namely,  that  adjoining 
her  master’s  residence  was  the  place  of 
business  of  a  very  attractive  young  man,  a 
bar-bf  "by  trade,  whose  name  was  John  Cas¬ 
per"  yes,  and  further,  that  this  susceptible  ' 
manipn&itor  ot  razor  and  brush  was  smitten 
with  lttr  charms.  Day  after  day  while  ^ 
Mary  made  pretense  of  sweeping  and  scrub¬ 
bing  before  lior  master’s  door  her  barber 
lover  neglected  bis  business  to  talk  with; 
her,  the, neighbors  meanwhile  wat*h5-«'»  kl’rt 
growing  - 
eip-kisjty,  and 
lery  tUtfcete'd 
lit  w 
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.Vm.  Sliipen,  Jno.  Beard,  Samuel  Noble, 
Bovd.  Jas.  Douelkss.  Wm.  McClel 


tv  m.  aiiipen,  jno.  r»eara,  oamue 
Jtio.  Boyd,  Jas.  Douglkss,  Wm.  McCle 
•  lan,  Jas.  Cooper,  Robert  Spear,  Rob" 
Annan,  John  Morrow,  JW  •HLrfMyt  . 
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The  season  of  the  year  in  which 'Gettys¬ 
burg  was  fought  and  the  famished  defend- 
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Gen-  William  Irvine. 


^;^fWZTkinrres”ddtfears  a,nJ  the  "« 

h»r.eeo  suc,uen  and  radical 


i.  ’  ym-Kjng  suddet  war 

W  the  lives  of  tliowwithwS 

K“iru, 


h“b  «,£f 


fi~r;-r~  - or  nigh  rank, 

^er  JufderhTj1^  uf  is  asol. 

tendant  uPoa“e  “alp  T7  berS<?,fls  an 
elusions  to  be  drawn  f,  b>'**?/a  He  best  con- 

or*  «"• 

°n  the  first  day  of  December  177-  “S*7 

,‘h*  fecial  enlistmenf  made  tor  J-T  6!- 

-Uioinas  Proctor’q  let  p  uiaae_  lot  Colonel 
ierv,  in  wbieh^  coll^“Myl?ania  Artil- 
oer.  (3)  His  term  of  enl^en?d  &S-a 
December,  1776  and  his  exPlred  w 

Pe- agaik  on  pCtor^roC6  d°“ 

was  beini 

rather  re-enlistinont  7tV,  e,nhstmeut,  or 
.vine's  SixtrBSon  £°,0DteI  W^  Ir- 
ice  in  January  1777  'mu  as  t0  S°  lnto  serv' 

;  Hayes  ap pearl’? S  roR^ll^  *>{»“ 

'!  ’Hoxander’s  company,  in  this  regimenting1  a 
^^V.among  the  or?>i  nnit’Jf*-' 


original  enli  s/y 
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THE  FIRST  RECORDED  WILL  IX 
BiEREANO  COUNTY. 


About  six  months  after  the  act  of  assembly 
erecting  Cumberland  County,  January  27, 
1750,  we  have  excellent  evidence  that  the  legal 
machinery  of  the  new  county  was  in  oper¬ 
ation,  as  the  will  we  quote  was  presented 
and  proven  July  21,  1750.  The  decedent 
signed  it  April  9,  1750,  as  a  citizen  of  Cum¬ 
berland  county.  It  is  a  very  singular  paper, 
and  for  that  reason  and  that  it  was  the  first 
will  recorded  in  the  county  this  method  has 
been  chosen  to  preserve  it.  It  was  proven  at 
Shippensburg,  before  Hermanns  Alricks, 
Esq.,  Register  of  Wills,  an  appointee  of  the 
Penns.  The  original  as  well  as  the  record 
is  difficult  to  decipher,  in  other  respects  it  is 
given  as  filed,  words  in  brackets  supplied. 
Endorsed  “will  of  Robert  Dunning,  No.  1, 
dated  9  April  1750,  proven  24  July  1750, 
recorded  folio  1  and  2,  Liber  A,  No.  1,  etc., 
Cumberland  Co.,  Penn.”  The  will  is  not 
punctuated,  the  liberty  of  doing  so,  at  some 
points,  has  been  taken  by  the  editor: 

In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen.  The  Ninth 
Day  of  April  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  God 
one  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  fifty  I  - 
Robert  Dunning  in  Cumberland  County  and 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  Esqr  Being  very 
sick  and  weak  of  Body  But  of  perfect  mind 
and  memory  thanks  be  Given  to  God  there¬ 
fore  Calling  unto  mind  the  mortality  of  my 
Body  and  Knowing  that  it  is  appointed  fin- 
all  men  once  to  Die  Do  make  and  ordain  this 
my  Last  will  and  Testament  that  is  to  say 
principally  and  first  of  all  I  Recommend  my 
Soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God  that 
gave  it  and  my  Body  I  Recommend  to  the 
Earth  to  be  Buried  in  a  Decent  manner  at 
the  Descretioiv  of  my  Executors  Nothing 
Doubting  But  at  the  General  Resurrection  I 
shall  Receive  the  Same  again  by  the  Mighty 
power  of  God  and  as  touching  such  worldly 
Estate  as  it  hath  pleased  God  to  Bless  me 
with  in  this  life  I  Give  and  Devise  and  Dispose 
of  the  Same  in  the  followiugmanner  and  form. 
Impriinas:  1  Give  and  Bequeath  tQ  my  well 
beloved  Wife  Mary  Dunning  the  two  thirds 
of  the  plantation  whereon  I  now  Live  During 
her  widdow  Hood  and  no  longet,  and  In 
Consideration  of  Raising  and  Maintaining  on 
the  produce  of  the  plantation  my  well  beloved 
Daughter  Mary  Duning  and  my  son  John 
Dulling  and  my  Daughter  Ann  Duning  and 
Margaret  Duning,  I  Leave  her  the  Negro 
■andtl^^^grtWWhmai^Kunei 
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Philis  to  keep  her  to  Kaise  ts  react  t<?r 
Maintainance  of  said  Children  During 
Widow  IIoocl  and  no  longer;  and  the 
the  old  meadow  up  from  the  cross 
fence;  the  two  thirds  during  her 
Widow  Hood  and  my  Mansion  House  and 
offices  Houses  the  use  of  them  during  her 
Widow  Hood  and  No  Longer,  and  I  leave 
her  the  one  sixth  Part  of  my  clear  estate  in 
Moveables,  and  all  my  household  furniture 
and  Utensils  Belong  to  the  Plantation  during 
her  Widdow  hood  and  her  own  pacing  Ma.i 
and  her  two  year  old  pacing  Black  filley  a 
New  Saddle  and  her  Bed  its  furniture  and 
her  chest. 

Item  Leave  and  Bequeath  to  my  well  Be 
loved  Son  James  Dunning  the  one  third  part  t 
of  my  plantation  and  the  third  part  of  the  ;t 
old  Meaddow  from  the  cross  fence  up;  and  it  ( 
at  his  Mother’s  Decease  or  Marriage  he  paying  V- 
to  my  Daughter  Margaret  the  sum  of  two  'ty 
hundred  Pound  Lawi'ull  Money  of  Pennsyl-  ’,tH 
vania  five  years  after  he  comes  of  age  and  I  pa 
allow  him  to  be  peaceably  possest  of  the  one  *198 
third  at  my  Death  and  the  other  two  thirds  * 
of  the  plantation  and  Meaddow  at  his  'ui 
Mothers  Decease  or  Marriage;  I  [leave  to  tt/ ' 
him  the\  sorrel  Horse  with  the  white  \ 
mane  and  tail  and  a  horse  called  traveler  and  r 
his  seed  and  Bread  the  first  year-  Item  Give 
and  Bequeaths  to  my  Daughter  Mary  Dun¬ 
ning  the  [one  half  of  ]  the  tract  of 
Land  joining  the  New  Meaddow  allowing 
the  vacant  Land  joining  said  tract  to  be  sur¬ 
veyed  till  said  tract  Contain  four  Hundred 
Acres  [and  the  ]  purchasing  said 
Land  out  of  her  own  Estate  and  please  the  Ex- 
ecuters  in  her  [marriage;  ahd~\  The  Sixth  past 
of  all  my  moveables  after  all  my  Debts  are 
paid  and  [one  gray  paccing ]  Mare  and  a 
two  year  old  Chestnut  filley  over  and  above  if 
She  Be  Dutiful  and  obedient  to  her  mother 
and  Uncle  Ezekiel.  ItemI  Give  and  BequeHth 
to  my  well  beloved  son  John  Dunning  a  tract 
of  land  Joining  Ezekiel  Dunning  and  John 
Davison  one  hundred  acres  of  it  to  be  Deed¬ 
ed  and  Cleared  out  of  the  office  and  the 
Negro  named  Whitehall  at  his  Mothers  De¬ 
cease  or  marriage  and  Lightfoot  and  the  Sor¬ 
rel  horse  and  the  Black  Mare  and  his  own 
Cow  and  seed  and  Bread  for  one  year  if  he 
be  obedient  to  his  Mother  and  Uncle  Ezekiel: 
and  to  have  one  sixth  part  of  the  Moveables  p, 
after  Debts  are  clear.  Item  Give  and  Bequeath  p 
to  ray  Daughter  Ann  Dunning  the  Lower  i 
Side  of  the  tract  Bounding  John  Davison  on  * 
the  one  side  and  Marys  half  on  the  other  if. , 
side  and  if  she  Dies  before  she  marry  or  33 
come  of  age  I  leave  her 
bq  her  heir  to  possess  he 
and  I  Leave  her  one  sorrel  yearling  filley 
with  a  white  face  and  the  one  sixth  part  of 
all  my  Clear  Estate  in  Moveables  to  Deed  her  li 
Land  with.  Item  I  Give  and  Bequeath  to  my  Wj 
Daughter  Margaret  Dunning  Two  Hundred  1 
pound  to  be  paid  her  By  my  son  James  Law- 
full  Money  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  one  sixth 
part  of  all  my  Clear  Estate  in  Moveablet  and 
one  witeish  Coulered  two  year  old.jfilley  and  it 
is  my  will  that  my  Negro  Philis  Le "at -my 
Wifes  disposal  at  her  Death  or  Marriage  to 
any  of  my  three  Daughters  (Vis)  Mary  Ann 
or  Margret;  and  it  is  my  will  that  if  any  gf 
my  sons  Die  Befijf^  they  come  to  age  th 

other  B',<yJ,l  .  ,  _ Jgir  to  his  Land  e 
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sister  Margret-~toj«( 
half  of  the  Land  'Jt. 
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A  m  !ers  to  be  He!rO!quany  to  the  Kegt  of  their 
TftOt'ects;  of  my  Daughters  Likewise  I  will  if 
Jnfny  of  them  Die  Before  they  come  to  age  or 
laMarry  their  Effects  Equallye  be  Divided  to 
Atheir  two  sisters  I  Likewisi  Constitute  My 
Y^vell  Beloved  wife  Mary  and  [ my  son  James] 
d  My  Brothei\Ezekiel  Dunning  Sole  Ex- 

Testament 


Fir 


_  .  j  tors  of  this  my  Last  Will  and 

1  Charles  Killgore  and  Thomas  Wilson 
Tl.  .•ardents  of  this  my  Estate;  and  I  Do  liere- 
Jf;  utterly  Revoke  Disalow  and  Disauul  all 
’■  rypimer  Wills  Bequests  Legacies  [Executors] 

,  >>d  Gaurdents  By  me  Before  named  or  made 

*■  d  I  Do  hereby  Ratify  and  Confirm  this  as 
t  Ji  /  Last  will  and  testament  publeshed  pro- 
■  Mounced  signed  sealed  and  delivered  the  day 
v  pud  year  above  written. 


SEAT, 


In  presence  Robert  Dunning, 

James  McFarlane, 

Arch  Douglas, 
ii  James  Boyle. 

i  The  wife  of  Robert  Dunning  was  Mary 

a  |  Buchanan,  daughter  of  Robert  Buchanan, 

jjiiwho  certainly  resided  “on  Pequa,  in  1724” 

^ffoij  an  ancestor  of  the  writer  hereof  was  mar- 

ftfi'ied  to  her  sister  Janet  at  that  time  and 

t  lace.  Janet  hereupon  became  wife  of 

“  ames  Macfarlane  who  is  a  witness  to  this 
3r< 

^  rill.  Macfarlane  &  Dunning  were  both  en- 
jt  aged  as  Indian  traders,  and  possibly  made 
.their  first  settlement  as  early  as  1725,  near 

ft 

J7  be  mouth  of  Silver  Spring,  thence  west- 
ard  to  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Newville, 
here  Macfarlane  had  a  farm  and  house  in 
152,  and  where  the  first  meeting  of  “Done- 
presbytery,  west  of  Susqttehanna,  was 
"-■id  in  1735.” 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  one  of  Robert 
Dunning’s  daughters  married  a  John  David¬ 
son  east  of  Newville.  If  so  she  was  proba¬ 
bly  an  ancestress  of  the  very  respectable 
farmers  of  that  name,  at  present  residing  in 
that  vicinity. 

The  “uncle  Ezekiel”  Dunning,  so  much 
trusted,  was  a  man  of  consequence  in  all  the 
region  known  as  Cumberland  county  from 
,j  751  to  1770.  He  was  “commissionated” 
Coroner . Octobers,  1751 
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Sheriff 


Coroner. 
Sheriff . 
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4,  1752 

3,  1753 

4,  1755 
4,  1762 
4,  1763 
9,  1764 


After  13  years  of  public  service  he  passed 
from  State  to  private  record.  We  find  his 
name  again  among  the  Cumberland  county 
soldiers  of  the  revolution.  He- had  then  ar¬ 
il'..  ;d  at  a  if.,  ge  unfit  for  active  duty,  yet  he 
*7aSike  all  his  neighbors  and  relatives,  an 
bnt  patriot.  There  was  probably  not  one 
this  great  county,  certainly  none  iiy^ 

HKiprhood  of  his  residence.  iJg  ° 

-3TKI  , 

he  lives  of  those  with  whom/ 


-vAv' 


Sheriff  Dunning  was  born  about  1724-25, 
married  Ann  Macfarlane.  (Nancy,  as  known 
in  the  family.)  She  was  born  1739,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  Macfarlane  and  Janet  Buchan¬ 
an  above.  He  died  in  1794,  leaving  his  wid-  j 
ow  childless,  and  in  his  will  bequeathing  all  j 
his  property  to  his  wife,  Ann  Macfarlane  I 
Dunning.  The  will  was  written  by  David  i 
Watts,  Esq.,  of  Carlisle,  and  witnessed  by 
Gen.  Thomas  Buchanan  and  Capt.  Alexan¬ 
der  Buchanan,  with  John  Davidson  as  execu¬ 
tor.  He  resided  in  the  then  West  Pennsbor-  I 
o’ugh  township,  Cumberland  county.  His j 
wife  died  after  1806,  leaving  a  comfortable  I 
patrimonial  estate  and  53£,  Is.,  5d.  money, 
“after  paying  her  debts.”  Robert  Mcfarlane, 
a  nephew,  son  of  Patrick  Macfarlane,  and  [ 
John  Dunhar,  a  son-in  law,  were  the  admin-  j 
istrators. 


Samuel  Evans,  Esq.,  of  Columbia,  Lancas¬ 
ter  county,  writes  of  this  family: 

Robert  Dunning  lived  with  his  mother 
along  Big  Chickies,  in  Lancaster  county, 
prior  to  1728.  He  traded  with  the  Indians 
and  removed  nearer  the  scene  of  his  labors 
perhaps  about  the  same  year.  His  mother, 
Mary  Dunning,  died  at  Chickies  in  1737, 
leaving  a  daughter,  Janet  Buchanan,  and 
sons,  John,  Ezekiel,  and  Robert.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  nay  we  have  evidence  to  that 
effect,  that  a  number  of  persons  squatted 
west  of  the  Susquehanna  prior  to  1729-30  in 
the  Cumberland  Valley.  It  is  well  known  that 
W right  and  Blumston  reported  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  the  names  of  all  settlers  west  of. Iff* 
river  prior  to  that  date,  for  the  reason  that 
the  Penns  had  not  then  completed  title  or 
purchased  the  land  from  the  Indians,  who 
always  reported  when  any  settlers  invaded 
the  lands  west  of  the  river.  A  number  of 
families  settled  in  the  Valley  where  Cresap’s 
fort  was  in  1726.  They  were  dispossess  id.  It 
was  an  understanding  between  the1  Indians 
and  the  Penns,  that  the  latter  had  permis¬ 
sion  to  lay  out  manors  on  this  unpurchased 
land  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  off  set¬ 
tlers  until  the  title  to  the  same  was  made, 
and  that  is  the  reason  Springetbury  Manor, 
York  county,  was  laid  out  in  1722.  In  this 
case  it  failed  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
And  some  of  the  Manors  in  Cumberland 
county  were  laid  out  for  the  same  reijteon.” 
However  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  .scotch 
Irish  “invaded”  Cumberland  county  as  early 
as  1722. 
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IT  STANDS  OK  HISTORIC  GROUND. 


oes 


the  New  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  at  Gettysburg. 

Tie  new  Lutheran  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Gettysburg,  which  is  to  be  dedi¬ 
cated  Slay  29;h,  is  located  on  the  line  of 
Lee’s  position  daring  the  great  battle.  It 
stands  a  little  eastward  of  Lee’s  head¬ 
quarters,  and  one  of  the  buildings  was 
used  as  a  hospital  for  the  Confederate 
y  during  the  battle.  The  cupola  of 
is  building  is  still  a  chosen  lookout  for 
thousands  of  strangers  who  visit  the 
field  each  year.  This  building  has  been 
renovated  and  renewed,  but  the  cupola 


' 


,  has  been  retained  very  much  as  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  ’63.  Hundreds  of  Luth¬ 
erans  from  Baltimore,  Washington,  York, 


(  Hagerstown,  Harrisburg  and  other  places 


will  witness  the  rededication  of  the  oldest 
1  Lutheran  seminary  building  in  the  United 
States  and  the  dedication  of  the  new 
buildings.  Governor  D.  H.  Hastings,  of 
"’enitBylvania,  will  deliver  a  short  address, 
iv.  W.  H.  Dunbar,  D  D.,  of  Baltimore, 
morly  of  Lebanon,  will  deliver  the 
•incipal  address.  Ksv.  W.  M.  Baum,  D. 
D.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  president  of  the 
,  board  of  directors,  will  preside  and  wel¬ 
come  the  guests.  Rev  Cnarles  8.  Albert, 
D.  D.,  formerly  of  Baltinore,  now  of 
Philadelphia,  will  perform  the  act  of 
dedication.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
General  Synod.  A  new  and  very  hand¬ 
some  four-story  building  has  been  added. 
It  is  built  of  brick  and  Hummelatown 
brownstone,  trimmed  in  the  interior  in  se¬ 
lect  oak.  The  dimensions  of  this  building 
are  eighty  by  sixty  feet,  A  very  handsome 
ichapel  is  added  in  the  rear.  Memorial 
windows  to  the  honor  of  deceased  pro¬ 
fessors  have  been  erected  by  students  of 
the  professors  and  their  friends .  The  old 
building  hue  been  renovated  entirely  in 
, exterior  appearance  and  in  the  interior, 
p-rually  rebuilt, and  finished  in  hardwood 
throughout.  A  new  house  for  Dr.  Richard 


has  been  erected,  and  a-steam  plant  set  up 
for  the  itfiatini*  of  vili  tha  hmlftmn-o  on 


the  heating  of  all  the  buildings  on 


the  ground. 
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HONORING  THE  DEAR. 


Memorial  Day  at  Gettysburg— Targe  Num¬ 
bers  of  Visitors— Handsome  Parade- 
Impressive  Ceremonies— T51o- 
quent  Oration. 


j  The  sudden  rise  in  temperature,  reach- 
|  ing  the  nineties,  did  not  interfere  wit  h  the 
customarily  large  attendance  of  people  to 
1  witness  the  decoration  of  the  soldiers’ 
graves  in  our  beautiful  National  Cemetery. 
The  early  morning  brought  hundreds  oi 
vehicles  and  the  railroads  contributed 
throngs  of  people,  the  W.  M.  R.  R.  bring 
ing  five  heavy  special  trains  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  Baltimore,  York  and  points  be 
tween,  beside  the  large  numbers  on  th« 
regular  trains  of  both  roads. 

During  the  morning  the  Grand  Arnvj 
Band  escorted  the  colored  veterans  and 
school  children  to  their  two  graveyards 
where  remarks  were  made  by  Revs.  Gil 
christ  and  Carver.  A  detail  of  Post  9  dec¬ 
orated  the  soldier  graves  in  the  old  Re¬ 
formed  graveyard  and  in  Evergreen  Gem 


etery. 

At  2  o’clock  the  procession,  which  had 
been  formed  on  York  street,  moved  out 
Baltimore  street  to  the  National  Cemetery 
in  the  following  order  :  Chief  Marshal, 
Capt.  .Tames  Hersli,  with  Sheriff  Wm.  B. 
Mcllhenny  and  Dr.  Henry  Stewart  as 
aids ;  orator  and  guests  in  carriages  ; 
Ladies’  Aid  Society  in  carriages  ;  Grand 
Army  Band  ;  P.  0.  S.  of  A.,  J.  M.  Min- 
nigli,  marshal ;  Jr.  0.  U.  A.  M.,  R.  H. 
Reininger,  marshal ;  Sons  of  Veterans,  un¬ 
der  command  of  Capt.  Morris  Miller  and 
Lieut.  Chase  Flaharty;  G.  A.  R.,  under 
|  command  of  Post  Commander  J.  E.  Wible. 
I  Sergt.  Paul  Hersh,  who  had  beeu  selected 
;  as  Chief  Marshal,  was  prevented  from  act¬ 
ing  on  account  of  sickness. 

Arriving  at  the  Cemetery,  the  Band 
rendered  a  dirge,  after  which  the  officers 
of  Post  9  gave  the  ritual  of  the  order,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  strewing  of  flowers  over  the 
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or  any  succeeding  Committee  o 
On  the  side  of  the  .  Commission,  are  the 
written  words,  “Seal.  Battin”  The  seal 
of  the  State,  which  is  printed  on 
the  face  of  the  Commission,  contains 
the  phrase,  “Liberty,  Safety  and  Peace.” 
This  document  is  also  in  perfect  preserva¬ 
tion.  Both  are  framed  and  hanging  on 
the  walls  of  Mr.  McPherson’s  library. 

The  Commission  of  William  McPher¬ 
son,  son  of  Robert,  as  Lieutenant  in  Col. 
Miles’  Regiment  of  Riflemen  in  1776,  and 
of  William’s  brother  Robert,  as  Lieuten¬ 
ant  in  1777  in  Capt.  McDowell’s  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania  Regi¬ 
ment,  have  both  been  lost.  Likewise,  in 
ILance  Hamilton’s  papers,  his  military 
Commissions  cannot  be  found.  This  part 
of  York  county  furnished  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  troops  to  the  Armies  of  that  period, 
but  in  the  dispersion  of  families  nearly  all 
the  Commissions  have  disappeared  and 
little  proof  of  service  can  be  found 
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SENATE  PASSED 
GETTYSBURG  BILL. 


The  Famous  Battlefield  to 
Become  a  National 
Park. 
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'JUSTICE  JACKSON’S  PENSION. 
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If  the  Bill  Passes  the  Senate  It  Will 
Be  Bushed  Through  the 
House — Antitoxin 
Discussed. 
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Special  Despatch  to  “The  Press.” 
Washington,  Feb.  4.— The  Senate  to¬ 
day  did  not  get  through  with  th?  Dis¬ 


trict  appropriation  bill,  whi 
under  consideration  for 
considerable  time  was  taken 
other  matters. 

One  of  the  first  things  that 
fore  It  was  the  reply  of  Seer 
lisle  to  the  resolution  offered 
Stewart,  of  Nevada,  and  adopted 
Senate  on  January  28,  calling  c 
Secretary  for  his  estimate  as  to 
ficiency  of  the  revenue  for  the 
calendar  year  as  compared  with 
penses. 

The  brief  reply  that  there  woti 
surplus  of  $22,564,023  caused  a  smile 
round  the  Senate,  and  one  of  the 
cratic  Senators  remarked  in  an 
tone  that  he  thought  there  was 
feet  in  the  reply,  In  that  It  did  not  j 
the  cents  in  addition  to  the  dollars.  1 
said  that  he  had  understood  at 
Treasury  Department  that  there  "wou 
be  50  cents  over  the  amount 


Mr.  Carlisle. 

JUSTICE  JACKSON’S  TENSION. 

Mr.  Vilas,  of  Wisconsin,  reported 
the  Judiciary  Committee  the  bill  to 
tire  Justice  Howell  Jackson  from 
Supreme  Court  bench,  and  thus  ) 
him  full  pay  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
two  years  and  a  half’s  service 
Associate  Justice.  So  anxious  were 
Democrats  to  put  through  this 
pension  bill  for  Mr.  Jackson  in 
to  make  a  place  for  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Virginia,  a  lawyer  without  exp 
or  practice,  that  unanimous 
asked  for  the  immediate  con 
of  the  bill,  but  objection  was 
made. 

If  the  bill  passes  the  Senate  there  : 
doubt  that  it  will  be  rushed  through 
House,  and  the  very  men  from 
South  who  have  been  making 
selves  hoarse  in  denunciation  of 
sions  of  $4  and  $6  a  month  to  Union 
erans,  and  who  have  been  uphol 
Secretary  Hoke  Smith  in  his  pe 
of  Judge  Long,  of  Michigan,  who 
all  shot  to  pieces  In  the  late  war,  lo 
an  arm,  and  having  several' 
wounds,  will  promptly  vote  for  this 
000  a  year  pension  to  Justice  Jacl< 

Judge  Long  gets  a  pension  of  $72 
month.  Mr.  Jackson  is  to  be  given  a  ; 
pension  of  $833  a  month  because  of  two 
and  one-half  years’  service  at  the  Su¬ 
preme  bench.  But  then  Mr.  Jackson 
served  In  the  Confederate  army,  whic 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  from 
Southern  point  of  view. 

THE  GETTYSBURG  PARK. 

The  Senate  passed  the  House  bill  to  es-  i  i 
tablish  a  national  military  park  at  Get¬ 
tysburg,  and  now  it  only  requires  the  j  [ 
President’s  signature  to  become  a 
In  the  discussion  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  Mr.  Gall- 
inger,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  is  a  pi 
sician,  made  a  speech  in  opposition  to 
the  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  anti^ 
toxin.  Mr.  Gallinger  predicted  that  the 
antitoxin  question  is  in  a  merely  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  and  that  it  will  prove 
to  be  no  more  valuable  than 
lymph  or  Brown-Sequard  elixl  of  1 

thi.o 


But  the  appropriation  went 
the  same. 


A 


.  The  fierce  fires  of  W ar  have 
consumed  the  dross  which  had  come  down 
to  us,  and  the  Republic  stands  purified  of 
the  only  taint  which  weakened  its  blood 
and  threatened  to  wreck  its  life.  For  all 
which,  let  the  present  generation  render 
thanks  to  the  heroic  men  who  unflinch¬ 
ingly  met  this  issue,  who  bravely  bore  all 
its  perils,  and  who  under  every  trial  and 
discouragement  fought  it  opt  to  final  and 
complete  victory. 

ADAMS  COUNTY’S  SHAKE  IN  THE  GLORY. 

The  part  taken  bv  the  soldiers  of 
Adams  county  in  this  achievement  was 
most  honorable.  President  Lincoln’s  call 
for  troops  was  issued  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1861.  News  of  it  reached  Gettysburg 

before  noon  on  the  16th.  The  afternoon  j 
train  carried  to  Harrisburg  an  honored 
|  soldier,  yet  living,  who  tendered  to  the 
!  Governor  a  company  of  soldiers  for  im- 
i  mediate  duty.  The  tender  was  accepted 
that  evening.  On  the  20th  the  company 
was  mustered  into  service  at  Harrisburg— 
among  the  first  to  leap  to  the  defence  of 
the  flag.  Others  quickly  followed,  until 
thirty-one  companies,  being  parts  of 
twenty-three  different  regiments,  making 
a  total  of  about  three  thousand  men, 
make  the  splendid  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union  from  a  county  whose 
voting  population  in  1860  was  less  than 
5,500.  Thus,  more  than  one-half  the 
adult  male  population,  and  probably 
three-fourths  of  the  arms-bearing  popula¬ 
tion,  of  this  County  were  in  the  Army. 
The  names  of  those  who  died  in  service 
are  inscribed  on  this  Monument.  The 
names  of  those  who  live  are  inscribed  on 
the  enduring  records  of  the  Republic,  to 
1  be  perpetually  preserved,  to  be  forever 
i  honored  among  men — not  merely  as 
|  faithful  soldiers  but  as  faithful  soldiers  in 
!  a  cause  which  has  stood  the  test  and 
j  scrutiny  of  time  and  is  approved  by  the 
matured  judgment  of  mankind.  These 
gallant  soldiers  were  upon  nearly  every  im 
portant  battlefield  of  the  War.  They 
were  part  of  the  legions  who  faced  death 
at  Mechanicsville,  at  Gaines’  Mill,  at 
Charles  City  X  Roads,  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  at  South  Mountain,  at  Antietam, 
at  Gettysburg,  at  Cold  Harbor,  at  Suffolk, 
at  Shiloh,  at  Swift  Creek,  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  at  Winchester,  at  Monocacy,  at 
Fair  Oaks,  in  the  Wilderness,  at  Fort 
Steadman,  at  Spottsylvania,  at  North 
Anna,  at  Weldon  railroad,  at  Stone’s 
River,  in  the  Chickamauga  Campaign  ; 
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and  they  were  in  at  the  death — on  Lf  the  SO' 
field  of  Appomattox.  \yB  Shipp 


They  were  in  quick  skirmish,  in  keei 


scout,  in  weary  siege,  in  dreary  hospital,  rjti  p, 
in  exposed  line,  in  deadly  oharge.  They  inties 


stood  at  the  mouths  of  belohing  cannon, 
within  range  of  merciless  rifle,  at  the  edge 
of  the  piercing  bayonet,  in  sweep  of  sharp 
saber,  in  face  of  breast- works  and  on  points 
of  abattis.  They  marched  onsolid  ground 
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and  in  morass,  through  the  open  country,  f1'' 
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waded  in  streams  and  rivers,  were  in 
thicket,  and  over  exploding  mines.  They 
were  for  days  foodless,  for  nights  shelter¬ 
less,  resting  as  and  how  they  could.  They 
languished  in  prison-pens.  They  endured  rjl™ 
everything  and  dared  everything  which  a  g  an’t 
brave  soldier  could  endure  and  dare  that  lo,  Cl 
their  country  should  remain  undivided,  ett5sl 
and  become,  as  in  our  lives  it  already  has  an> 
become,  the  master-power  among  the 
Nations.  The  soldiers  saved  their  coun-  ’’ 
try  from  its  deep  imperilment,  and  that  1(, 
country,  posterity  and  the  World  of 
righteousness  owe  him  more  than  can 
ever  be  repaid  him,  however  great  the 
payment. 

The  dead  whose  names  are  upon  this  „ 
monument  are  154.  They  were  among 
our  bravest  and  best.  A  county’s  love  in, 
enshrines  them.  The  veneration  of  a  sav¬ 
ed  Nation  will  keep  their  memory  green 
through  the  endless  cycles  of  time,  while  ano. 
there  beats  a  heart  for  human  liberty, 
while  there  ascends  to  Heaven  a  prayer  Jmt>< 
for  the  progress  of  the  humah  race.  po; 

In  closing,  let  me  remark  upon  the  brill-  je<i  “ 
iant  military  record  of  this  region, 
a  frontier  settlement,  and 
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known  as  the  • 


Marsh  creek  settlement,  its  hardy  pioneers  !,ky, 


were  an  out-post  who  freely  plunged  I 
through  forests  and  rivers  and  over  moun-  |0f  j 
tains  to  thwart  the  wily  savages  and  their  J-ani 
French  allies.  As  early  as  1755  they1111 5 
were  at  the  Great  Cove,  caring  for  tL  t 
settlers  who  had  esoaped  the  torch  ana 
tomahawk.  In  1756  they  were  at  the  i  Ki 
capture  of  the  Indian  town  of  Kittan 
ning,  and  at  Wyoming  when  tl>>- 

trouble  was  brewing.  In  1758,  they; 
were  the  division  of  honor  in  tlv  301 
Forbes  Expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne^r0  ( 
!  and  intermediately  they  were  at  Forts 
'  Lyttleton  and  Bedford  and  elsewhere.  Inst, 
1775,  they  marched  immediately  after- 
Bunker  Hill  to  the  help  of  the  colonists  oler’e 
Massachusetts ;  and  thereafter  wem^" 


Long  Island,  at  Trenton,  at  Mon- 
at  Princeton,  at  Paoli,  at 


Valle* 


i  whithersoever  their  country  called  1 
1814,  they  were  at  Fort  Erie,  at  Chip- 
wa,  at  Bridgewater  or  Lundy’s  Lane  on 
^,he  Canada  side  of  the  line,  and  at  Balti¬ 
more  in  defence  of  their  own  firesides. 


j(  And  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  ren- 
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dezvous  of  the  Adams  county  contingent 
who  marched  to  Canada  was  but  a  few 
feet  from  the  spot  on  which  I  now  stand. 
In  the  Mexican  War,  they  were  at  Palo 
Alto,  Resaca  De  la  Palma,  Monterey  and 
Buena  Yista.  During  the  War  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion  they  counted  no  service  beyond 
their  desire  to  supply. 

OUR  HEROIC  DEAD. 

,  Our  heroic  dead,  who  died  that  their 
country  might  live,  wherever  they 
may  be  lying — whether  in  trench  or 
grave,  whether  shroudless  or  shrouded, 
whether  their  resting-places  are  known  or 
>'  unknown,  marked  or  unmarked — are 
there  lying  on  “Fame’s  Eternal  Camping 
I  Ground”  fairly  theirs  by  service  and  by 
suffering.  There  we  tenderly  leave  them 
sweetly  sleeping,  watched  over  by  angels, 
venerated  by  comrades,  enshrined  in  the 
gratitude  of  a  saved  and  glorified  Na¬ 
tion. 
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Several  songs  were  sung  by  Comrade 
Tom  H.  Kay,  of  Philadelphia.  Comrade 
P.  L.  Houck  transferred  the  monument 
to  the  Post,  and  it  was  accepted  by  Corn¬ 
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rade  Calvin  Hamilton.  The  Benediction 
was  pronounced  by  the  R9v.  Mr.  Hutch- 


)un;  ison.  The  Junior  Band  furnished  the  in¬ 


strumental  music. 

The  monument,  which  is  of  granite,  is 
16  feet  high  and  stands  in  front  of  the 
Post  Room.  Upon  it  are  names  of  the 
Adams  county  soldiers  who  were  killed 
in  battle  or  died  during  the  war.  The 
names  represent  twenty-three  regiments 


il  to  and  thirty-one  companies.  One  hundred 
loron  and  forty-eight  have  been  inscribed,  with 
Sheri/  probably  a  dozen  more  to  be  added.  On 
*•  the  face  of  the  monument  is  a  bronze 
oroii  circle  containing  a  Grand  Army  Badge, 
lerifr  and  “Erected  Sept.  10,  1891,  Dedicated 
••  '  J£eb.  22,  1892.’’  On  the  edge  of  the  cir- 

“  'cle  is  this  inscription :  “Erected  by  the 
ter  i  members  of  Corporal  Skelly  Post  No.  9, 
Stat  Dep’t  Pa.  G.  A.  R.  to  the  memory  of 
1  agaj  their  fallen  Comrades  of  Adams  Co.,  Pa., 
-rs  on  from  1861  to  ’65.”  It  was  erected  with 
at  ai]  funds  contributed  by  members  of  the 
he  aipost.  The  names  are  cut  on  the  rear  and 
■  patrigf.  1  as  follows : 


i  this  great‘J, 138th  P.  V.;  Sergeant  John  F- 


'®(,orho^'” 
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Special  Despatch  to 
Washington,  B’eb.  4.-The  Senate 
day  did  not  get  through  with  th  = 


Beisecker,  Corporals  Emory  McGuinn, 
Daniel  Dewalt,  Privates  John  Osborn, 
John  T.  Lookinbill,  Chas.  F.  Ogden, 
Wm.  A.  Hennig,  Robert  Johnson,  Chas 
Dixon,  John  Staub,  John  Kitzmiller,  H. 
D.  Gilbert,  B.  K.  Culp,  Charles  B. 
Wright,  Wm.  H.  H.  Stultz. 

Co.  G.  138th  P.  V.;  Sergeants  Luther 
Y.  Hoffman,  Thos.  F.  Elden,  Corporals 
Amos  Hoffman,  D.  H.  Chronister,  Amos 
F.  Hummer,  Privates,  Edwin  Brame. 
Joseph  Beck,  Jonas  Eppleman,  Martin 
Fobl,  Elias  N.  Hartzell,  Qumcy  Linab,  j 

Charles  Loman,  Alfred  Livingston,  John  j 
P.  Slaybaugh,  Chas.  Slagle,  Cornelius 
’  Slaybaugh,  David  Stoner,  Jacob  W. 
Shultz,  James  Warren,  Wm.  J.  Walker., 
Co.  F.  87th  P.  V.;  Sergeant  Elias  J. 
Sheads,  Corporal  J.  II.  Skelly,  Privates 
Wm.  Brickie,  J.  Q.  Colehouse,  Samuell 
Emenheiser,  Jacob  H.  Grove,  Geo.  Hitzel. 
Forrest  Little,  David  G.  Myers,  Jas. 
Murry,  John  McElroy,  Jas.  Steinour, 
Isaac  Sheads,  Edward  Seitz,  Emanuel 
Wysotzkey;  Co.  D,  James  Clark;  Co.  H, 
John  A.  Cooley. 

Co.  I,  87th  P.  V.;  Capt.  Thad.  S. 
Pfeiffer,  Lieut,  Anthony  W.  Martin,  | 
Privates  Daniel  H.  Earns,  Jas.  C.  Fisher,  j 
Daniel  Heltzell,  Joshua  Lane,  Samuel  Y.  j 
Martz,  Alex.  McManus,  Wm.  Young.  i 
Co.  K,  1st  Pa.  Reserves:  Captains  1 
John  F.  Bailey,  John  D.  Sadler,  Privates 
J,  F.  Creamer,  Frederick  A.  Keim,  Peter 
Miller,  Geo.  W.  Myers,  J.  W.  McKinney, 
Wm.  A.  McGrew,  Jesse  Shank,  J.  W. 
Shipley,  Craig  F.  Wysotzkey'  W.  H.  H. 
Elden,  Samuel  J.  Keckler,  Paul  Gonder- 
meitk,  John  J.  Duey. 

Co.  K,  101st  P.  V.;  Sergeant  Edw. 
Wirt,  Privates  W.  H.  Carter,  George  W. 
Beck,  A.  W.  Cassatt,  George  Hoopy, 
Amos  J.  Lady,  Jno.  L.  Oyler,  Jno. 
Thompson,  Jno.  Wilson,  Joseph  B. 
Yeatts,  Charles  Mowery. 

Co.  B,  21st  Pa.  Cav.;  Lieut.  Henry  G. 
Lott,  Privates  Thomas  F.  Black,  George 
W.  Conrad,  Luther  G.  Clapsaddle,  Geo. 
W.  Kaufman,  Forrest  D.  Linn,  Peter  H. 
Mickley,  Ross  A.  McKinney,  Jacob  Rit¬ 
ter,  Isaac  C.  Rutter,  Francis  R.  S.  Stahle, 
Jacob  J.  Sheads,  William  Toot,  Wash.  G. 
Sandoe.  Oliver  S.  R.  Hartzell;  Co.  L, 
Andrew  J.  Martin. 

165th  Pa.  Militia:  Privates  Lewis 
Benckoff,  Co.  C,  Geo.  W.  Hartman,  D. 
Wm.  W.  Hahn,  D,  Isaac  N.  NcClean,  E. 
Geo.  Weismantle,  F.  James  Wolf,  H. 
Albert  Klingle,  H,  Stephen  S.  Frazer,  I. 
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But  i,i£w appropriation  went  thhuugh  ; 
the  same.  / 
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INTERESTING  HISTORY. 


the 


Some  Important  Facts  Cojtfected  With 
Organization  4t  thp  Carlisle  Fair. 

The  offices  of  Hciideraon  &  Hays  are 
being  remodeled,  and  a  few  days  ago, 
whilst  moving  some  of  the  books  and 
records,  the  original  minute  hook  of 
the  'Cumberland  County  Agricultural 
I  society  was  found.  This  is  a  curiosity 
and  reveals  the  fact  that  the  society 
was  organized  in  1844,  in  place  of  1858, 
as  is  the  general  impression.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  on  the  13  th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1844,  and  organized  by  electing 
Thomas  Bradley,  of  South  Middleton, 
president  and  Thos.  D.  Wise,  of  North 
Middleton  township,  secretary.  On 
the  7th  of  the  following  February 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted.  The  following  were  made 
the  executive  officers:  Hon.  Frederick 
Watts,  president;  Abner  S.  MoKinley, 
recording  secretary ;  George  S.  Line, 
corresponding  secretary;  George  W. 
Sheaffer,  treasurer.  We  copy  the  fol¬ 
lowing  minute  enacted  at  the  first  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Oct.  24,  1844. 

'vn3  .e  society  then  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  farm  of  Frederick  Wat^’,  to 
commence  the  ploughing  match  and 
examine  implements,  cattle  and  pro¬ 
ducts  to  be  exhibited.  Thomas  Brad¬ 
ley,  William  Kincade,  John  Fishburn, 
J acob  Duey  ad  Frederlok  W  atls  en¬ 
tered  the  field  as  competitors  and  after 
haying  cast  lots  for  choice  of  lands, 
they  entered  upon  the  work.”  The 
first  premium  was  awarded  to  Jacob 
Duey. 
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PEN  ^ND  INK  PICTURES 


OF 

The  Old.  Cumberland  Valley  in 
Pennsylvania. 

BY  R.  J-  COFEE Y. 


<P 


In  the  following  stanzas  many  of  our  Kansas 
readers  who  wore  born  in  the  old  historic  Valley 
of  the  Cumberland,  will  find  recorded  old  facts 
incidents  and,bomo  scenes  that  will  cheer- up 
and  brighten  their  own  fond  recolections  ol  ■  v  1 
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ft  .rly  home  in  boyhood  and  girlKo!  d  d£tonuS  10r^ 
Almost  two  hundred  years  ago  the  fir.VCI'e, 
was  built  in  old  historic  Shippensburg,  v.n  y 
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I  eet  town  in  Pennsylvania,  south  of  the  Se,>n  j 
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hanna  river.  Back  in  those  early  days  Shipp 
burg  waa  the  place  the  courts  were  held,  and  tv 
the  county  seat  of  old  (  umberland  county,  whic.  ^  1 


then  took  in  what  is  now  Franklin,  York,  Perry 


Adams  and  other  large  and  wealthy  counties.  | 
Two  forts  Morris  and  Franklin  wore  erected  a, 
the  town  for  the  protection  of  frontier  set  tiers’ 
who  on  many  occasions  were  driven  in  and  for¬ 
ced  to  seek  their  friendly  shelter  or  fall  a  victim 
to  the  heartless  and  cruel  savages.  1 

Gen.  George  Washington,  with  his  troops  oftj 
the  Revolution,  and  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  with 
his  Southern  army  have  each  encamped  at  Hhip- 
pensbnrg  in  days  gone  by,  and  to  those  ten  thou¬ 
sand  other  historic  and  interesting  events  and 
incidents  of  war  and  peace  might  be  added. 

“High  Knob"  the  place  selected  by  the  write  ^ 
as  a  look-out  over  the  beautiful  Valley,  is  one  a: 
the  highest  peaks  of  Old  South  Mountain,  for  >, 
miles  east  of  Shippensburg.  From  its  summit 
three  county  scats  are  in  view,  Carlisle,  Cham- 
bersburg,  and  the  ever  historic  Gettysburg. 
Rome  twenty  other  towns  and  villages  are  also 
plainly  to  be  seen. 


Men  love  to  think— to  tell—  or  dream. 

Of  the  land  that  gave  them  bifth; 
When  they  are  scattered  far  and  wide, 
In  the  distant  parts  of  earth. 

When  far  from  shore  the  sailor  sings, 

Of  his  birth-place  in  songs  of  lore: 

Or  the  miner  delving  within  the  ground, 
Speaks  well  of  his  homo  above. 
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Or  the  soldier  pacing  his  lonely  beat, 
Forgets  his  own  dangerous  lot; 

As  his  thoughts  are  wafted  back  again. 

To  his  own  low,  humble  cot. 

Or  the  convict  doomed  by  hia  own  misdeeds, 
To  waste  in  the  dungeon  damp: 

Will  look  o'er  his  school-boy  books  anew. 
And  read  them  by  memory’s  lamp. 
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Or  the  exile  who  never  again  dare  come. 
From  liis  foreign  and  desolate  shore; 

Will  dream  in  his  fevered  and  troubled  sleet 
Of  that  home  he  can  see  no  more. 

Or  the  tender  maiden  who  goes  to  shed. 

Her  sunshine  on  homes  afar; 

A  ill  ever  miss  from  her  own  bright  sky. 
One  beautiful— sparkling  star. 
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I  too — know  alright  spot — my  place  of  birth, 
Whele  the  landscape  is  wild  and  grand; 

In  that  heaven  blessed  lan^l  of  William  Penn 
In  the  Valley  of  Cumberland. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  left  that  vale. 

But  my  mind  floats  back  to-night; 

To  trace  pen  pictures  from  old  “High  Knob,” 
As  I  see  them  by  memory’s  light. 
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Dear,  old  High  Knob— I  have  reached  thy  base 
I  am  drinking  from  Catos’  spring: 

While  around  me  stand  the  friends  of  youth, 
And  I  hear  their  laughter  ring. 

But  reality  whispers— yonr  friends  are  dead. 

You  hear  but  the  rippling  brook; 

Go  up-go  np  to  the  summit  and  feast, 

Your  eyes  with  one  more  fond  look. 
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1  seek  out  once  more,  the  wood-chopor’s  pat! 
And  clamber  from  rock  to  rock; 
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am  nearing  the  fieecy  clouds. 


fuh'C  rent  like  the  Shepherd’s  flock. 

'  j*  I  think  of  my  Prairie  home  out  west, 
'  /ith  its  vast,  level,  endless  plain; 

Amt  I  wonder— but  ah!  lam  at  the  top, 

I  am  standing  on  High  Knob  again. 


A  change— but  none  in  the  mountain  spring, 
Its  waters  are  clear  and  cool, 

As  they  were  when  I  Was  a  thoughtless  boy, 
Or  when  grand-father  went  to  school. 

,  And  the  mountain  air  is  as  fragrant  now, 
With  the  spice-tree,  and  birch  and  pine; 
•■As  it  was  when  a  boy,  I  gathered  their  bark. 
i  Or  the  wild  grapes  from  the  vine. 


m.i.nd  the  winter-green-berries  are  just  as  red, 

•  And  tllft  whorflo-Korriec  n  a  Klim. 
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And  the  whortle-berries  ae  blue; 

As  they  were  six  thousand  years  ago. 
When  the  mountain  tops  were  new. 
And  over  all  the  green  leafed  laurel. 
Blooms  forth  each  coming  spring; 
With  a  crown  of  flowers  that  far  exceed, 
The  jewel  decked  crown  of  the  King. 


■  -:■*  ■ 


I  Bay  to  myself— what  a  welcome  this. 
To  be  met  at  thy  outer  gate; 

Oh!  beautiful  Valley  of  Cumberland, 
Thy  treasures  are  many  and  great. 
And  happy  indeed,  are  thy  hardy  sons, 
Who  rest  in  thy  shades  to-night: 

' Enjoying  the  fruits  of  (by  fertile  soil, 
Hecure  from  disease  and  blight. 


It 
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J)(l  °r  ,ho  Borne  and  clash  of  the  "Iron  Forge,’ 
Resounds  through  the  vale  below 
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l  look  down  and  see  at  the  mountain  base, 
Those  ruins  once  prized  by  man; 

In  the  fireiess  st;  cks  of  “Augusta  Forge." 

And  the  crumbling  “Mary  Ann." 

No  more  from  their  red-hot  gate-ways, 

The  melted  metals  flow; 
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And  down  in  the  Valley  beneath  me, 

I  gaze  on  the  woodlands  and  farms; 
And  off  in  the  distance — Shippensburg 
Surrounded  with  many  charms. 

And  high  in  the  moonlight  above  it, 
The  6pires  and  steeples  look  down; 
On  the  homes  of  the  busy  mechanics, 
Ana  a  ei  chan  us  jusleepin  the  town. 
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And  I  see  in  those  quiet  church-yards, 

Are  marbled  and  lettered  stones; 

Which  tell  of  the  long  departed, 

And  guard  o’er  their  mouldering  bones. 

Then  off  from  the  old  town  westward, 

Where  (he  surface  is  high  and  dry; 

Are  a  thousand  newer  monuments, 

Where  the  friends  of  late  years  lie. 

By  tire  creek  in  the  meadows  north  and  south, 
Stand  the  old-time  clattering  mills; 

Each  grinding  away  by  the  power  caught. 

From  a  score  of  rippling  rills. 

Oh!  a  lesson  is  taught  bythose  mills  and  rills, 
That  subject  or  ruler  should  learn; 

That  ’tis  gathering  or  scattering  the  little gems 
Which  strengthens  or  weakens  in  turn. 

Please  pardon— I've  strayed  from  my  subject,! 

To  muse  on  the  fortunes  of  men; 

Which  come  liko  the  flash  of  the  fire-fly, 

Or  fade  like  the  ink  from  my  pen. 

But  we  all  leave  pen  pictures  behind  us. 

For  others  to  read  at  their  will; 
whether  we  scatter  our  gifts  to  the  wind, 

1 1 » ‘  bor-them  in  like  the  rill,  |  ^  jjj 

r  day  did  h6z  get  through 


Now  away  from  the  lessons  of  mill  and  brook 
To  that  farm  house  on  the  hill; 

Surrounded  by  many  an  acre  wide, 

Of  smooth,  rich  land  to  till. 

A  farm  which  the  honest  farmer  feels, 

Is  his  thorough  reward  of  toil — 

By  the  gift  of  heaven,  or  right  of  dower, 
That  ho  human  laws  should  soil. 


And  there  on  that  loved  old  farm  1  see, 
From  my  mountain  out-look  here; 

A  hundred  well  remembered  sights, 
That  bless  it  every  year. 

I  see  to-night  in  the  moonlight  glow. 
The  apples  ripe  and  rare; 

The  glossy  plum,  the  lucious  peach, 
And  the  golden  quince  and  pear. 


And  there  with  its  leaves  of  deep,  dark  green, 
And  its  vines  spreading  wide  and  long; 

Is  the  well  trained  grape  vine  loaded  down. 
With  the  fruit  that  is  famed  in  6ong. 

With  the  fruit  that  grows  better  with  age, 

As  the  wine  grows  red  and  strong; 

But  a  warning  here— beware  my  friend. 

Too  much,  might  do  you  wrong. 


But  another  scene—’  tie  the  old  farm  well,jl 
Where  at  morning  noon  and  night; 

Both  man  and  beast  allay  their  thirst, 

With  the  sparkling  waters  bright. 

With  the  water  that  God  alone  distills. 

In  the  rain  cloud  and  mountain  dell; 

And  then  in  His  wisdom  re-directs, 
Through  the  earth  to  the  old  Farm  well. 


How  good,  if  the  men  of  the  crowded  town. 
And  the  sailors  far  out  at  sea; 

Had  less  to  drink  of  the  liquors  strong, 
And  more  of  the  waters  free. 

1  think  ’twouldbe  better  for  head  and  heartl 


And  cause  more  of  truth  to  dwell; 


I 


In  the  breasts  of  all— if  wc  only  could, 
All  drinK  from  the  old  Farm  Well. 


Yes,  that  old  farm  well  is  dear  to  me  still. 
Though  thousands  of  miles  away; 

And  I  often  sigh  with  a  moistened  eye. 

For  that  well  of  my  boyhood, 8  day. 

Ah !  would  I  could  rest  at  its  mossy  brink, 
With  the  old  time  friends  to-night: 

I'd  write  pen  pictures  that  would  not  fade,; 
With  the  morning’s  early  light. 


Just  back  from  the  well,  on  the  hillside. 
Half  hidden  in  bank  ol'  clay; 

Is  the  old  farm  barn— with  massive  walls 
Of  lime-stone  old  and  gray. 

And  under  its  roof  are  mows  and  bins, 
Filled  full  of  new  hay  and  grain; 

And  down  in  its  garners,  bushels  of  wheat 
Stored  sale  from  the  snow  and  rain. 


And  all  through  its  basements  are  stables 
To  shelter  the  stock  from  storm; 

And  under  its  bridge-way  are  cellars, 

For  storing  the  root  crops  warm. 

While  tip  on  its  roof  and  under  its  eaves, 
The  swallows  and  tame  doves  shield; 
Making  the  barn  the  homo  of  the  birds, 
As  well  as  the  beasts  of  the  field. 


with 
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And  down  in  the  meadows  waving. 

Tn  the  breeze  of  the  early  morn; 
Is  the  latest  crop  of  the  summer, 
The  golden,  luxurious  corn. 

It  stands  there  a  gift  pom  heaven, 


I  tion  the  aggregate  value  ot  the  ore  that  has 
been  dug  from  this  range  and  the  wages 


that  were  paid  for  digging  it, 


the  ore  that 


remains  to  be  dug  and  the  wages  that  will 
yet  be  earned  in  bringing  it  to  the  surface, 
Cumberland  county’s  greiit  iron  ore  field 
may  aptly  be  compared  to  acres  of  diamonds. 
These  iron  mines  have  brought  more  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  our  people  by  afford¬ 
ing  them  steady  employment,  and  have  con¬ 
tributed  more  to  the  material  development 

of  our  county  than  if  they  had  been  mines 
or  diamonds  instead. 

ALSO  OTHETt  MINERALS. 

But  iron  Is  not  the  only  mineral  that  these 
hills  contain.  Ocher  and  soapstone  and 
also  slate  have  been  found  in  abundan 
and  it  is  of  slate  I  wish  specially  to  tell  t 
reader  in  this  article.  You  may  have  see 
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in  some  of  the  local  newspapers  within  the 
last  six  months  of  a  slate  deposit  having 
been  discovered  on  the  Pine  Grove  estate  in 
the  South  Mountain.  It  is  not  a  late  dis¬ 
covery  but  rather  a  resurrection.  Its  exist¬ 
ence  was  known  many  years  ago,  and  there 
are  evidences  of  a  quarry  having  been  open¬ 
ed  into  it  about  the  beginning  of  the  presentfj 
century.  The  prominence  slate  has  Altai  now 
of  late  years  as  an  article  ot  commerce  led 
the  proprietors  of  the  Pine  Grove  estate  to 
look  more  closely  after  this  slate  deposit 
and  they  have  recently  prospected  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  slate  , 
and  somewhat  the  extent  of  the  deposit. 

It  is  located  against  the  south  side  of  - 
the  range  of  hills  which  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  furnace,  along  what  lias  been 
known  from  time  immemorial  as  tlie  ? 
“slate  quarry  road.”  The  place  where  J 
the  quarry  at  one  time  had  been  open-  j 
ed  into  it  is  well  up  towards  the  top  of 
the  hill.  Here  lay  a  dumpage  bank  so  old 
that  trees  had  grown  to  mature  size  in  it,  I 
had  been  cut  down  and  a  second  generation 
of  trees  grown  out  of  their  stamps.  From 
the  size  and  rings  of  these  stumps  and  trees 
it  is  roughly  estimated  that  the  earth  from 
which  they  grew  must  have  been  dumped  j 
there  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  ■ 
also  another  way  of  arriving  at  the  time  | 
when  this  quarry  was  worked  and  a  way 
that  more  reliably  determines  it.  In  an  old 
grave  yard  at  Pine  grove  ;  in  a  grave  yard 
at  Menallen,  Adams  county,  and  in  the  “old 
grave  yard”  at  Carlisle  there  are  slate  tomb 
stones — in  the  Carlisle  grave  yard  there  are 
quite  a  number.  The  dates  these  tomb 
stones  boar  range  from  about  179G  to  1815, 


most  of  them  being  earlier  than  1808.  There 
is  no  other  source  within  fifty  miles  of  these 
grave  yards  from  which  slate  tomb  stones 
could  have  been  obtained  and.  they  were, 
most  likely,  obtained  from  the  slate  quarry 
at  Pine  Grove.  The  fact  that  the  dates  upon 
the  stones  coincide  with  the  time  indicated 
by  the  growth  of  the  trees  on  the  dump 
bank  justifies  such  an  inference,  as  does  also 
the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  slate  of  these 
tomb  stones  corresponds  with  the  slate  of 
the  quarry.  It  is  said  that  there  was  once  a 
building  at  the  Pine  Grove  furnace  which 
was  covered  with  slate,  but  aside  from  this 
nothing  has  come  to  my  notice  that  slate 
from  this  deposit  was  ever  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  for  tomb  stones. 
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A  LARGE  DEPOSIT  AND  EASILY  WORKED. 


Just  what  the  extent  of  this  slate  deposit 


is  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Judging 
from  a  comparison  with  indications  near  the  | 
surface  of  slate  deposits  which  have  been 
worked  elsewhere,  it  must  be  immense.  It 
has  been  prospected  east  and  west  for  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  and  north  and  south  for 
over  a  thousand  feet.  What  its  depth  is 
neither  expert  or  novice  will  presume  to 
guess,  but  the  great  body  of  slate  which  is 
practically  in  sight  must  necessarily  have  a 
very  deep  foundation.  As  this  deposit  lies 


well  up  towards  the  top  of  the  mountain  it  *: 


can  bo  worked  to  advantage.  In  slate  min¬ 


ing,  as  in  all  kinds  of  mining, 


frequently  impeded  by 


operations  are  hi 
water  and  conse-  I 


quently  when  a  natural  outllow  can  be  pro-|S 


yided  for  the  water  a  very  heavy  expense  is 
avoided.  But  a  still  greater  advantage  is  |>i 
the  natural  dumpage  which  exists  here. 
Only  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  rock 
taken  from  a  slate  quarry  is  used. 

rest  is  thrown  aside  as  refuse  and  if  the  U9 

Mi 


te 
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quarry  is  extensively  operated  this  refuse  in  y 
course  of  time  accumulates  into  immense  J 
heaps  and  causes  great  inconvenience. 

The  same  conditions  which  afford  this 
deposit  a  natural  drainage  afford  it  also  a 
natural  dumpage  and  a  force  of  a  hundred 
men  can  here  work  a  quarry  for  thirty  years  ■ 
before  the  dumpage  will  cause  any  incon¬ 
venience.  Usually  there  is  so  much  earth 
and  refuse  to  remove  before  getting  down  to}** 
the  genuine  article  of  slate  that 


I 


it  costs  on! 

,l« 

an  average  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  ls 


dollars  to  open  a  slate  quarry.  As  a  large  iu 
part  of  the  Pine  Grove  slate  deposit  lies  h:J8 
the  mountain  side  much  of  this  expense  caenjJ 
also  be  saved.  It  is  consequently  a  depos.mJ 
that  can  be  worked  with  ease  and  with  conya®, 
T  ■  |, 
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<a;atively  little  of  the  preliminary  expense 
that  attends  slate  mining  ordinarily  and, 
therefore,  all  the  more  valuable  to  its  owners. 

|  A  gentleman  of  rare  intelligence  and  a  large 
I  acquaintance  with  the  Northampton  county 
1  slate  industries,  inspected  the  deposit  last 
July.  He  took  a  general  survey  of  the 
, property  from  the  top  of  the  hill  and  after 
contemplating  it  a  while  remarked:  “ This 
is  better  than  any  gold  mine  in  America.'’ 

And  the  excellence  of  the  slate  found  here 
can  not  be  questioned.  Practical  slate  men 
have  examined  the  mine  and  pronounced  it 
genuine  slate  and  of  a  very  good  quality.  It 
is  of  a  gray  color,  fine  in  the  grain,  compact 

taiql  is  quite  easily  polished.  It  can  be  split, 
sawed  and  carved  the  same  as  the  famous 
(Northampton  county  slate  can  be  manipu¬ 


lated  and  while  it  has  not  yet  been  actually 
-tried  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  answer 


every  purpose  for  which  any  slate  has  ever 
been  used. 


BRICK  MADE  FROM  IT. 


'  Within  the  last  five  years  brick  of  a  super¬ 
ior  quality  have  been  made  of  slate  and  to 
ascertain  whether  the  same  can  be  done  with 
the  Pine  Grove  slate,  the  owners  had  a  lot  of 
it  sent  to  the  works  of  the  American  Brick 
and  Tile  Company  at  Philipsburg,  N.  J., 

'  where  it  was  ground  and  made  into  bricks 
which  have  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  the 
ll,0teks  made  at  the  same  place  out  of  the 
tovorthampton  county  slate.  These  bricks 
'  J!ive  a  smoother  surface  and  sharper  edges 
than  any  pressed  clay  brick,  and  when  struck 
give  out  a  clear  metallic  ring  that  indicates 
great  solidity  and  strength.  For  brick  mak¬ 
ing  purposes  this  slate  is  equal  to  any  slate 
in  the  world  and  superior  to  any  other  known 
substance.  As  slate  brick  are  rapidly  coming 
nto  general  use  and  the  demand  for  them 


If 

.before  long  is  likely  to  be  great,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  owners  of  this  slate  deposit 
,  to  begin  the  manufacture  »f  slate  brick  at 
i  ,  Bine  Grove  and  use  the  slate  taken  from  the 
'quarry,  as  the  quarry  is  being  developed,  for 
;  that  purpose.  In  this  way  tbe  refuse,  neces- 
frisarily  present  in  slate  operations,  can  be 
nakept  under  control  and  the  work  of  develop¬ 
ed  ing  the  quarry  facilitated.  Careful  estimates 
r.  Jiayc  been  made  of  the  different  items 
apf  cost  and  it  has  been  found  that  slate 
ick  can  be  manufactured  and  marketed 


ora  Pine  Grove  at  a  price  that  can 


com¬ 
mand  a  large  sale  all  over  the  country.  It 
rumored  that  the  South  Mountain 
on  Company’s  railroad  is  to  be  extended 
1  its  present  terminus  at  the  furnace  at 


A- 


Pine  Grove  tolheslatcqaTrrv-,  aru!  *thatfno 
manufacture  of  slate ’brick  will  bo  com¬ 
menced  upon  an  extensive  scale  before  many 
months.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case 
a  large  slate  brick  industry  is  likely  to  grow 
up  and  any  enterprise  that  employs  much 
capital  and  labor  will  draw  to  that  locality  a 
steady  stream  of  wealth  from  the  outside 
woild.  Wealth  so  attracted  distributes  it¬ 
self  into  all  the  channels  of  business  and  its  ' 
beneficent  influences  will  be  felt  by  the  en-  ! 
tire  community.  In  other  words  it  is  a  case  I 
ol  diamonds  being  found  in  our  own  country 


and  around  our  own  doors, _ 

CUMBERLAND  VALtEY 


C  A  ) 


Seotch-Irlsfa  Donegal  Settlers  and  their 
Descendants. 


h  ' 


For  tbe  Examiner  and  Express. 

Several  days  ago  I  started  from  Colum¬ 
bia  to  attend  court  at  Chambersburg. 
While  on  my  way  there  I  concluded  to 
stop  off  at  Kingston  Station,  on  the  Cum - 
;  iberland  Valley  Railroad,  about  12  miles 
■west  of  the  river,  and  spend  one  after¬ 
noon  and  night  with  friend,  James  Ander¬ 
son,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of  tiie  family  who 
settled  in  Donegal,  upon  the  farm  ad- 
I  joining  the  one  upon  which  I  was  born.v 

I  found  Mr.  Anderson  at  the  depot,  and  H 
getting  into  his  vehicle  I  placed  myself 
in  his  charge.  From  the  depot  we  went 
to  a  village  called  New  Kingston,  situated 
half  a  mile  from  the  railroad  and  twelve 
miles  west  of  the  river.  The  village  is 
situated  along  the  Harrisburg  and  Carlisle 
N  turnpike,  and  is  built  upon  land  settled 
by  Joseph  Junk  in  before  the  Revolution. 
||W  long  line  of  attorneys,  distinguished 
for  their  talent,  comes  down  from  this 
family.  While  passing  through  the  vil¬ 
lage  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  brick 
•church  building,  then  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  in  the 
contractor  and  master  builder  a  fellow- 
;  apprentice,  named  Richard  Oswald,  who 
was  born  in  Washington,  this  county, 
and  was  apprenticed  in  183S,  with  the 
.  writer,  to  Israel  Cooper,  of  Columbia, 
•carpenter.  The  circumstance  called  to 
I  mind  many  incidents  which  occured  in 
our  boyhood  days.  Mr.  Oswald  is  an  ex- 
jpensive  builder  and  resides  iu  Meehanics- 


viL 


burg. 

At  the  western  edge  of  the  village  we 
turned  north  and  passed  through  the 
private  grounds  of  the  beautiful  country 
seat  of  II.  W.  Kenaga,  the  celebrated 
hotel  keeper  of  Pittsburg  and  Philadel- 
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1  property  «  gc^  upon  a  public  rood ,  « £ 
l  uine  east  and  west,  on  the  top^ofth  \ 
backbone  of  a  ridge  which  nearly  divides 
the  Valley  in  half.  From  Uns  road  a 
Uirds-eye  view  is  had  of  the  \  al  , 

'  tending  from  mountain  to  mountain.  A. 
we  faced  the  east  the  land  upon  he  le 
|  was  much  more  rolling  and  undulat  g 
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under  a  mgn  state  «  ‘  in  our  own 

buildings  were  equal  to  those  in 
1  county,  which  are,  hard  to  excel. 

While  casting  our  eyes  ore.  die  > 

1  Valley  .east  of  the  ridge,  I  was  P™' 
account  for  die  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
early  See*,* -Irish  setUere ‘S 
i  locate  Lnemselves  along  t  (’Ou0do- 

base  of  tFe  mountain,  b  y  ide  of  lUe 

it  a  summer  resort,  but  tnc  \em, 

(After  passing  along  the  backbone  for 

'two  or  three  miles  we  came  to  a  Mhage 

Lituatcd  along  the  Harrisburg  m-npikc, 

1  wi  Hnerptown,  named  altei  jonainan 
IhS  2sqg  who’  owned  the  land  upon 
which  tire  town  is  built,  lie  was  one  ot 

I  the  earliest  settlers,  and  became  a  vci> 

Imminent  person.  We  stopped  a  few 
(Sites  in  the  town  to  pay  our  respects 
|  to  Mrs.  Margery  Snowden,  the  mothei  of 
!  Col  Louden  Snowden,  of  r  hiladelpbia, 
and  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr  Isaac  Snow- 
I  den,  who  was  the  son  of  the  Ke\.  j-  < 


Donegal;  and,  I  believe,  was  stationed 
at  Lancaster.  Mrs.  Snowden  is  decendcd 
from  a  family,  who  lived  along  Lig 
Cliickies  creek,  named  Bynes.  lhe 
mother  of  the  late  Henry  McCormick, 

E,q.,of  Harrisburg, was  also  a  descendant. 

Thomas  Bynes,  who  was  a  member  ot 
Donegal  church,  settled  along  Big  Cluck - 
ics  crack  before  the  Revolution.  His  land 
lad  joined  the  Moores’,  Scotts’  and  b  pears  . 
Bv  referring  to  the  Rev.  Cohn  Mclai- 
nuhar’s  “Catechising  Roll  of  ye  members 
of  the  Congregation  of  Donegal,  taken 
down  November,  1776,”  I  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  names  in  one  family  group,  under 
the  head  of  “Big  Chickeese  . 

“Thomas  Bynes,  communicant ;  l'iar- 
sraret  Bynes,  communicant;  Robert  Bynes, 
Marjory  Bynes, Margaret  Bynes, Elizabeth 
I  Scot  An  Vans,  Jo.  A  ans,  Aurthur  >  aiis, 
Mrs!  Pedant  (Pedan).  This  whole  family 
group  moved  to  Cumberland  Valley  dur- 
ino-  or  about  the  close  ot  the  Revolution- 

8 !  ary  War.  .  .  , 

I  q;he  late  Dr.  Joseph  Crain,  a  prominent 
I  physician  who  settled  in  Hogetown,  was 
'■  horn  in  Lancaster  city,  December  2o, 
1803. 


HFaln,  who  removed  from  Lancaster,  in 
1805,  to  Hogetown.  He  was  a  member  ol 

the  Constitutional  Convention  .of  1  -  5. 

■  Oil  our  left  was  the  beautiful  plantation 
[Lf  the  Walkers,  one  of  whom  married  the 
%idow  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon 
of  Princeton.  The  Sterretts,  of  Donegal  J 
|iind  Woods,  of  Leacock. intermarried  into 

thThe!Bl-ysoiis  own  a  fine  plantation  near 
■  the  Walkers.  William  Bryson,  who  is 
1  engaged  extensively  in  the  pm  busi¬ 
ness  in  Mechanicsburg,  married  a  M  as 

Cooper,  a  descendant  of  the  late  John 

Evans  Esq.,  of  Wilkesbarre. 

An  hour  or  two  before  sunset  we 
arrived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Anderson. 
His  splendid  farm  of  perhaps  two  liun- 
1  dred  and  fifty  acres  lies  upon  both  sides 
S  the  Cumberland  Valley  Rag road, about 
three  miles  west  of  Mechanicsburg.  x lie 
part  ly  ng  south  of  the  railroad  has  sepa¬ 
rate  form  buildings.  The  old  family 
mansion  in  which  James  Andersen 
I  rpsides  is  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
I  railroad *S  It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 

I  yards  and  lawns,  with  an  abundance  of  , 

fruit  of  all  kinds.  The  house  is  a  double 
two  storv  stone  mansion,  with  a  laige 
I  hall  running  through  the  centre,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  old  inansionsbmlt 

county  hv  the _  rich  Englisl  and 


whom  1  believe,  are  married,  the  an  aQ 
cestor’ of  Mr.  Anderson  was  the  Rev.  jJH 
James  Anderson,  who  came  to  preach  at  (  wh 
Donegal  in  1726,  and  purchased  the  land  .  J 
?ow  owned  by  James  Duffy,  and  upon  t] 
hieh  a  portion  of  Marietta  is  laid  out.  )U| 
'while  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  was  sta-  .  b 
"S  in  New  York  city  « 

was  born  there,  February  2, .1719,  and  o 
March  5, 1740,  he  married  Ruth  Bayley 
of  Donegal,  who  was  born  m  l 7—  Y 

had  eight  children,  as  follows  . 

Jamls  who  was  born  in  Donegal  De- 
rernber  26  17H.  On  the  3rd  day  of  April, 

W66  he  married  Jane  Tate,  daughter  of 
the  Revljoseph  Tat.,  w^jeaasLgL. 
Donegal  from  1748  to  1772.  1  heir  chddrgM 

were  James,  born  October  1  ',  L<»j,  t  l(rf  R3 

June  7  1S15  ;  this  was  the  one  who  laid H 
^  Marietta  in  part.  Margaret,  born 
December  1,  1760;  Joseph  Late,  boin 
June  6,  1771;  Ruth  born  November  4 
1773.  Jane  Tate  Anderson,  the  wife  _ot 
ilr  Anderson,  died  February  /, 
land  on  February  lit,  1778  Mr.  A.rdenon 
married  Margaret  Chambers,  k)  «” 
lie  had  Thomas,  who  was  born  Januaiy 

og  177P  who  married  Mary  Adams,  Apn 

15’  isii.  Their  son  James,  who  now 
owns  the  mansion  farm,  was  horn  March 
~  1812.  Abe  Adams  Anderson  was  ho  n 
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city,  1/eLciiLDci 
son  of  Richard  M.  | 


1  January  25,  1815;  'Elisabeth,  .lone  24 
1 1819.  James  Anderson,  No.  3,  had  otliei 

j  children  by  Margaret  Chambers  to  wit .  1 

Jean,  Mary,  William,  Chambers,  Cailand 

and  Elanor.  J 

Thomas  Anderson  vaa  horn  at  Ande  J 

m’s  Ferry.  When  twenty-one  years 


a«  'ie 
Cumber 


settled  in 
and  Counts 


(East  Pennsborougb,  I 

-  - — . .  His.father,  James.  I 

„  first  purcJiased  a  farm  adjoining  Silver 
tar!  !‘,">r,uS  Church,  and  afterwards  pur- 

t..  tha  c _  i  .  J, 


that 


sor;, 


tiij  farm  where  James  Andei- 
,  ■  ius  grandson,  resides.  This  is  the 

-  .  branch  of  this  extensive  familv 
A  g  who  own  any  portion  of  the  land¬ 
ed  estate  of  their  ancestors,  the  Aiider- 


acti 


sons. 


The  present  Mrs.  Anderson  was  a. 


slal  r>  1  - iinucioun  was  a 

Bucher,  and  belongs  to  the  Harrisburg 
u  : l1  a heh  of  that  family.  I  am  inclined  to 
pro  think  that  they  come  from  the  Buchers 

II-  h  r\  cr.  ‘  '  1  *  - 

CO' 


IS  i 


who  settled  near  Maytown. 

After  tea  w  e  went  to  see  Silver  Spriim 
Church,  one  of  the  oldest  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  Valley.  I  found  it  sur¬ 
rounded  very  much  as  Donegal  Church  is 
surrounded,  by  large  oaks,  with  a  large 
spring  on  the  north  side.  The  building 
go  is  ol  stone,  and  is  the  second  or  third  one 
is  erected.  The  present  one  has  been 
i  modernized.  The  graveyard  is  in  a  very 


cai 

ha 


E«  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  trustees 
sm-ukl  take  immediate  measures  to  level 


(N'  the  ground  and  make  it  a  more  presenta- 
£a  ble  appearance.  A  number  of  the  Ster- 


\ «-  ~  jrx.  iiuiuuer  ui  ine  ruer- 

•tr  ^etts  and  Galbraiths  are  buried  there. 


,,  £fon>  thence  we  went  to  Mechanicsburg. 
the  corn  crop  is  rather  better  than  the 


■  ~  - ^ 

O'  Lancaster  county  crop.  There  is  not  a 
.  great  deal  of  tobacco  cultivated,  and 
generally  what  I  saw  was  not  as  good  as 


it  is  m  this  county.  There  was  a  lot  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  acres,  however,  farm¬ 
ed  by  a  Lancaster  county  man,  which  is 
very  hue,  and,  I  think,  is  not  excelled 
anywhere.  There  is  a  larger  proportion 
of  oak  and  hickory  timber  standing 
t.ie  Valley  than  there  is  in  this  com 


a  . county,  j 

1  lie  land  is  limestone, and  the  rocks  crop  1 
out  very  much.  I  noticed  that  the  new  1 
'  barns  were  much  higher  in  the  forebay  | 
>1  than  our  own,  which  increases  the  ca-  ' 
t.  l,acl|y  for  storage  very  much.  Mr.  Mus- 
ser,  who  resides  near  Columbia,  lias  \ 

’  coopted  this  plan.  I  noticed  a  number  of 
1  bank  barns  which  had  the  stone  gables  j; 
i  torn  down  to  the  square,  and  a  frame  ! 

,  built  upon  the  top,  which  gave  the  barn  | 
an  elevation  of  several  more  feet.  This 
must  have  been  a  great  saving  in  the  ex-  1 
pense  of  erection.  Some  of  our  own  !’ 
farmers  have  taken  down  their  walls  to 
Abe  foundation,  and  built  entirely  new  ; 

|  structures  at  great  expense,  which  arc 
’really  no  better  than  the  ones  I  men¬ 
tioned. 

;  The  peach  crop  in  the  Valley  is  large  ;  | 
i  the  anples  seem  to  lie  rather  scarce,  but  [1 
! grapes  are  plenty  and  very  line. 

A  traveler  who  has  never  seen  the 
vallies  of  Lancaster  county,  and  who 
(■passes  along  the  Cumberland  Valley,  will  ' 

1  tpf3'  bkely  think  there  is  not  another  as  S 
S'SMy  an,l  attractive  spot  in  the  countrv  J 
finhere  are  some  descendants  of  Robert  M 
f yjitehill,  Esq.,  who  came  to  the  Valley  :| 
i  p i  Pequea  one  hundred  years  ago,  now  I 
living  near  Uogetown. 

AVhen  in  Cbambersburg  I  called  to  see  * 
■>  ol.iam  Chambers,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of 
•'enjamin  Chambers,  whose  first  wife 
ns  the  daughter  of  James  Patterson,  I 
•qo  lived  in  the  Manor  near  Washington,  j 

,  ,  ,  Samuel  Evans.  B 

Cl '(  ember  18,  187(1. 
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A  Relic  of  the  Revolution. 

The  man  that  beare'thc  distinction  oi 


being  the  oldest  survivor  of  the  war  of 
1812  is  William  Boone,  who  lives  with 
liis  daughter,  Mrs.  Barrington,  near 
Blissficld.  He  was  born  March  2, 1793, 
in  Cumberland  county,  Pa.  He  is  a 
grandson  of  the  famous  Kentuckian. 
AVhen  Mr.  Boone  was  a  lad  of  five  years 
he  saw  Gen.  Washington  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  loves  to  tell  of  the  “good  old  : 
days  when  he  was  a  boy.”  AVhen  he  , 
.became  twenty  years  old  the  war  of  i 
1812  broke  out.  He  enlisted,  fought  all 
through  the  trouble  and  carries  a  bullet : 
to  remind  him  of  the  experience.  AVhen 
sixty  years  old  he  was  as  spry  as  a  grass¬ 
hopper,  and  could  turn  a  handspring  as 
easily  as  a  boy  of  sixteen.  He  has  been 
a  resident  of  Lenawee  county  for  thirty 
years.  He  is  remarkably  well  preserved 
for  a  man  one  hundred  years  old.  At  i 
his  birthday  anniversary  a  few  days] 
since  lie  was  very  jolly  and  entertained  ; 
hopes  of  attending  the  world’s  fair. 

*.*  "I 


An  Historical  Building  to  be  Remodeled. 


The  large  brick  building  on  North 
Hanover  street  occupied  by  the  law 
offices  of  Henderson  and  Hays,  is  being 
remodeled  throughout.  Samuel  Wet-i 
zel  is  the  contractor.  This  is  the  old 
Blaine  building,  former  home  of  James 
G.  Blaine’s  ancestors,  and  it  has  been 
preserved  almost  unchanged  for  many 
years. 

It  is  found  necessary  to  make  alter*- 
tions  and  improvements,  and  some  of 
its  ancient  work  will  have  to  go,  al¬ 
though  in  the  main  the  building  will  j 
remain  much  the  same  in  external  ap«| 
pearance. 

In  removing  the  door  and  window 
frames  the  substantial  workmanship 
of  the  building  is  to  be  seen,  and  it  is| 
easy  to  understand  how  those  build¬ 
ings  have  so  well  stood  a  century’pj 

— - - 


wear. 
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he  Cumberland  Valley1 
a  Favored  Section. 


EK  LANDSCAPE  SMILES  WITH  j 
BEAUTY  A  X  it  HEK  SOUTH 
HOIATAIX  RANOE  TEA.. MS 
WITH  MIXEKAI. 

WEALTH. 


BY  J.  ZE.UIEE. 

Several  years  ago  a  learned  man  one'even- 
ig  lectured  to  a  Carlisle  audience  on  the 
lbject  of  Acres  of  Diamonds.  He  insisted  J 
at  it  wasn’t  necessary,  as  is  generally  sup- 
osed,  to  wander  off  to  foreign  lands  to  find 
iamonds  ;  that  they  could  be  found  right 
sre  in  Carlisle;  in  Cumberland  county; 
ires  of  them.  The  term  Acres  of  Diamonds 
e  used  merely  as  a  figure  to  point  the  moral 
at  in  and  about  our  own  homes  lie  hap  pi - 
ess,  contentment  and  the  comforts  and  joys 
he  possession  of  great  wealth  is  supposed 
i  bring.  He  was  a  keen  and  eloquent  reas- 
ner  and  converted  many  of  his  hearers  to 
is  view  of  the  matter. 

The  same  lecture  also  contained  a  les- 
pn  in  the  practical  and  material  affairs 
r  life,  although  the  orator  did  not  de- 
lare  it.  Mankind  in  general  have  a  su- 
irstitious  belief  that  away  off  there  is 
ealth  and  happiness  and  comfortable 
lomos,  and  here  in  the  Cumberland  Valley 
e  superstition  is  as  prevalent  and  deep- 
looted  as  anywhere.  Almost  every  man 
on  meet  cherishes  the  idea  that  somewhere 
ut  in  the  untried  world  there  are  better 
bailees  of  winning  fortune  and  fame  than 
tere  at  home.  It  is  a  species  of  enterprise 
mt  it  is  liable  to  be  unwisely  practiced.  It 
true  that  there  are  gkiat  opportunities  out 
j  the  world,  for  it  is  a  very  big  world,  but 
here  are  also  opportunities  near  at  home. 
The  Cumberland  Valley  is  one  of  the  love- 
jest  spots  on  earth  and  beauty  is  only  one  of 
|ts  many  merits.  It  has  a  productive  soil,  an 
bundance  of  pure  water,  fine  streams,  in¬ 
digent  people  and  easy  access  to  all  the 
cities  on  the  east  side  of  the  conti- 
,t.  It  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  most 
ipulous  part  of  this  great  country  and  all 
ngs  considered  is  as  favored  a  locality  as 


'  m 


j  lies  anyw. 
railroad  from  the  eastern  seaboard  cities  to 
points  in  the  southwest, extends  through  the 
middle  of  the  valley',  another,  under  con¬ 
struction  and  intended  for  a  through  route 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  runs  along  its 
south  side,  and  a  third — surveyed  through 
it  on  an  air  line  between  Harrisburg  and 
Pittsburg  —  has  a  great  amount  of  heavy 
work  done  upon  it  and  will  some  day  be 
completed.  Besides  the  roads  running 
lengthwise  through  the  valley  there  is  one 
from  Carlisle  to  Gettysburg  which  from 
Gettysburg  is  surveyed  through  to  Washing¬ 
ton  city.  This  surveyed  extension  will  be 
completed  at  an  early  date  and  Carlisle  be 
given  direct  connection  with  the  capital  of 
the  nation.  From  Mechanicsburg  there  is  a 
branch  road  to  Dillsburg  and  from  Shippens- 
hurg  there  is  a  road  direct  to  Baltimore. 
Surely  in  the  matter  of  railroads  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Valley  is  already  richly  blessed  and 
destined  to  have  its  blessings  greatly  multi¬ 
plied. 

But  fertile  acres,  gushing  springs  and 
streams  of  crystal  water,  landscapes 
of  ravishing  beauty  and  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  railroads  do  not  comprise  all 
the  wealth  of  this  land  of  promise. 
Along  the  south  side  of  the  valley  lies 
a  series  of  hills  known  locally  as  the  South 
Mountain,  which  from  one  end  to  the  other 
is  filled  with  iron  ore  and  other  valuable 
minerals.  The  hills  are  a  part  of  th,e  same 
range  which  in  Lebanon  county  contains  the 
the  famous  Cornwall  Iron  Mines, and  the  ore 
taken  from  them  is  in  quality  much  like  the 
the  Cornwall  ore.  At  some  points  in  the 
South  Mountain  iron  mines  were  worked 
over  a  hundred  years  ago  and  mining  has 
been  carried  on  extensively  and  continu¬ 
ously  ever  since.  Take  a  trip  through 
these  hills  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
Franklin  county  line,  crossing  and  recross¬ 
ing  the  range  occasionally,  and  you  will  be 
astonished  in  every  mile  of  your  journey  at 
the  great  amount  of  ore  mining  that  lias  been 
done  and  is  now  being  done.  Excavations 
of  astounding  depth  and  width  have  been 
sunk  into  the  earth  at  places,  while  around 
them,  piled  up  into  banks  as  high  as  hills, 
lies  the  yellow  dumpage.  These  excavations  i 
and  dump  piles  are  a  common  sight.  People 
living  near  them  and  seeing  them  every  day 
seldom  refer  to  them,  but  to  the  practical 
and  reflective  mind  they  speak  eloquently  of 
the  labor  they  cost  and  of  the  wealth  they 
have  yielded  and  will  so  speak  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  to  come.  Taking  into  consider/^ 


i*\y, 


A.  that  their  uncle,  Rev.  Cain,  would  Bel 
buried  at  Albion,  and  that  the  funeral  would  j 
take  place  Wednesday,  at  two  o’clock  p.m. 
It  is  said  that  he  expired  so  suddenly  that 
he  left  a  sentence  in  his  sermon  unfinished. 
His  age  was  sixty  years. 

George  F.  Cain  was  a  native  of  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  and  was  born  at  or  near 
Mechanicsburg,  and  on  arriving  at  manhood 
commenced  life  by  teaching  school  at  Fay¬ 
etteville.  He  become  a  resident  of  Shippens- 
burg  in  1853,  and  taught  for  several  yearsin 
the  common  schools.  He  afterwards  took  up 
the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  j 
bars  of  Cumberland  and  Franklin  Counties. 

In  politics  he  was  originally  a  Whig,  but 
in  the  campaign  of  1856  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  election  of  James  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Cain  possessed  high  gifts  of  oratory  and 
as  a  public  speaker  was  very  much  sought 
after.  He  afterwards  affiliated  with  the 
Republican  party  and  was  one  of  its  warmest 
adherents  and  supporters  until  the  close  of 
his  life. 

After  practicing  law  a  few  years  Mr. 
Cain’s  mind  turned  towards  theology  and  he 
took  a  course  in  the  Theological  Seminary  j 
at  Allegheny.  His  first  charge,  was  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  at  Stroudsburg, 
Monroe  County  Pa.  He  entered  upon  his 
ministerial  career,  and  was  ordained  in  1860. 
He  was  married  in  1862,  to  Miss  Evaline  M. 
Altick,  sister  of  the  late  Col.  J.  C.  Altick, 
of  Shippensburg.  He  afterwards  was  called 
to  Erie,  thence  to  Alexander  Church, 
Philadelphia.  He  also,  served  congregations 
at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Springfield  and  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio,  and  about  six  years  ago  he 
accepted  the  call  to  the  church  at  Albion, 
New  York,  and  where  he  has  since  been 
preaching  to  a  large  and  appreciative  con¬ 
gregation. 

The  readers  of  The  News  will  remember 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Madge  Burrows  which  occurred  in  the 
month  of  January  last.  She  was  the  only 
child  and  daughter  of  Rev.  Cain.  She  was 
a  young  lady  of  more  than  usual  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  almost  idolized  by  her  parents. 
Her  demise  left  the  parents  prostrated  with 
grief,  and  of  Mr.  Cain  it  may  be  said  he 
never  recovered  from  the  loss  he  sustained 
through  her  death,  although  in  a  general  I 
way  he  appeared  in  his  usual  health.  Mr. 
Frank  Fleming,  his  nephew,  had  been  to  see  : 
him  but  a  few  weeks  ago  and  found  him  j 
possessed  of  bis  usual  cheerful  disposition, 
but  not  fully  recovered  from  the  sorrow 
above  mentioned. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cain,  was  well  known  in  this 
community  and  much  sorrow  is  expressed 
at  his  being  so  saddly  called  away,  and  to 
Mrs.  Cain  sincere  sympathy  is  extended  in 


her  behal 

Rev.  Cain,  was  possessed  of  a  fine,  command- 1 
ing  appearance,  and  his  urbane  manner  and 
kindness  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact  won  for  him  many  friends  in  all  phases 
of  life.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he  had  more 
than  ordinary  gifts,  and  his  sermons  were 
frequently  models  of  eloquence,  combined 
with  divine  teachings  aud  cbristiau  purity. 

The  Albion  Republican  of  September  24th 
has  the  following  in  reference  to  Rev.  Caiu’s 
demise:  On  Sunday  last  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Cain, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  entered 
his  pulpit  for  the  morning  service  with  every 
appearance  of  being  in  his  ordinary  state  of 
health.  The  service  was  opened  and  pro 
ceeded  as  usual.  Hi3  text  was  announced, 
2d  Kings  5:12,  and  from  that  scripture  he 
preached  in  clear  and  distinct  tones.  When 
nearly  through  with  the  sermon,  and  just  as 
he  uttered  the  word  “specific,"  without  a 
second’s  warning  he  fell  to  the  floor.  Friends 
hastened  to  his  side,  and  thinking  he  had 
faiuted,  carried  him  into  the  vestry.  Mrs. 
Dr.  Watson,  who  was  in  the  congregation, 
was  called,  as  was  also  Dr.  Dolley,  who 
was  passing  by  at  the  time,  and  they  made 
the  sad  announcement  that  the  man  was. 
dead.  He  had  dropped  dead  “with  the 
harness  on"  and  his  earthly  labors  were  end¬ 
ed!  The  effect  upon  the  congregation  can 
not  be  described.  Some  gave  expression'  jo 
their  grief  by  loud  sobs— others  were  su 
deeply  moved  that  tears  could  not  flow.  It 
was  a  time  of  awful  solemnity  as  the  people 
began  to  realize  that  their  beloved  pastor  had 
been  called  to  his  eternal  home,  and  that  the 
call  had  been  made  in  their  very  presence 
and  while  he  was  teaching  them  the  truths 
of  God's  word.  Messages  were  sent  to  all 
the  churches  and  the  sad  news  was  spoken 


in  broken  accents  by  the  pastors  and  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  congregations  with  expressions  of 
siDcerest  sorrow.  The  cause  of  the  death 
was  heart  disease. 

Few  pastors  who  have  lived  in  Albion 
enjoyed  the  affections  of  the  people  whom 
he  knew  more  than  did  Dr.  Cain.  He  wasj 
a  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  man  socially, 
with  a  disposition  which  cast  sunshine  all 
about  him ;  and  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman 
in  his  manner  and  demeanor  towards  all. 
He  was  a  careful  and  devout  student  of  the 
Bible  and  an  able  and  forceful  preacher,  his 
discourses  always  indicating  deep  thought 
and  conscientious  preparation.  In  his  home 
life  he  was  most  devoted,  giving  to  his  in¬ 
valid  wife  all  the  care  and  attention  which 
a  loving  and  noble  nature  such  as  he  pos¬ 
sessed  could  suggest.  The  death  of  hisl 
daughter,  Margaret,  so  soon  after  her  mar¬ 
riage.  was  a  severe  blow  to  him,  but  he  bori 
the  affliction  with  a  submission  which  maj 
fested  the  strength  and  depth  of  bisrelf 
life. 

It  is  not  alone  the  Presbyterian  |gfurcb 
which  mourns  the  death  of  Dr.  Cal|T.  All 
churches,  the  whole  communitjf  mourns 
when  such  a  man  falls;  and  in  tl|(ja  hour  of 
deepest  sorrow  all  hearts  which  l»ve  knowru 
the  kinduess,  and  sympathy,  aim  sinceri 
of  this  faithful  servant  of  Gojpf  arc  touched 


and  sensibly  moved. 


1GV  :e  served,  her  faults  being 
Ciiew  of  the  kindliness  of  her 


ft,  not  to  say  profane,  in  her  language, 

•  was  as  a  rule  popular  with  those  whom 

overlooked  in 
'  her  disposition. 
During  the  so-calied  “Whiskv  Insurrec- 
ion”  in  1794,  when  General  Washington, 

1  his  way  to  the  Western  country,  stopped 
:ar  Carlisle  with  his  old  friend,  Colonel 
phraim  Blaine,  one  of  his  most  welcome 
visitors  was  Mollie  of  Monmouth,  who  made 
a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to  his  stopping  place. 
When  the  story  of  her  service  was  re-called 
3  veteran  General  greeted  her  with  the 
most  cordiality. 

the  21st  of  February,  1822,  the  Legis- 
of  Penn^ir/ania  passed  a  bill  grant- 
_  this  Revolutionary  heroine  a  gratuity 
;0,  payable  immediately,  and  an  annuity 
e  same  amount  payable  thereafter,  half 
,  during  her  life.  Governor  Joseph 
it  promptly  approved  the  bill.  This 
relief  was  granted  to  “Molly  McKolly,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  the  act,  “for  her 
services  during  the  Eevolutionarvwar.”  (6.) 
mollie’s  death. 

Mollie  lived  to  the  age  of  79,  when,  on  the 
.  day  of  January,  1832,  she  died  where, 
days,  she  had  Jived,  in  the  old 
at  the  corner  of  North  and  Bed- 
,  in  Carlisle.  She  was  buried, 
ilitary  honors,  in  the  old  cemetery, 
the  hallowed  precinct  s  of  which  rest 
of  many  of  that  notable  band  of 
statesmen  in  which  is  found  such 
John  Armstrong,  William  Irvine, 
venson,  Robert  Magaw,  Frederick 
in  Bannister  Gibson  and  a  score 
whose  fame,  for  their  military  or 
ices,  will  live  so  long  as  the  story 
volution  and  the  early  struggles 
vernment  shall  be  told, 
such  good  company  as  this  was  Mollie 
ed,  under  a  deep  snow  by  the  side  of 
first  husband,  while  a  military  salute 
fine  of  the  companies  of  sol- 
in  attendance. 

the  Centennial  year  of  1876,  when  a 
renewed  interest  attached  to  everything 
connected  with  the  Revolutionary  period, 
certain  patriotic  citizens  of  Carlisle  erected 
a  modest  monument  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  heroine  of  Monmouth  sleeps  her  last 
sleep.  It  is  of  white  marble,  a  plain  slab 
with  oblong  base.  In  height  it  stands  about 
feet,  and,  barring  an  error  in  the  date  of 
ollie’s  death,  is  in  all  respects  a  very  pro- 
r  memorial.  It  bears  the  following  m- 
ption: 

*•***»»*»»  *  *  *  ■»  -***»»»*****  *  * 

..  I 

MOLLIE  McCAULY, 

Renowned  In  History  as 
‘•MOLLIE  PITCHER,” 

The  Heroine  of  Mod  mouth, 

Died  January,  1833, 

Aged  79  Years. 

"Hr 

l  by  the  Citizens  of  Cumberland  County,* 

July  4, 1S76.  » 

* 

<■  **■■#*  «  »  *  *  *  «  *  it  *  *  -*•  *  rn  *■  *  *  •*  •»  it  it 

5ach  succeeding  Decoration  Day,  when 
he  representatives  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
die  Republic,  at  Carlisle,  strew  flowers  upon 


I  the  mounds  which  mark  the  last  resting 
places  of  their  dead  comrades  who  sleep  in 
|  this  ancient  burial  ground,  they  do  not  for¬ 
get  the  humble  grave  of  “Mollie  Pitcher,” 
but  count  it  an  honor  to  garland  it  with 
their  choicest  memorials.  u.  M.  N. 


SHIPPENSBURG,  PENN’A: 
Friday  Morning,  September  26, 1890. 


Historic  Old  Paxtang. 

The  seequi-ceDtennial  of  the  historic  Pax- 
tang  Church,  situated  a  short  distance  east 
of  Harrisburg,  was  celebrated  Thursday,  of 
last  week,  and  brought  together  a  large 
assemblage  of  people  to  pay  honor  and  - 
tribute  to  the  famous  and  ancient  structure. 
The  weather  was  propitious.  At  10:00 
a.ra.,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskin,  D.D.,  of  New- 
ville,  delivered  the  invocation,  which,  was 
followed  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn. 

Rev.  W.  A.  McCarrell,  of  Shlppensburg, 
read  a  scripture  lesson  appropriate  to  the  : 
occasion,  after  which  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Albert  Wil¬ 
liamson,  pastor  of  the  Paxtang  Church. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Egie,  of  Harrisburg,  ns  orator 
of  the  day,  then  delivered  the  histoiic  ad¬ 
dress.  It  was  a  clear  and  succinct  narrative 
of  the  origin,  rise,  work  and  progress  of  the 
different  historic  epochs  through  which  the 
church  aud  its  congregation  passed,  in  the  j 
relation  of  which  the  orator  drew  many , 
splendid  pictures  of  the  times  of  which  be 
treated  and  the  good  and  brave  men  who 
were  actors  in  its  events. 

Rev.  W.  Wert,  of  Carlisle,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  subject  of  “Presbyterianism 
in  this  Region,”  which  he  followed  the  j 
rise  of  that  church  for  its  origin  at  Paxtang 
through  its  progress  of  nearly  a  century ' 
and  a  half  to  the  present  time,  showing  its 
wonderful  growth,  and  the  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  it  has  exercised  in  religious  dissemina¬ 
tion  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Short  addresses  were  then  delivered  on 
the  churches  which  sprung  from  the  Pax-  f 
tang  Congregation. 

Death  of  Rev.  George  F.  Cain. 

Telegraphic  information  reached  this  Bor¬ 
ough  Sabbath  evening,  that  Rev.  George  F. 
Cain,  had  expired  suddenly,  in  his  pulpit, 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Albion,  N.  Y., 
during  the  forenoon  of  that  day.  No  further 
information  was  received  until  Tuesday 
morning,  when  Mr.  F.  B.  Fleming,  who 
|  went  to  Albion,  informed  his  brother,  John 


j#' 


■ 


A  CARLISLE  HOUSE  OP  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS. 

Supposed  to  Have  Been  Occupied  by  a  Portion  of  General  Washington’s  Staff  When  He  Visited  the 

Town  During  the  Whisky  Insurrection. 

(From  a  Jlecent  Photograph.) 


Colonel 


i  .  Irvine,  having  been  taken  pris¬ 

oner  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  waS  paroled 
on  June  7, 1776.  Exchanged  in  1778',  in  the  ' 
latter  part  of  April,  he  assumed  command  1 
of  the  7th  Regiment,  and  it  was  with  that 
regiment  that  he  distinguished  himself  at 
.Monmouth 


It  was  no  unusual  thing  during  the  Revo- 
,  lutionary  War  for  Wi ves  to  accompany  their 

husbands  to  the  army  and  to  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  nurses  among  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  camp.  Strong  and  robust,  well 
s  u  Red  for  this  duty,  Mollie  Hayes  could  not 
be  induced  to  remain  behind  when  her  hus¬ 
band  went  to  war,  ana  so  she  was  found 
n  ear  him  making  herself  useful  around  the 
h  eadquarters  of  Colonel  Irvine  when  the 
b  attie  of  Monmouth  took  place.  In  that 
engagement  Hayes,  although  belonging  to 

wUhiilnf?iDtlT-  coraPar,y>  had,  at  least  for  a 
wh  le,  the  direction  of  a  canno  n.  That  he 

I  TbTe  lUlled, t0  thiS  Servi0e  aPpeara  reason^ 
a  A  <°Uf?h  !n  Vicw  °t  the  fact  that  he 
'was  formerly  enlisted  in  an  ar¬ 
tillery  company.  In  the  thick  of  the 

ocf1niei?eniUHayeS  WaS  wounded,  while  still 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  an  artilleryman 

J°’ W,as  a  slight  one,  and  from  its 
effects  he  subsequently  recovered.  At  the 
moment  when  he  fell,  his  wife,  who  had  been 

with7  H?  Wiate*  t0  those  ""ho  were  overcome 
witn  the  heat,  was  just  approaching  the 

was  Wa,S  fifhting  (5).  As  Hayes 

Pitcher  ”  as  tT  the,?.eld-  his  wife  (“Mollie 
mecisf’  V,he  soldlers  called  her.  in  ap. 

of,h':r  very  grateful  service  to 
and  l  lnita!uly  tQok  her  place  at  the  guu 
I  seyera?Lrrdl"-f  ‘V  16  stor-V  some,  served 
andfi,d,S;  blVaS  others  say,  loaded 
ajid  filed  only  one.  Sand,  while  she  insisted 


w.  was  most  reluctant) . 
cl  iced  to  retire,  rt  is  further  told  of  her 
\v'  "'as  seen  at  this  service  hv  Gencr, 
.Vashiugton,  who,  upon  being  fuilv  informr 
of  her  conduct,  gave  her  a  commission 
seigeant  by  brevet. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  self-c 
enceoUhi8  heroine,  jt  is  related  that 
ad  besides  her  husband,  a  friend 
battie  of  Monmouth,  who,  being  s~ 
wo uncled  and  taken  for  dead,  was  it 
with  many  others,  into  a  pit  for  buria 
discovered  alive  by  Mollie  the  morn! 
tei  the  battle,  he  was  borne  in  . 
arms  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  ther 
care  of  by  her  until  liis  recover 
subsequent  period  of  his  life  thi 
manifested  his  gratitude  by  sending 
a  handsome  present,  accompanied  1 
ter  couched  in  terras  of  grateful 
tion  of  her  service  to  him  on  i 
held. 

AFTER  THE  EEEVdLUTION. 

Mollie  remained  with  the  army  u 
close  of  the  war,  rendering  good  servic 
nurse  for  the  sick  and  the  wounded.  1 
the  army  disbanded  she  returned  ' 
husband  to  Carlisle,  where  shortly 
latter  died  and  was  buried.  Mol  lie’s  i 
quent  life  was  not  a  happy  one. 

Innately  for  herself,  she  did  not  r 
widow,  but  married  one  John  McKollv 
worthless  fellow,  who  had  been 
companion  of  her  first  busbar 
within  ten  years  ot  her  death  thi 
of  the  Monmouth  field  eked  or 
livelihood  by  serving  as  a  nurse  i 
and  the  sick;  and  although  she 
plain  spoken  individual,  rough  : 
ners,  intemperate  iu  her  habits 


*?-  > 


Such  nets  made  lieroee  in  early  years, 

Of  many  a  nebie  boy; 

Whose  place  of  birth  was  Shippensburg, 
And  the  rifle  his  only  toy. 

W ho  has  not  rend  of  the  Brady  boys, 
Samuel— and  General  Hush; 

Who  many  a  daring  deed  hare  done, 

And  many  an  Indian  Blew. 


Or  of  Brady’s  leap  of  twenty-three  feet, 
Orer  the  deep,  swift  flood; 

When  running  for  life  from  the  Indians, 
Whose  mission  was  death  and  blood. 

Or  of  Brady’s  Lake— where  he  had  to  take, 
His  chances  of  life  or  death; 

By  sinking  himself  and  using  a  reed, 

.  Through  which  to  draw  his  breath. 

ne  hundred  and  thirty-throe  years  ago, 
In  Shippensburg,  Brady  was  born; 

But  his  name,  his  bravery  and  his  fame, 
Shines  bright  as  a  summer  morn. 


He  sleeps  in  the  grave  of  a  frontier  scout, 
Who  never  knew  ought  of  fear; 

And  well  might  the  sons  of  Cumberland, 
A  monument  over  him  rear. 


But  Cumberland  Valley  gave  bad  men  too 
As  well  as  it?  noble  and  brave; 

T  am  speaaing  of  Lewis  the  robber  now, 
The  “Knig  ht  of  the  road  and  cave.” 

Trout  the  years  eighteen-ten.  up  to  1818, 
This  daring  highwayman's  bund; 

Were  lords  of 'this  Valley  and  mountains, 
And  a  terror  to  all  the  land. 

But  Lewis  was  kind,  and  ho  often  gave, 
What  he  took  from  the  rich,  to  the  poor; 

His  motto  was  robbery— but  never  blood, 
But  bis  pistol  aim  was  sure. 

It  is  said  he  could  snuff  a  candle  out, 
Every  shot  at  a  hundred  feet; 

Or  turn  if  he  wished  a  somer-set. 

While  walking  at  ease  on  the  street. 

His  band  was  composed  of  some  thirty  men, 
Led  by  Connelly  and  M'Guire; 

Who  commanded  the  meD,  but  had  to  obey 
Their  head  chief's  every  desire. 

But  both  the  captains  were  killed  at  last, 
For  justice  was  on  their  trail;  06* 

And  Lewis  died  from  a  poisoned  wound, 
When  a  prisoner  in  Bollefonte  jail. 

But  again — the  Valley  in  later  years, 

Was  shaken  with  war’s  alarms; 

As  down  from  the  mountain's  of  evergreen 
Marched  legions  of  men  in  arms. 

Sometimes  ’twas  the  tfniou  defenders, 
With  welcomes  at  every  door; 

But  one  day  there  came  the  Southern  foe, 
And  Cbambersburg  was  no  more. 

For  all  of  that  beautiful  town  went  down, 
Iu  the  flames  of  a  single  hour; 

Thousands  were  helpless,  homeless,  poor, 
Ere  the  red  flames  ceased  their  power. 

There  rushing  blindly  amid  the  smoko, 
That  darkened  the  sun’s  bright  light; 

Men  aided  each  other  as  best  they  could, 
In  their  helpless  and  hopeless  flight. 

Ah  1  who  could  forgot  that  terrible  sight, 
If  like  me,  ho  were  there  to  explore; 

The  anguish  that  followed  MCausland’s  raid. 
In  the  summer  of  sixty-four.^ 

Where  f,  antic  women  arrfl  stalwart  men, 


Were  helpless  as  banes  to  save; 

One  cherished  relic— one  single  home. 
From  the  flrey  liquid  wave. 


4.  ' 


Once  again,  it  was  night  in  the  Valley, 
Her  sons  and  her  daughters  asleep; 
When  in  through  a  gap  of  the  mountain, 
Stuart's  legion  of  raiders  did  sweep. 
Desolation  was  stamped  on  their  banners, 
Destruction  lay  hid  in  their  guns; 
Disgrace  to  fond  mothers  and  daughters, 
And  death  to  brave  fathers  and  sons. 


And  fierce  as  the  death-dealing  Angel, 

And  swift  as  the  lightning  they  sped;  , 
Their  wateb-word— bloodshed  and  carnagl 
Their  pass-word— vengenee  and  droad.  1 
Down,  down  through  Cumberland  Valley, 
With  boasting  these  raiders  did  fly; 

But  they  quailed  when  our  freemen  rallied,! 
And  swore  that  each  traitor  should  die.  1 

Retreat  was  soon  used  as  their  pass-word, 
Their  wateb-word  was  caution  and  care; 
And  though  they  fled  into  the  mountains, 

No  rest  or  protection  was  there. 

All  they'  took  from  the  Valley  was  pillage, 
Strapped  fast  to  theirpoor  horses  backs;  u 
All  they'  left  was  their  record  as  robbers, 

And  the  prints  of  their  fast  flying  tracks.  '*■ 


At  last  came  the  Rebel  General  Lee, 

With  his  artiiy  vast  and  grand; 

One  hundred  thousand  southern  men, 

To  the  Valley  of  Cumberland. 

But  soon  came  a  sound  o’er  the  mountain, 
Of  the  booming  of  heavy  guns; 

And  Gettysburg  soil  drank  up  the  blood, 
Of  sixty  thousand  sons. 


Brave  sons— who  had  come  from  every' state 
From  the  east  and  from  the  west; 
Brothers  in  arms,  from  north  and  south, 
Fierce  passion  in  every  breast. 

And  thoy  fought  each  other  as  only  men. 
Can  fight,  who  have  once  been  friends; 
Cntil  each  lay  dead  at  the  others  side, 

In  the  streams,  woods,  fields  and  glens. 


And  for  three  long  days  this  din  of  war, 
Came  down  on  the  mountain’s  breath; 
Until  patriot  and  traitor  side  by  sids, 

Lay  cold  in  t  he  grasp  of  doath. 

Until  Meade  with  his  Union  troops  lay  down 
On  the  bloody  field  to  rest. 

And  Lee,  with  his  shattered  army  fled. 
Through  the  mountain’s  south  and  west. 


And  Lee,  in  his  flight  passed  over  again, 
The  bloody  Antoitam  plaiu; 

Whore  once  before  he  fled  the  field, 

With  twenty  thousand  slain. 

Lee  must  have  thought  as  he  fled  away, 
Of  Napolean  at  Waterloo; 

Of  the  fearful  loss,  and  terrible  cost, 

Of  fighting  the  boys  in  blue. 


1 


A  fS'f'offuarSTu^m  W)0 ;  |’f .  ■ 

A  promise  nnd  pledge  as  dear  to  man, 

As  that  of  the  bright  rain-bow. 

What  matters  storms  to  the  husbandman, 

Ho  smiles  at  the  wintry  blast; 

Since  God  has  promised  to  him  who  sows, ;  • 
That  seedtime  and  harvest  shall  last. 

It  is  only  the  farmer  can  safely  dare. 

The  Storm  King  in  all  his  might: 

As  he  trusts  in  heaven  and  follows  the  plow 
With  a  heart  that  is  happy  and  light. 

But  enough  of  this— I  must  leave  the  fat  m, 
With  half  of  its  gifts  un-named; 

For  Cumberland  Valley  is  wide  and  grand,  ® 
And  much  of  its  surface  famed. 

Jt  is  famed  for  more  than  the  eye  can  see,  » 
At  a  glance  from  the  mountain  brow; 

But  we  catch  it  by  turning  to  history’s  page  S, 
Which  makes  the  forever— now. 

Yes.  history’s  page  is  a  strange,  strong  link  ! 

’Twixt  the  living  and  the  dead; 

’Tis  an  ocean  that  wastes  not  at  its  brink 
Nor  leaks  in  its  hidden  bod. 

But  it  holds  the  past  in  an  iron  grasp, 

And  gathers  the  future  in; 

Its  food  is  the  honey  and  milk  of  truth, 

The  pillar  of  salt  for  sin. 

It  teaches  the  Monarch  that  crowns  are  vain 
And  that  all  mankind  are  dust; 

It  teaches  the  Nations  that  pride  must  fail 
And  that  God  in  his  wisdom  is  just. 

It  teaches  the  sluggard  that  honest  toil,  ! 

Is  the  only  safe  road  to  repose; 

And  that  virtue  and  labor  alone  can  make- 
The  wilderness  bloom  like  the  rose. 

Yob,  history’s  pages  are  treasures  vast, 

Thank  God  for  the  precious  gem; 

And  aid  us  in  keeping  our  future  aright, 

By  the  lessons  we  learn  from  them. 

’Tis  there  that  we  read  of  the  deeds  of  men, 
Far  back  through  time’s  misty  trail; 

’Tis  there  that  I  gather  a  share  of  the  facts; 

In  these  tales  of  the  Cumberland  vale. 

'Tie  there  that  we  read  of  a  warrior  brave, 
Who  long  to  his  rest  lias  gone; 

But  he  came  this  way  with  his  army  once, 

That,  warrior  was  Washington. 

And  again  it  tells  of  a  patriot  band, 

Far  back  in  the  long  ago; 

Who  wintered  here  on  their  journey  drear, 

To  drive  back  the  Indian  foe. 

’Twas  at  Shippensburg  in  those  gloomy  days, 
Of  seventeen,  fifty-four; 

That  General  Braddock  encamped  his  men,  [ 
Half  naked  and  sick  and  sore. 

And  there  they  suffered  for  weary  months, 

Ere  they  marched  to  that  fatal  glen; 

Where  the  savage  foe,  hid  in  ambush  low, 
Killed  Braddock  and  half  his  men. 

Brave  Braddock— a  hero,  but  still  to  proud,  I 
To  harken  to  Washington’s  prayer; 

Or  use  discretion  and  thus  avoid. 

The  Frenchmen  and  Indian  snare.  • 

But  marched  on  in  column,  without  a  guard, 
Or  picket  to  lead  the  way; 

Straight  into  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

Where  the  ambushed  Indians  lay. 

Then  sudden  and  fierce  as  the  lightning  flash, 
A  thousand  dread  bullets  sped; 


Into  the  ranks  of  that  patn«t  band 
’Till  more  than  (he  half  lay  dead. 

Again  and  again  from  each  rock  and  treo. 
Came  the  death-dealing  messengers  on; 


Until  not  an  officer  lived  to  command, 


Have  that  one— Colonel  Washington. 


Five  bullets  riddled  his  vest  and  coat, 

Two  horses  beneath  him  died; 

But  he  mounted  Hgain  and  fought  as  if  he, 
Wore  the  Battle  God’s  charm  at  hie  side. 
He  rallied  his  men  and  cut  through  the  foe.’ 

Witli  his  few  men  who  yet  were  alive; 
Thus  ended  that  carnage  of  July  the  9th., 


In  seventeen,  fifty-five. 


And  again— far  back  through  the  ch 
<)."  one  hundred  and  oii.t.v 
Are  tales  of  blood  with  the  frontier  men. 


And  terror  nnd  blinding  tears. 

Cold  horrors  that  tarnish  the  gloomy  past, 

Of  this  lovely  and  peaceful  vale; 

I  lark  days  when  its  streams  ran  red  with  blood 
And  the  Red  Man  was  on  the  trail. 


A  time  when  the  hatchet  and  scalping-knife, ‘ 
Struck  terror  to  friend  and  foe; 

And  the  withering  glare  of  the  burning  torchi 
Filled  night  with  its  demon  glow. 

A  time  when  the  Valley  was  fore“‘lS  dense. 
And  I  hippeneburg  etood'^one;  — 
The  frontier  town  of  aV/the  rest,  j 

And  the  envied  neighbor  of  none. 


A  time  when  Forts  Morris  and  Franklin 
A  refuge  ‘from  death  and  shame; 

To  frightened  mothers  and  helpless  babes,  j 
aged,  the  sick  and  the  lame. 

Tlvey  came  when  the  war-whoop  filled  the 
And  sought  fora  shelter  there; 

While  brave  men  stood  at  the  outer  walls, 
And  guarded  with  zealous  caro. 


Hark  days  were  those— when  the  axeand  gunj 
Went  sido  by  side  on  the  farm; 

While  the  half  grown  boy,  and  house-dog  kept 
Close  watch  for  approaching  harm- 
And  where  I  siand  on  the  monutain  brow, 
Stood  the  savage  with  piercing  eye: 

And  watched  for  his  victims  as  eagles  Watch, 
For  the  lamb  that  is  passing  by. 


Had,  sad  indeed,  was  the  white  man's  fate, 
Who  fell  in  the  red  man’s  grasp; 

He  had  no  escape  from  torture  and  pain, 
‘Til  released  by  death’s  cold  clasp. 

Such  gloomy  scenes  marked  the  early  days. 
Of  this  blool-bought  Cumberland  vale; 
But  darker,  bloodier  deeds  than  these, 

\\  ill  follow  in  their  trail. 


The  school  day  scenes  of  those  early  years, 
Away  from  the  Forts  and  town; 

Were  full  of  danger  and  often  death, 

As  they  were  to  Enoch  Brown. 

He  taught  a  school  in  the"  Valley  then, 

In  seventeen,  sixty-four; 

When  he  and  his  scholars  all  were  killed, 
And  scalped  on  the  school-house  floor. 


At  another  time  in  the  harvest  field, 

A  dozen  of  men  were  slain; 

While  quietly  reaping  and  binding  up, 

The  useful  and  needed  grain. 

This  scene  occured  just  south  of  town, 

N ot  quite  two  miles  from  the  Fort;  J 
So  near,  it  is  said,  the  guards  could  hear,  j 
The  rifle’s  sharp  report.  _ J 


,  \vi  trS  very  marked  increased  or  lin- 


...  iO«t?  bat.  from  the  year  1853'  to  the 
,  in"  oat,  of  lire  war  in  1851  considcra- 
progre.ss  was  made  both  m  population 
i  in  the  erection  of  many  handsome  pnb- 
: 1 1 : ; I  -private -buildings.  During  this  in- 
•rval 'several  new  churches  were  erected, 
umberland  Valley  Institute  and  Irving 
oin ale.  College  were  built,  two  or  three 
>r  warding  houses,  a  new  town  hall  and 
igine  house,  and  a  large  number  of  dwell- 
ng  houses  were  put  up,  all  adding  greatly 
>  the  appearance  and  prosperity  of  the 
orougli. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  war 
re  unsettled  condition  of  national  affairs 
nd  the  high  prices  of  labor  and  materials 
onbtless  had  a  tendency  to  retard  some- 
dint  the  inarch  of  improvement  all  over 
country,  and  Mechamcsburg  was  no 
ion  to  the  rule.  But  as  soon  as  the 
of  the  Union  arms  was  assured  and 
,cc  once  more  unfolded  her  wings  over 
ip  land,  business  interests  everywhere  re- 
ved  and  in  our  little  borough  the  invigor- 
ing  effect  of  the  change  was  plainly  visi- 
e  in  every  branch  of  trade. 


KEBRL  Invasion. 


During  the  Summer  of  1863,  that  part  of 
ieneral  Lee’s  army  which  penetrated  the 
Uimberland  Valley  to  within  a  few  miles 
if  ihe Susquehanna  river,  was  a  brigade  of 
rivalry  under  the  command  of  Drigadier 
ieueralj.  B.  Jenkins,  who  was  killed  at 
he  battle  of  Gettysburg.  These  troops  ?o 
lie  number  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hnn- 
1(1  entered  Median icsburg  on  Sunday 
riling,  the  2Sth  of  June.  1863,  at  about 
jfipast  nine  o’clock,  and  a  sorry  looking 
';>f  men  tiicy  were.  Many  were  hatless, 
Hess  and  shoeless,  besides  being  ex. 
uely  dirty  and  ragged,  and  on  the  whole 
sented  a  most  pitiable  sight  Only  the 


yers  were  decently  dressed,  and  they 
-it  not  much  to  brag  of.  Their  horses, 


i-ons,  camp  equipage,  etc.,  were  in 
\g  contrast  with  their  personal  appear- 
1  owing  to  Ui.e  fact  that  they  had  taken 
Jfrom  the  farmers  along  the  line  of 
/march  through  Maryland  and  Penn- 
nin.  As  the  advance  guard  of  the 
ts  entered  the  upper  end  of  town, 
a  dozen  Union  cavalrymen  (several 
riging  to  a  Maryland  regiment  and  the 
!rs  to  Captain  Prank  Murray’s  compa- 
1  Harrisburg)  went  out  of  the  lower 
At  the  head  of  this  advance  guard 
(two  of  Jenkins’  orderlies,  the  one 
(Caring  a  stick  with  a  soilid  white  rag 
i  it,  which  was  intended  as  a  flag  of 
This  was  afterwards  explained  by 
iCory  that,  having  seen  Chestnut  Ilill 
>  Vry  (which  had  just  been  laid  out 
j  '  hwly  made  roads  and  walks  some 
|  V  above  town,  they  supposed  it  to  he 


I  troops  were  secreted  somewhere  to  protect 
the  town.  This  theory  was  strengthened 
j  by  the  fact  of  their  having  seen  our  flag 
I  floating  from  the  pole  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  up  to  within  a  short  time  previous  to 
|  their  entrance.  The  first  tiling  they  did 
1  after  ascertaining  that  there  was  really  no 
Union  forces  in  the  vicinity,  was- to  hunt 
up  “that  flag,”  which  they  found  at  the 
house  of  the  Burgess,  who  was  of  course 
compelled  to  surrender  it  and  see  it  used  for 
a  saddle  blanket  by  one  of  the  aforesaid 
J  orderlies,  Then,  after  the  grand  march 
j  through  town  had  been  made  and  the  troops 
were  encamped  in  a  field  a  short  distance 
below  ihe  borough,  General  Jenkins  ostab- 
|  iished  his  headquarters  at  the  Railroad 
j  Hotel,  now  kepi  by  Mr.  John  Thompson, 
and  immediately  issued  an  order  demand¬ 
ing  “rations  for  fifteen  hundred  men,  in¬ 
side  of  two  hours,  or  we’ll  shell  your  town.” 
Jin  the  meantime  a  battery  had  been  placed 
J  at  the  upper  end  of  town  to  enforce  this 
! order  if  necessary.  A  boy  was  started  out 
| with  a  bell  to  spread  the  orjler  to  our 
'citizens,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  the  rations 
were  promptly  turnished  within  the  pre- 
jscribed  time.  Almost  everything  in  the 
'provision  lino  fit  to  bo  oaten  (and  a  good  deal 
{that  wasn’t),  from  a  little  onion  to  a  West¬ 
ern  ham,  was  taken  to  Washington  JIall, 
where  several  citizens  were  pressed  into 
I  service  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all 
the  families  contributing  to  the  noble?' 
cause,  so  that  none  should  be  slighted. 
After  the  quota  was  fully  made  up,  the 
[provisions  were  taken  down  to  the  camp, 
i  where  at  least  one-third  of  them  were 
{recklessly  wasted.  During  their  stay  in 
I  our  town  our  enemies  were  quite  friendly 
{towards  us  (doubtless  because  we  had  fed 
them  well),  doing  no  damage  to  property, 
with,  the  exception  of  cutting  the  telegraph 
wires.  Many  amusing  incidents  oceured, 
j  only  one  of  which  we  will  mention:  As 
one  of  our  citizens  was  leisurly  walking 
down  street,  a  Rebel  cavalryman  rode  close 
up  to  the  sidewalk,  intimating  that  he  de¬ 
sired  to  speak  with  him,  and  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  within  speaking  distance,  the 
!  chivalrous  Southerner  cooiy  took  an  al¬ 
most  new  hat  off  our  friend’s  head  and 
placed  it  upon  his  own,  kindly  offering  a 
tattered  beaver  in  return,  and  then  rapidly 
{galloped  off,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of 
[the  bare-headed  citizen.  i 

i  On  Monday  the  Rebel  pickets  had  a  short  i 
'skirmish  at  Oyster’s  Point,  about  3  rniies 
from  the  river,  with  a  few  Union  soldiers 
who  had  ventured  up  that  far  from  Fort 
Washington,  coming  out  of  the  contest 
with  some  six  or  eight  killed  or  wounded. 
[Some  time  on  Tuesday  General  Jenkins 
(received  word  that  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  commanded  by  Major  General  Meade, 
desired  his  presence  at  Gettysburg,  and 


An  Old  Land 
With  the  burnin 


icna. 


wnn  ine  oaramK  of  the  Gso.  Ku*z 
residence. in  North  Middleton  township 
the  Old  Wetzjl  homestead  disappears 
The  building  web  about  a  hundred 
years  old  and  was  originally  the  home 
of  Jacob  Wetzel  the  grandfather  of 
George  and  the  great  grandfather  of 
John  W.  Wetzel,  of  Carlisle.  Jacob 
Wetzel  died  in  1828  and  the  properry 
pcseed  out  of  the  family  came 
in  1640  w 


a-' huge  number  ni'  town  lots;  ■  vie  thc| 
third  originated  from  the  fact  of  life  ex¬ 
treme  scarcity  of  water  at  times,  particul¬ 
arly  during  thcsuuimer  months.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  o£  this  we  may  cite  tho  case  of  the 
Kinsey  family,  who  moved  herein  the  year 
1808,  and  occupied  a  house  on  the  corner  of 
J.oeust  and  Frederick  streets,  on  the  site  on 
which  Mr.  Henry  Null’s  brick  residence 
now  stands,  who  were  compelled  at  times! 
during  the  summer  season  to. carry  all  their  i 
water  for  house  use  a  distance  of  nearly 
one  mile,  from  tho  well  at;  the  farm  house' 
of  Mr.  Jonas  Rupp,  which  is  now  owned' 
and  occupied  by  Mr.  Jonas  Roller.  Even! 
in  the  winter  season  some  of  the  wells  be-! 
came  dry;  and  As  a  precaution  against  such  j 
cmergencies.they  were  filled  up  in  tho  fall 
by  water  hauled  in  barrels  from  the  Trindlc! 
Spring.  • 

The  land  upon  .which  the  town  now' 
stands  was  originally  owned  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons,  all  of  whom  have  long  since 
passed  to  the  land  of  their  lathers:  John 
Eberly,  Ilenry  Ford,  John  Gusweiler,  John 
Miller,  Jonathan  Reese,  Martin  Rupp, 
George  Stonespring,  Henry  Stpufi'er,  Lewis 
/earing  and  probably  one  or  two  others.' 

Quite  a  large  number  of  the  desceudents; 
of  these  early  settlers  arc  now  living  in 
Uds  place  and  vicinity,  though  some  few  of 
the  names  have  entirely  died  out. 

In  the  year  1820  the  number  of  houses 
had  increased  to  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  and  a  spirit  of  fmprovementscemed 
to  prevail.  This  continued  until  about 
[827,  when  steps  were  taken  lo  have  the 
town 

INCORPORATED  INTO  A  IlORO  UGH. 

The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  on  April  28llitli,  3S2S,  in 
pursuance  of  which  an  election  for  bor-| 
nigh  officers  was  held  on.  the  Ifith  of  May 
following,  which  resulted  a  .  follows:  JJnr- 
;'oss,  Henry  Ford;  Town  Council,  John  ; 
,'oover,  Michael  Jloover,  Jacob  Slydcr, ' 
Lewis  Zearing;  Overseers  of  the  I’oor,| 
Jonathan  Reese,  Michael  Weaver;  Supcr- 
visors,  Christian  Boorman,  George  6’in-i 
,;iser;  Constable,  Allison  rinney.  T lie! 
irst  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on! 

, he  second  Thursday  of  June  succeeding 
lie  election.  Below  we  give  a  verbatim  j 
•opy  of  the  minutes  of  that  mcetfhg,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  first  borough  ordinance 
lasses  at  the  same,  which  arc  taken  from 
he  borough  records: 

MINUTES  OF  TOWN  COUNCIL. 

Mecti Axrcsr.uRG,  Pa.,  j 

June  12,  1828. 

Town  Council  met.  Members  present— 
Lewis  /caring,  Michael  Hoover,  John! 
Anver  and  Jacob  Slydcr.  On  motion'  ' 
Lewis  /earing,  Esrp,'  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  thcTown  Council.  (ml 
motion  Dr.  Jacob  Baughman  was  clccte/1- 


& 


Town  Clerk  of  the  borougli 
burg.  On  motion  the  folio 
passed,  viz.:  An  act  or  onli 
serve  the  records  and  property 
potation  from  loss  or  injury. 

XO.  1.  V 

fjt.i 


AN  ACT*  OK 


pHOi'XANOi;,  TO 

iikoojids. 


i’RESKRVJ 


Sue.  1.  licit  enacted  and  nnieinc 
Town  Council  rtf  the  Tlortwgh  »f  Mec 
an-t  it  is  cnarUil  awl  ordained  by  Ihc  ns 
of  the  sam.-,  ’t  hat  if  any  person  or  pe.rsffllfcJ 
lie  in  possession  of  any  book  or  book-vorl 
cord  or  seal  of  the  corporation,  or  any  i 
thereto  belonging,  not  legally  entitled  lo  I 
tody  of  the  same,  and  shall  knowinclj  an 
fully  refuse  or  neglect  to  deliver  the  same, oil  i 


niiuidmade  by  any  person  or  persons  legally  a 
thorized  to  make  such  demand,  such  pe 
persobs  so  offending  shall  pay  a  line  of 
lam  for  the  use  of  the  borough,  to  be  re 
as  debts  of  like  amount  are  recoverable  by  la 
Passed  -In  Town  Council  the  12th  day 
Jnne.'A.  1).  1S28, 

Attest:  Lewis  Zearixc, 

.1.  Baughman,  Clerk.  l’res.  of  the  ( 

On  motion  Town  Council  adjourne 
meet  on  Tuesday,  June  17, 1828, at 8 < 

A.  M . ,  at  the  house  of  ATr.  Etley. 

Attest:  J.  Baughman,  C 

GROWTH  ANT)  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  successful  inauguration  of  the  i 

regime  evidently  gave  a  fresh  impetu 
tho  town,  and  attracted  thither  a  con 
able  influx  of  new-comers  willing 
come  citizens  of  the  newly-made  bor 
In  this  connection  wc  quote  an  ex 
from  a  “History  of  Cumberland  Coo 
compiled  and  published  in  1815, 

I.  1).  Rupp,  formerly  a  resident  of  thi; 
ovigh,  but  now  living  in  llie  city  of 
dolphin: 

“In  182:1, 1880  and  1831,  between 
ty  and  thirty  houses  were  put  up.  In : 
Major Henry  Lease  and  David  Breni 
having  purchased  eight  or  ten  acres 
George  Stoncsprihg,  laid  out  thirty-' 
lots  on  the  South  side  of  Jlfain 
From  that  forward  the  town  has  grade 
increased,  till  it  numbers  at  present  I 
133  comfortable  dwellings,  whereof  41 
of  brick,  07  frame,  and  25  piaster 
her  of  mechanics’  shops;  four  t 


s'fiV 


a  Union  church,  Methodist,  Luthera 


one  styled  a  Union  Bethel;  a  cor 
school  house,  in  which  three  public 
are  taught,  (5  country  stores,  2apo“ 
J  taverns,  8  ware  or  store-hou 
railroad,  1  tailor  shops,  2  dr 
milliners,  2  hatters,  4  shoemu 
dters,  4  cabinet  makers.  4 
weavers,  1  silk  dyer,  2  tlnr 
ers,  1  painter,  1  coopci 
blacksmiths,  8  butchers,  1  foi 
chine  shop  and  a  population  r 
F or  the  next  eight  years  J 
in  have  gone  on  in  the  i 


ry  lands  of  John  Sample:  . 

tVe  north  when  a  coTittollrtn- 

rit]^^celcd-Mr.  Ritner  retiring  from 
msiness,  and  the  name  of  Twh’tfcn- 
vrnal  given  to  the  new  sheet.  In 
— iber,  1873,  Mr.  Gardner  8.oUt  hls  1U" 
i  tnc  paper  to  Mr.  Thomas  who  as- 
„'M  with  him  II.  C.  Demining,  Estf;, 
Iarrisburg,  who  is  still  connected  there 
ii,  tiro  firm  name  at  present  being 
omas  &  Demining;  Mr.  A.  W.  Milleisen, 
ably  fills  the  position  of  local,  editor 
d  business  manager  of  the  cstablishmen  t 
In  January,  3874,  The  Favincm'-l  rienu, 
nper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  vhc 
,s  of  ^Husbandry,  was  started, 
in  our  recollection  there  have  been' 
dished  in  Mcchanicsbnrg  finite  a  nuiu- 
miscellaneous  periodicals,  magazines 
id  newspapers,  among  which  may  be 
entioned  the  Schoolroom  Ledger  and  I 
Try,  both  monthly  educations  ’  per¬ 
ils,  by  J.  S.  Ubstetter,  from  1858' to 
;  the  Nciu  Era, "a  weekly  advertising 
;  &  West,  in  18(38  and  186ft, 
Manufacturers'  Journal,  a  scientific 
,  by  West  &  Martin,  in  1871; -the  Da  Uy 
Cor,  published  during  various  holiday 
by  office  employees;  the  Holiday 
r,  by  Jas,  C.  Mateer,  in  1873;  the  Out- 
weekly  political  campaign  paper, 
ji  J.  Nisley  Young,  in  1871;  and  still  others 

recall. 
cdija 
loung. 


(eastern  corner  of 


)  names  of  which  we  can, 

.ut  1870,  the  Scml-Wcd;} u 
started  by  Messrs.  Miller  <& 
was  issued  for  over  a  year. ) 

The  MF.cnANicsnuno  Dumb 
-■'h  W.  I).  Blackburn  as.  editor, 

iss  I’nF.ss  News  Company  Publishers, 
(appeared  in  the  newspaporial  field  on  May 
10th,  (Memorial  Day),  1891  and  is  now 
(ouri  rhing. ) 


d  the 


rum.u;  cocrou.vn 

ON?. 

. 

The  Mechanicsburg  (las  an; 

1  Water  Com 

pany,  one  of  our  most  useful : 

nd  imperial! 

public  corporations/  was  ori 

finally  char 

tered  in  1851,  allhmJgh  the 

water  work 

Were  not  built  until  i  wo  year 

s  after.  The 

spring  from  which  the  water  for  the-  sup  pi; 

lie  town  is  obtained  is  located  in  Upper 
en  township,  about  three  miles  from 
rough ,1  on  the i south  side  of  what  is 
rn  as  “slate  hill.” 

s  gas  works  owned  by  the  company 
rated  at  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
ill,  and  have  been  in  operation  nearly 
years,  gas  having  been  first  introduced 
in  September,  1808. 

:  Mechanicsburg  Xlall  and  Market 
my  is  another  of  our  corporations 
claim  to  public  importance.  The 
uy  was  chartered  in  18:15,  the  eree- 
.  Franklin  flail  and  Market  House 
nenccd  in  1800,  and  finally  completed  in 
The  building,  situated  on  the  south- 


some  and  imposing  bricl 
stories  in  height,  surmouijicfl  by  a  tower 
I  of  proportionate  dimensions  in  which,  is 
(placed  an  excellent  town  clock  and 
■  The  third  story  of  the  man 
used  as  a  Masonic  Halt,  while  m 
lond  floor  is  the  hall  proper,  having  so; 
capacity  of  six  hundred,  with  a  cornu 
j0.us  stage  and  all  necessary  nppnrtonr. 
for  entertainments  of  any  kind, 

IIA1LROA1)  FACIIUTIKS. 

The  building  of  the  Cumberland 
Railroad— which  runs  through  ou 
east  and  west— was  commenced  in  t 
!  1836,  and  tlio  first  train  run  over  i 
(Harrisburg  to  Carlisle  in  the  sum 
1837.  In  1873  a  branch  was  built  l< 
burg,  York  county,  connecting  at  Ti  iiullc 
(Spring,  a  short  distance  above  town,  which 
is  still  in  successful  operation. 
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or  oi 
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"  HISTORICAL  SCHOOL  HOUSEfiX 

Some  Old  Buildings  That  Once  wf  Duty 
as  School  Houses  in  Hangmen 
Township. 


Someth  irig-  About  a  House  on  the 
Stone  Farm. 


By  J.  Zeameb. 

On  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
bara  Stone,  in  Hampden  township,  this 
county,  there  was  a  school  house  iu  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century.  It 
stood  in  the  northern  part  of  the  orchard, 
as  it  is  at  present  fenced,  or  just  north  of 
it  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  as  it 
now  runs.  It  was  built  of  logs  as  were 
nearly  all  school  houses  in  this  part  of 
Pennsylvania  in  those  early  days,  and 
was  of  simple  and  very  cheap  construction. 
jJust  when  it  was  built  the  writer  has  not 
been  able  to  ascertain,  either  through  the 
recollections  of  very  old  persons  who 
livod  in  that  vicinity  when  the  house  was 
in  existence,  or  from  any  records.  Along 
in  1825,  5  26,  ’27  and  ’28  it  was  in  use  for 
school  purposes  and  a  few  persons  who 
then  attended  school  in  it  are  yet  living 
iu  this  county  although  yery  old  and  some 
of  them  quite  feeble.  Of  these  are  Jacob 


consequently  a  hurry-slcurry  retrograde! 
movement  was  decided  upon,  so  that  by! 
Wednesday  morning.  .July  1st,  the  lastj 
Rebel  left  our  tow n  on  a  full  gallop,  they: 
having  stopped  with  us  just  about  three 
days, 

BANKING  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  first  banking  house  in  Mechanics- 
burg  was  started  in  the  year  1859,  by; 
Messrs.  Levi  Merkel,  Jacob  Jlfumraa  -and, 
others,  doing  business  under  the  title  of 
Merkel,  Mamma  &  Co.  This  continued 
until  sometime  in  1861,  when  a  charter  was 
obtained  from  the  Legislature,  and  the' 
“Mechanicsburg  Bank”  was  instituted. 
During  the  war  the  national  bank  system 
was  organized  by  the  government,  and  in 
March.  1864,  a  charter  was  obtained  to 
to  change  the  name  to  the  “First  National 
Bank,”  under  which  name  it  commenced! 
business  in  May  foliowing  upon  a  capital 
of  §100,000.  About  the  same  time  the  Sec¬ 
ond  National  Bank  was  instituted,  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000,  since  which  time  both 
banks  have  been  ably  and  successfully  con¬ 
ducted,  and  have  proven  valuable  aids  to: 
the  business  interests  of  the  town. 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Cumberland  Valley  Institute,  a  school 
for  young  gentlemen,  was  founded  in  1853, 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Loose,  who  conducted  it j 
successfully-  for  several  years,  when  it! 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Prof.  i.  D.  Rupp, 
and  subsequently  owned  by  Messrs.  Lip-i 
pincott,  Mullin  &  Reese,  from  whom  the; 
present  proprietors,  Rev.  O.  Ege  &  Son, 
obtained  the  school  in  1860,  and  have  re¬ 
tained  possession  of  it  up  to  this  writing. 

Irving  Female  College  is  located  at  Ir¬ 
vington— a  name  given  to  the  eastern  end 
of  the  town — in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful: 
grove,  and  is  just  completing  the  twentieth 
year  of  its  existence.  As  its  name  indi¬ 
cates.  it  is  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  and 
was  founded  by  one  of  our  enterprising 
townsmen,  Solomon  P.  Gorgas.Esq.,  in  the 
year  1856.  Its  first  Principal,  Rev.  A-  G. 
Marlatt  was  man  of  indomitable  energy  and 
preseverance,  and  under  his  management 
the  college  attained  to  considerable  popu¬ 
larity  and  iniluence.  At  his  death,  in  1865, 
the  school  passed  to  the  control  of  the; 
present  proprietor,  Rev.  T.  P.  Ege,  who  i 
has  since  ably  conducted  its  affairs  with! 
great  credit  to  himself  and  an  honor  to  the 
institution.  (In  1888,  the  college  changed; 
ownership,  and  is  now  flourishing  under! 
Lutheran  management.) 

The  public  schools  of  our  borough  eleven; 
in  number,  one  of  which  is  for  colored 
children.  The  schools  are  carefully  and 
systematically  graded,  are  in  the  charge  of 
an  able  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  well 
qualified  for  the  arduous  duties  assigned! 
them. 

Mechanicsburg  Library  and  Literary 
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manent  instituti 
ganized  in  1872,  and1 
the  Legislature. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT.' 

The  Washington  Fire  Com  pan 
present  the  only  fire  organization 
place— was  instituted  February  22 , 
The  apparatus  used  by  the  company 
sists  of  a  third-class  Silsby  steamer,  m: 
by  the  Silsby  Manufacturing  Cor 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  a  full  size  Button  : 
tion  hand-engine,  two  hose  carriages,  ’ 
about  1,000  feet  leather,  and  800  feet,  i 
bolized  rubber  hose. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Microcosm  was  the  name  of 
first  newspaper  published  in  Meehan 
burg.  It  was  started  in  the  year  182 
Dr.  Jacob  Weaver,  but  for  the  want  c 
ficient  patronage  was  comparatively  sli 
lived.  The  School  Visitor  was  the  n 
journalistic  venture,  published  by  A. 
Cox,  but  it  soon  shared  the  fale  of  its  ] 
decessor,  and  for  the  same  reason.  1  n 
or  1844  a  Mr.  Sprigman  commenced 
publication  of  The  Independent 
which,  like  the  others,  wassuspende 
a  brief  existence,  owing  to  a  lack  < 
encouragement.  In  1854  John  Flinn  op 
a  printing  office  and  started  the  "" 
icsbunj  Gleaner ,  which  he  sold  in  s 
years  to  W.  E.  McLaughlin,  who 
the  name  of  the  paper  to  the  Wcckl] 
cttc.  Mr.  M.  continued  the  publieat. 
the  Gazette  until  about  1858,  when 
Carmany,  then  only  about  18  years  of  r 
and  foreman  of  the  office,  purchased 
establishment,  and  changed  the  nar 
the  paper  to  The  Cumberlapd, 
Journal,  which  he  conducted  sum 
until  the  beginning  of  1871,  when 
health  compelled  him  to  relingui: 
business  entirely.  His  death  followo 
May  of  the  same  year. 

In  March,  1868,  another  paper  was ; 
in  town  by  a  joint  stock  company,  Caj 
F.  Singiser  as  editor  and  publisher, 
was  called  The  Valley  Democrat, 
its  name  indicated,  was  an  expounder 
Democratic  principles.  This  w;i3  the 
strictly  political  paper  in  the  place;  an 
all  probabilities  that  fact,  together  with  I 
prospect  of  an  exciting  presidcntal 
paign  in  that  year,  impelled  the  proprie 
of  the  Journal  to  espouse  the  cause  - 
publicanism  a  short  time  after  the 
of  the  Democrat,  thus  giving  each  of 
two  political  parties  an  organ  in  Me 
icsburg.  The  Democrat,  however, 
survived  about  three  years,  and  in 
ary,  1871,  was  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  E.  C.  Gardner,  who 
its  name  to  The  Valhnj  hufc)>aH 
Journal  in  the.  muanfime  having, 
bought  by  Joseph  J  .liner.  Esq.,  .pptyn 


fy  lands  of  John  Sample;  on  the  east  by 
'andsof  John  Carson  and  Richard  Peters; 

tbe  north  by  lands  of  Robert  Car- 
rithers,  and  on  the  west  by  lands  of  John 
McClellan.  The  “landsof  John  Sample” 
then  included  what  is  still  known  as  the 
Samplo  farm  and  also  that  now  owned  by 
George  O'Hara.  The  John  Sample 
named  on  the  draft  was  the  great  grand¬ 
father  of  John  Chambers  Sample  who 
only  recently  died  in  Mechanicsburg. 

How  long  this  land  remained  in  pos- 
ssion  of  Samuel  Huston  I  have  not  yet 
ien  able  to  definitely  ascertain.  In  the 
.egister’s  office  at  Oarlisle  thero  is  on 
i record  a  will  by  one  Samuel  Huston 
bearing  date  September  15,  1784.  It  was 
probated  on  November  12,  1784,  showing 
that  the  testator  died  between  these  two 
dates.  The  maker  of  this  will  signed  his 
mark  and  the  witnesses  to  it  were  Jona¬ 
than  Hoge,  and  Walter  and  John  Buchan¬ 
an.  The  facts  that  only  one  Samuel 
Huston  was  on  the  list  of  taxables  of  East 
Pennshoro’  township  in  1750  ;  that  Samuel 
Huston  patented  land  in  East  Pennshoro’ 
in  1753  and  that  only  one  Samuel  Huston 
was  among  the  taxables  of  East  Penns- 
boro’  in  1702  are  pretty  convincing  eyi- 
dence  that  the  Samuel  Huston  who 
patented  this  tract  of  land  in  1753  was 
the  same  Samuel  Huston  who  made  the 
will  referred  to  in  1784. 

The  will  shows  that  Samuel  Huston 
had  four  sons  :  Samuel,  William,  John 
and  Jonathan.  He  gave  all  his  lands  or 
real  estate  unto  his  two  younger  sous, 
.Jobe  and  Jonathan,  and  appointed  them 
his  executors.  The  wife  is  named  in  the 
|  will  but  nothing  is  said  of  any  daughters. 

By  the  aforesaid  will  this  farm  passed 
into  the  possession  of  John  aud  Jonathan 
Huston  in  1787,  but  I  have  found  nothing 
yet  to  show  when  aud  how  it  passed  out 
of  their  possession,  and  this  sketch  is  laid 
before  the  readers  of  the  Volunteer 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  missiug  links  of  history. 

The  son  Samuel  Huston  of  this  will 
married  Isabella  Sharon— spelled  Sharron 
on  most  of  the  old  records — and  by  her 
he  had  these  children  :  John,  William, 

1  Mary,  Jennie,  Margaret,  Isabella  and 
i  Jonathan.  Mary  married  Andrew  Mateer 
laud  Jennie  married  John  Creigh.  On 
‘suit  of  William  Ramsey  this  farm  was 
'seized  upon  by  the  sheriff  aud  taken  in 
execution  as  the  property  of  Andrew 
j|  !  Mateer  and  John  Creigh.  At  that  time  it 
V  w.  bounded  by  lands  of  Jonathan  Hus¬ 


ton,  Coffman’s  heirs,  the  heirs  oiV. 
Samuel  Sample,  Benjamin  Eberly  and  by  J! 
the  Conodoguinet  Creek.  Tne  number  of 
acres  uamed  in  the  deed  was  230. 

Now  when  and  how  did  Andrew  Mateer 
and  John  Creigh  become  the  owDersofj 
this  property  ? 

William  Ramsey  bought  the  farm  at 
this  sheriff  sale  for  $4000.  Evidently  the 
[title  was  in  doubt  for  the  sale  was  carried 
|  to  the  supreme  court  where  the  case  was 
heard  on  December  10,  1827.  The  deed 
poll  was  granted  on  April  8,  1827, and  was 
acknowledged  by  the  judges  of  the  su- 
ipremo  court  on  April  14,  1828. 

On  April  1,  1829,  William  Ramsey  sold 
the  farm  to  Peter  Phillips  and  wife  for 
|$G000.  It  was  then  bounded  by  lands  of 
[Jonathan  Huston,  Coffman  heirs,  Samuel 
[Sample  and  others  and  by  the  Conodo¬ 
guinet  Creek. 

On  March  31,  1838,  Pater  Phillips  sold 
lit  to  Isaac  Neidigh  and  wife  of  East 
jPennsborough  township. 

On  April  G,  1842,  Isaac  Neidigh  and 
I  wife  sold  it  to  Frederick  May,  of  East 
Peunsborough,  for  $9,000.  The  survey 
1  then  made  the  property  225  acres  and  24 
perches,  and  it  was  then  bounded  by 
lands  of  Henry  Ewalt,  Mr.  Deamy,  Wm. 
Huston’s  heirs,  Benjamin  Eberly,  John 
McCartney  and  C.  Rupp. 

Frederick  May  died  and  his  administra¬ 
tor,  Daniel  May,  on  November  14,  1859, 
sold  the  farm  to  Abraham  May  for  $10,- 
807.20  and  Abraham  May’s  grandchildren 
are  the  present  owners. 

On  this  farm  the  writer  of  these  lines 
spent  four  years  of  his  childhood  aud 
well  defined  memories  of  how  it  then  ap¬ 
peared,  and  of  what  happened  in  that 
neighborhood  during  that  period,  still 
j  linger  with  him.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  farm  then  was  w  ood  land.  On  the 
southern  edge  of  it  lay  a  broad  belt  of 
timber  that  reached  all  the  way  from  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Christian  Rupp  south 
;  westward  to  near  the  banks  of  the  Cono- 
doguinct  creek.  This  belt  covered  and 
bordered  a  large  hollow  or  ravine  and 
1  completely  obstructed  one’s  view  to  the 
;  southward. 

Along  by  the  western  edge  of  the  farm 
is  a  stream  which  rur.s  southward  and 
empties  into  the  Conodoguinet.  That 
stream  then  was  known  as  Deemy’s  Hun. 
The  farm  ends  on  this  stream  in  high 
'abrupt  banks  which  in  some  places  are 
I  steep  as  cliffs.  On  this  end  of  the  farm 


During  the  years  when  her  brave 
husband  was  serving  his  country  faith¬ 
fully  as  an  officer  in  the  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  Mrs.  Crawford  kept  faithful 
watch  and  ward  over  the  younger  members  i 
of  her  family,  and  to  her  they  were  largely  ! 
indebted  for  their  education,  and  what 
measure  of  life  they  entered  upon.  The 
war  drawing  to  a  close,  being  declared  a 
supernumerary  officer,  Captain  Crawford 
gladly  accepted  the  opportunity  of  return¬ 
ing  to  his  home.  Having  as  he  verily  be¬ 
lieved  done  his  whole  duty  to  his  country, 
he  now  thought  only  of  spending  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  quietude  and  peace. 
He  was,  unfortunately  for  him,  to  be  or¬ 
dered  otherwise.  The  depredations 
of  the  Ohio  Indians  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Pennsylvania  called  loudly 
for  redress.  No  one  could  remain  an  in¬ 
different  spectator  of  the  terrible  scenes 
;  still  enacting  in  the  exposed  settlement, 
and  much  less  Cant.  Crawford.  When 
therefore  the  project  of  attacking  the  sav¬ 
ages  in  their  stronghold  at  Sanduskv.  all 
eyes  were  turned  to  that  gallant  officer 
who  had  served  with  such  conspicuous  1 
daring  on  many  a  battlefield  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Of  the  events  which  followed — 
of  the  disastrous  ending  of  what  should 
have  been  a  brilliant  campaign — of  the 
inhuman  death  by  torture  of  the  lamented 
Crawford,  it  is  not  our  province  in  this 
place  to  dwell.  As  long,  however,  as  our 
country  endures  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
so!diers  of  the  Revolution  shill  be  cher¬ 
ished  by  their  descendants,  so  long  will  the 
melancholy  story  of  Crawford  and  his 
men  live  in  kindly  memory.  Of  the  fate 
of  the  expedition,intelligence  was  long  in 
coming.  However,  of  all  those  who  suf¬ 
fered  from  hope  deferred  until  the  heart 
grew  sick,  indeed,  and  then  when  the 
facts  were  known,  from  a  recital  of  them, 
none  was  more  to  be  commiserated  than 
the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  commander. 
Hannah  Vance  Crawford  had  parted  Thom 
her  husband  with  a  heavy  heart.  As  the 
(volunteers  one  after  another  returned  to 
(her  neighborhood,  with  what  anxiety  did 
she  make  inquiries  of  them  concerning  her  ’ 
companion.  But  no  one  c  >uld  give  the 
disconsolate  wife  a  word  of  information 
concerning  him.  Her  lonely  cabin  by  the 
Youghiogheny  was  a  house  of  mourning 
now. 

After  three  weeks  of  dreadful  suspense, 
she  learned  the  sad  news  of  her  husband’s 
death  in'  the  Wilderness,  from  her] 
daughter.  The  widow  was  left  in  embar¬ 
rassment  as  to  property.  Col.  Crawford’s 
private  affairs  had  come  to  be  in  a  very 
unsettled  condition  on  account  of  his 
military  and  other  duties  having  called 
him  so  frequently  from  home.  The  re-  I 
suit  was  that  bis  estate  was  swept  away,  s 
most  of  it  by  a  flood  of  claims,  some 
having  no  just  foundation.  For  losses 
sustained  upon  the  expedition,  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  afterwards  reimbursed 
his  estate.  Mrs.  Crawford  drew  a  pension 
from  the  State  on  account  of  the  military 
services  of  her  husband;  but  Congress 
seems  to  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  ap- 
licalion  for  relief,  deeming,  no  doubt,  the  | 
Pennsylvania  pittance  as  ample.  It  is  re-  J 


iatea  oy  a  grandson  that 
little  boy  his  grandmothe 
hiod  her  on  horseback,  rode 
Youghiogheny,  turned  to  the  It 
woods  when  they  both  alighted  t 
moss-covered  white  oak  log. 
said  the  good  old  lady,  as  she  s 
upon  the  log  aDd  cried  as  thoug 
heart  would  break,  “here  I  parted 
your  grandfather!’’  Mrs.  Crawford  li 
at  her  old  home  where  she  had  rei 
nearly  fifty  years,  until  her  death  in 
The  mournful  fate  of  her  husband 
dened  her  declining  years,  for  like  or 
old  she  would  not  be  comforted,  bet 
he  was  not.  mi—rr 
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Something  About  a  W( 
Known  Silver  Spring 
Farm, 


How  it  Appeared  and  Some  Things  t 
Writer  Saw  There. 


BY  .T.  ZEAMER. 

northeast 


IN  THE  northeast  part  of  - 
Spring  township,  this  cour 
bordering  upon  the  ConodeguicetJ 
Creek  for  a  short  distance,  is  the  far 
Abraham  A.  Gutshall.  John  H. 
is  at  present  the  tenant  on  it. 

east  of  it  lies  the  farm  of  Har 

• 

Shaull.  These  adjoining  farms  are 

of  about  the  same  area  and  wer 

» 

farm,  with  but  one  set  of  buildings,  \ 
a  comparatively  recent  date. 

This  particular  tract  of  laud  was 
nally  settled  and  patented  by  one  Sir 
Huston,  who  was  one  of  tho  taxables 
East  Penusboro’  township  m  1750- 
ver  Spring  not  being  formed  until  in  1787. 
Tho  records  in  the  office  of  the  Secretar 
of  Internal  Affairs  at  Harrisburg  she 
that  Samuel  Huston  took  out  a  warra 
for  this  land  on  November  9th,  1752, 
that  the  survey  of  it  was  returned  on 
March  7th,  1753.  The  warrant  called 
200  acres  but  the  survey  made  it 
According  to  the  draft  on  record 
tract  of  land,  at  the  time  of  its  sur 


was  bounded  as  follows  : 


On  the  see 


names  of  any  of 


he  teachers  who  taught 
in  this  house.  Along  between  1824-30  a 
Scotchman  named  Callighan  taught,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the.  memory  of  some  of  h)S 
pupils  who  survive,  fie  was  a  good 
scholar  and  a  strict  teacher,  ilo  punish¬ 
ed  with  a  cat  o’  nine  tails  of  which  the 
I  few  remaining  survivors* *  of  his  school 
■  speak  with  much  respect.  Mathematics 
I  was  his  hobby,  being  more  proficient  in 
1  that  than  any  other  branch,  and  he  and 
an  old  teacher  named  Skiles,  who  also 
taught  in  that  part  of  the  county  about 
J  that  time, sometimes  met  and  submitted  to 
I  each  other  hard  problems  to  solve.  These 
Ahoy  called  “stumpers”  and  when  one 
gave  the  other  a  problem  he  could  not 
i  solve  he  was  stumped. 

The  following  persons  were  some  of 
Callighan’s  pupils  at  the  school  house  by 
Sierer’ s  Run:  Christian  and  Jonas  Rupp, 
sons  of  Jonas  Rupp  the  elder;  Isaao 
Adams,  Samuel,  Peter  and  John  Base- 
hore,  John  Chambers  Sample;  George, 
Adam,  John  and  Jacob  Sierer;  William, 
James,  Sarah  and  Jane  Martin  and  Polly 
and  Betsey  Sierer.  Polly  and  Betsey 
!  Sierer  were  daughters  of  John  Sierer  and 
George,  Adam,  John  and  Jacob  Sierer 
were  sons  of  Adam  Sierer.  Polly  Sierer 
afterwards  married  Jacob  Dill  and  Betsey 
married  Frederick  Mumma.  Of  the 
i  Sierer  boys  Adam,  John  and  Jacob  are 
still  living,  Adam  in  Carlisle,  John  in 
West  Fairview  and  Jacob  in  Churchtown. 
i  Christian  Rupp  is  living  in  Hampden 
1  township  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  old 
school  house  and  John  Chambers  Sample 
a  few  weeks  ago  died  in  Mechanicsburg. 

I  Jane  Martin  married  Dr.  William  Van 
Hoff  and  both  she  and  her  husband  died 
while  yet  quite  young.  Sarah  Martin 
; married  Dr.  W.  W.  Dale  and  is  living  in 
Carlisle,  her  husband  having  died  only  a 
[few  years  ago. 

' !  Teacher  Callighan  boarded  round 
among  his  patrons  and  while  he  lived 
with  the  family  of  Jonas  Rupp  an  inti¬ 
mate  friendship  was  formed  between  him 
land  Jonas  Rupp  the  younger,  which  lasted 
I  for  some  years  after  their  relation  as 
teacher  and  pupil  had  ended.  Young 
'  Rupp  afterwards  became  a  teacher  him¬ 
self  and  taught  in  the  log  school  house 
which  was  built  on  the  M’Guire  farm 
about  the  time  the  free  school  system 
went  into  operation.  How  long  he  taught 
there  is  not  known  as  yet  to  the  writer. 
He  died  in  the  midst  of  a  term  there  while 


yet  quite  a  young  man.  Callighan  grav¬ 
itated  to  Siddonsburg,  York  county,  but 
taught  at  other  places  in  Cumberland 
[either  before  going  to  Siddonsburg  or 
after  agaiu  coming  back  into  the  county, 

I  for  it  is  definitely  known  that  he  taught 
I  in  the  old  Emiuger  School  House  which 
[stands  by  the  side  of  the  road  that  leads 
from  Hogestown  to  Mechanicsburg,  in 
Silver  Spring  township. 


From,  . 

jOfoA 

Date,  . 


SOME  MATRONS  OE  THE  REVOI 
TION. 


*  Elizabeth  WilUlns  _4llison. 
Elizabeth  Wilkins,  daughter  of  - 
Wilkins,  was  born  in  Donegal  township, 
Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1748. 
Her  parents  were  early  settlers  and  promt 
nent  persons  in  that  hive  of  Scotch-Irisl 


pioneers.  She  was  a  woman  of  educatioi 


1 


t 


V 


and  refinement.  In  1762  she  married  Joht 
i  Allison,  a  native  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  where  he  was  boru  December  23,.  4 
1738.  His  father,  William  Allison,  was 
a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  came  to 
America  about  the  year  1730,  located  at 
|fir8tin  Donegal,  and  subsequently  in  what 
was  afterwards  Antrim  township, 
Cumberland  county.  John  Allison,  the 
second  son,  received  a  thorough 
English  and  classical  education,  and  be¬ 
came  a  man  of  prominence  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers.  In  October,  1764,  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  one  of  the  Provincial  magistrate?, 
and  recommissioned  in  1769  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  citizens  of  the  county,  held  at 
Carlisle  on  July  12,  1774, he  was  appointed 
on  the  committee  of  observation  for  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  became  quite  active  in  the 
contest  for  independence.  He  was  a  m.-m- 
ber  of  the  Provincial  conference  held  at 
Carpenter’s  Hall  18th  of  June,  1776,  and 
chosen  by  that  body  one  of  the  judges  of 
.he  election  of  members  of  the  first  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  for  the  second  di¬ 
vision  of  the  county  at  Chambersburg. 

He  commanded  the  Second  Batalion  of 
Cumberland  County  Associators  during 
the  Jersey  campaigns  of  1776  and  1777. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1778,  1780  and  1781.  In  the  latter  year 
he  laid  out  the  town  of  Greencastle,  which 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  towns  in  the  Valley.  In  1787  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Convention  to  ratify  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  in  that  body  boldly  seconded 
the  motion  of  Th  >mas  McKean  to  assent 
to  and  ratify  it.  At  the  first  Federal  Con¬ 
ference  held  at  Lancaster  in  1788.  he  wasj 


•>c  'j  nominafecTon  the  general  ticket  for  Con- 
iiml  gress,  but  defeated  through  the  efforts  of 
1-9 1 1/  both  parties  to  “catch  the  German  vote.” 
ri1  He  died  June  14,  1795.  No  more  patriotic 
I  servant  of  the  State  ever  lived  than  Col. 

I  Allison.  Conservative  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  he  was  nevertheles  firm  in  his  oon- 
1,0  !  victions  of  duty,  and  to  him  the  Federal 
e;i  Constitution  was  the  great  Magna 
119  H  Charta  of  the  Confederated  Union.  Of 
'cl  .  Mrs.  Allison,  much  of  an  historic  char- 
■ti  acter,  has  come  down  to  us  through  tra¬ 
in  dition.  During  her  early  years  she  lived 

io  on  the  far  frontier  borders— when  Indian 
If  maraud  and  savage  cruelty  held  sway, 
u  desolating  the  homes  of  the  back- woods- 
u  man.  Twice  during  the  later  or  French 
n  and  Indian  war  was  she  obliged  to  leave 
r  her  pleasant  home  and  flee  to  the  town  of 
i  Carlisle,  where  there  were  friends  to  wel- 
I  come;  and  even  after  her  marriage  during 

/'•  the  Pontiac  war  was  she  compelled,  with 

her  little  one,  to  seek  safety  at  the  stock¬ 
ade  at  Falling  Spring  (Chambersburg). 
During  the  frequent  absence  of  herhus- 
g  ;  band,  in  the  service  of  the  State,  Mrs.  Al¬ 
ii)  lison  had  not  only  the  care  of  a  large 
s  farm,  but  assisted  her  nearer  neighbors  in 
a :  gathering  their  crops,  as  well  as"  minister- 
c  ing  to  the  wants  of  others,  the  absence  of 
ea  Whose  husbands  and  sons  in  the  army, 
t  really  impoverished  them.  Sympathetic 
!■]  in  the  highest  degree,  she  bestowed  that 
i,  chanty  which  tended  to  lift  up,  with 
V'd  blessings  on  the  humble  giver.  Mrs.  Al- 
y  ''lison  died  at  Greencastle,  November  15, 
1815,  and  with  her  husband  is  buried  at  i 
j  Mossy  Spring  graveyard,  adjoining  that1 
town. 


I 


Martha  Sanderson  McCormick. 
e*  Martha  Sanderson,  youngest  daughter  of 
George  Sanderson  and  his  wife,  Catharine 
Ross,  was  born  in  1747  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  Her  parents  were  natives  of 
K-  Scotland,  who  shortly  before  her  birth 
.  had  removed  to  the  Province  of  Ulster, 
]■  Ireland,  where  they  tarried  a  few  years, 
then  emigrating  to  America,  settling  in 
the  Cumberland  Valley.  Her  father  was 
an  elder  of  old  Monaghan  Meeting  House, 
and  prominent  in  early  Provincial  affairs,  j 
She  received  the  limited  advantages  of  ed¬ 
ucation  to  be  acquired  in  frontier  settle-' 
ments,  but  with  her  natural  gifts  of  speech  j 
and  manners,  she  became  an  accomplished  I 
woman.  In  1770  she  married  Robert  i 
McCormick,  son  of  Thomas  McCor¬ 
mick  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Car- 
ruth,  both  natives  cf  north  of  Ire¬ 
land.  He  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  ■ 
Penna.,  in  1738,  but  about  the  year  1755! 
settled  on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Juniata 
-valley,  adjoining  those  of  his  brothers, 

'  William  and  Hugh.  To  this  place,  on  the1 
far  frontiers  of  Cumberland  county,  he 
took  his  bride,  and  here  for  a  period  of 
eight  years  the  charming  wife  and  de¬ 
voted  mother  shone  resplendent  in  her 
cabin  home.  Daring  the  early  yi-ars  of  the 
struggle  for  independence,  Mr.  McCormick 
served  several  tours  with  the  associat.ors 
and  was  in  the  Jersey  campaign  of  1776. 

In  1779,  however,  he  sold  his  land,  and  in 
company  with  several  neighbors  removed 

’ 
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to  the  valley  of  Virginia,  where  he  pur¬ 
chased  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  near 
the  town  of  Midway,  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  between  the  counties  of 
Augusta  and  Rockbridge.  Making  com¬ 
fortable  his  little  family,  he  entered  the 
Virginia  Line,  and  served  in  the 
Southern  campaign  of  1781,  participating 
in  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens.  During  this 
enforced  absence  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
McCormick  took  active  charge  of  the 
plantation,  and  so  directed  its  cultivation  j 
and  management  that  apart  from  the! 
wants  of  the  family,  there  was  a  large  ! 
amount  of  produce  to  furnish  the  com- 
,  missary  of  purchases  of  the  patriot  army. 
Altogether  she  was  a  model  wife  and  I 
mother — a  woman  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  city  dames  of  the  period,  who 
neither  sowed,  reaped  or  spun.  At  the 
close  of  the  Southern  campaign  Mr.  Mc- 
Coi  mick  returned  to  his  home.  He  was 
an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
a  man  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  conversation  on  religious  subjects  able . 
aad  entertaining.  His  wife  was  no  less 
so.  She  died  in  Augusta  county,  Vir-  I 
ginia,  prior  to  1808,  and  he  the  12th  of 
October,  1818 — both  buried  in  the  old 
Providence  Presbyterian  burying  ground, 
about  two  miles  from  the  homestead.  Of 
!  their  children  the  youngest,  Robert  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  became  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  invention,  by  the  construction  of  a  I 
reaping  machine,  which  gave  fame  to  him| 
and  fortune  to  his  family. 


Hannah  Vance  Crawford. 

Hannah  Vance,  daughterof  John  Vance,  j 
was  born  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah 
Jj  in  1732.  Her  father  was  an  early  settler 
there,  and  was  a  surveyor.  One  of  hi3 
principal  assistants  was  William  Crew- 
ford,  the  youthful  companion  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  audit  was  through  this  circum-| 
stance  that  the  daughter  and  the  young| 
surveyor  became  acquainted, and  were  sub-: 
sequentlv  married.  When  Crawford,  ini 
1767,  fixed  his  home  upon  the  banks  of  the' 
Youghiogheny.all  around  was  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  an  unbroken  wilderness.  But  there 
were  many  features  of  the  country  very 
pleasing  to  a  new  comer.  In  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  immense  growth  of  the  forest 
trees,  so  different  from  the  eastern  I 
side  of  the  mountain  ranges,  gave  a  I 
romantic  charm  to  this  region.  In 
June  of  that  year,  the  youthful  enthusi-j 
ast  erected  a  cabin  and  immediately  set  to  | 
work  clearing  the  forests.  To  this  place! 
he  afterwards  brought  his  little  family,  j 
Here,  from  that  time  forward  until  the 
events  which  led  to  his  death,  Crawford  I 
lived,  always  taking  an  active  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs,  | 
and  making  his  home  “Crawford’s 
Place,” — as  it  was  known  far  and  wide — aj 
famous  resort  for  backwoodsmen,  and  a 
tarrying-place  for  new-comers  to  the 
Valley.  Mrs.  Crawford  was  no  less 
widely  known  for  that  generous  hos¬ 
pitality,  so  dearly  appreciated  by  pioneers 
in  search  of  homes  in  the  wilderness,  and; 
so,  of  ail  the  women  on  the  frontiers  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  none  were  more 

highly  respected  and  lovingly  remembered. 
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be  complete  without  some 
ferenco  to  Jonas  Wompler,  Jonas 
'Aompler  was  a  roving  musician  and 
quite  a  good  one  as  musicians  went  ia 
those  days.  Ho  was  a  bachelor  having 
no  fixed  home,  but  spent  so  much  of  his 
time  in  that  paitieular  locality  that  he 
came  to  be  considered  a  part  of  it.  His 
chief  occupation  was  giving  instruction  in 
fjvocal  music  and  on  the  violin.  He  fre- 
"queutly  had  singing  school  at  this  school 
house  and  when  present  led  the  singing 
when  religious  services  were  held  iu  it. 

,  He  taught  singing  classes  also  in  the 
!  old  school  house  which  in  the  early  years 
(* ||  of  this  century  stood  on  the  north  edge 
1 1  of  the  Stone  farm,  and  also  in  the  old' 

'.  school  house  which  once  stood  along  the 
|  stream  long  known  as  “Holtz’s  Run,” 
near  where  Mr.  Bowers  now  lives,  in  East 
“flPennsboro  township.  Wherever  Womp¬ 
ler  went  he’took  his  fiddle,  carrying  it  in 
|  a  green  bag,  and  hi3  fiddling  was  a  pass- 
!  port  that  won  him  a  welcome  into  many 
a  family  of  that  part  of  the  county.  In 
fiddling  for  his  board  and  lodging  with 
;  the  family  ho  fiddled  himself  into  the 
j  affections  and  memories  of  the  children 
!  for  there  are  many  persons  among  the 
now  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  lower  end 
|  of  the  county,  who  recollect  the  old  sing¬ 
ling  master  and  his  fiddle  and  his  green 
j  bag,  and  speak  a  charitable  word  for  him 
when  he  is  brought  up  in  conversation. 

!  He  was  au  unpretentious  individual  who 
[seems  never  to  have  been  young.  All 
!  persons  who  ever  named  him  to  me  called 
!  him  “Old  Wompler”  and  said  that  their 
parents  and  their  parents  parents  knew 
him  only  as  “Old  Wcmpkr”  and  spoke 
jofhiin  only  as  “Old  Wompler.”  Music 
‘was  his  art.  In  his  humble  way  he  prac¬ 
ticed  and  taught  its  charms  and  while  in 
That  day  few  persons  stopped  long  enough 
j  to  seriously  consider  the  influence  his 
(teachings  might  have  it  is  certain  that 
itho  notes  jie  sounded  in  that  little  log 
J  school  house  sixty -five  years  ago  are  still 
ringing  and  echoing  through  that  neigh¬ 
borhood,  comforting  the  weary  and 
heavy  ladeaed  and  praising  God  for  his 
3 goodness  to  the  children  of  men.  As  is 
[often  the  case  with  persons  of  roving 
fl  habits  and  without  family,  Jonas  Womp- 
|  ler  was  without  means  when  the  infirini- 
I  Iks  of  old  age  came  upon  him.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Cumberland  county  poor 
; house  where  he  died  and  was  buried  and 
j  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  grave  is  marked 
’-^or  whether  any  person  can  point  it  out. 


When  thoTree  school  system  was  once  \ 
,j  fairly  established  new  school  houses  were  ■ 
I  built,  at  points  whe  re  they  would  accom- 1 
Imodato  the  roost  patrons.  In  Silver  ‘ 
i  Spring  township  one  was  built  where  the 
3  Miller’s  Gap  road  crosses  the  State  Road. 
Hampden  township  was  then  a  part  of 
East  Pennsboro.  A  house  was  built  on 
the  State  Road  a  short  distance  below 
ithe  Walter  house  and  named  Shaull’s 
! School  by  which  name  it  is  still  known. 
(The  building  of  these  t  wo  houses  left  the 
j  Walter  School  withoutscholars  and  there¬ 
after  it  was  used  entirely  for  church  pur- 
j poses.  The  neighborhood  grew  more 
populous  and  the  congregation  that  wor¬ 
shiped  iu  it  more  numerous  and  by  1857  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  a  larger  and 
I  a  better  building  in  which  to  worship  and 
the  following  year  the  stone  church,  which 
now  stands  at  that  place,  was  built. 

THE  HOUSE  EY  SIERER’S  RUN. 

Obliterated  am!  Almost  Forgotten. 

j  In  the  eastern  part  of  what  is  now 
Hampden  township,  along  a  stream 
which  lor  many  years  was  known  as 
Sierer’s  Run,  stood  a  log  school  house  in 
the  early  days.  It  was  built  in  1818  on 
land  then  owned  by  James  Quigley. 
Quigley  was  a  yeteran  of  the  war  of  1812 
and  was  known  as  “Colonel  Quigley.” 

I  The  land  is  now  owned  by  George  Wertz. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  this  build¬ 
ing,  1818,  was  cut  on  a  date  slab  which 
|  was  placed  somewhere  in  the  building 
and  is  readily  recalled  by  persons  who  at- 
[  tended  school  there  and  who  are  yet  living. 
As  it  was  customary  in  the  erection  of 
the  first  school  houses  this  house  was 
built  by  the  leading  citizens  of  that  neigh¬ 
borhood,  among  whom  were  Col.  Quig- 
j  ley,  Jonas  Rupp,  John  and  Adam  Sierer, 
j  Isaac  Adams,  a  man  named  Carothers 
and  others.  Probably  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  these  was  Jonas  Rupp,  who 
owned  much  property  in  that  part  of  this 
county  at  that  time  anl  engaged  in  ex¬ 
tensive  enterprises  which  contributed 
1  much  to  the  developementof  the  country. 

.  He  owned  a  saw  mill  some  distance  up 
the  stream  which  has  since  been  known 
as  Sierer’s  Ran,  and  the  logs  which  were 
used  in  building  the  school  house  were 
saved  at  this  saw  mil),  as  a  part  of  Mr. 
Rupp’s  contribution.  In  most  log  build¬ 
ings  in  those  days  the  logs  were  hewed 
and  often  only  roughly  hewed. 

|  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
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ground.  Mr.  Skiles,  the  teacher,  platted 

the  ground  and  by  a  strange  fatality  came 

to  be  the  second  person  buried  in  it, the  first 

one  being  Henry  Shumberger,  first  child 

of  the  late  Simon  and  Mary  Shumberger. 

Skiles’  grave  is  unmarked  and  the  writer 

hereof  has  not  yet  found  any  one  who 

can  recollect  what  his  first  name 

p 

was. 

The  second  teacher  at  this  mem  jrable 

old  school  house  was  a  man  named  C.  B. 

Triplet.  Mr.  Triplet  was  a  Frenchman, 

L- 

*  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  well  form¬ 

ed,  tall  and  straight  as  an  arrow.  He 

bore  himself  so  much  like  a  soldier  that 

many  of  the  more  thoughtful  persons  of 

hL!+ 

the  neighborhood  came  to  believe  that 

he  had  had  military  training  and  that  ho 

was  a  deserter  from  tho  French  array. 

He  was  a  fine  scholar  and  also  a  good 

teacher  but  had  the  habit  of  drinking  too 

much.  He  would  go  dowu  the  road  to 

I- 

Warden’s  Tavern  get  a  jug  filled  and  put 

it  where  it  was  most  convenient  for  him 

1 

to  get  at  it  and  tako  a  driuk  whenever  his 

appetite  prompted  him.  One  day  he 

1  » 

aroused  the  suspicions  of  his  pupils  by 

going  out  doors  frequently  and  in  the 

evening  one  of  the  larger  boys  made  a 

search  along  the  fence  in  the  wood  and 

under  some  bushes  and  leaves  he  found  a 

half-gallcn  jug  nearly  filled  with  whiskey. 

It  belonged  to  the  teacher  but  instead  of 

turning  it  over  to  him  tho  boy  took  it 

home  and  gave  it  to  his  father  who  kept 

i  1 

it  for  a  long  while  as  a  trophy. 

Upon  another  occasion  Master  Triplet 

was  so  tight  as  to  be  unfitted  for  teaching 

and  didn’t  come  to  the  school  house. 

John  Stakemiller,  who  was  one  of  tho 

older  scholars,  tried  to  persuade  Christian 

Rnpp.who  was  one  of  tho  more  advanced, 

to  teach  in  the  master’s  absence  but 

young  Rupp  was  modest  and  wouid  not 

undertake  the  job  and  the  scholars  put  in 

the  time  as  youngsters  usually  do  under 

such  circumstances.  The  next  day  Jacob 

Miller,  one  of  the  school  directors,  came 

to  the  school  house  and  dismissed  the 

teacher.  His  books  and  other  property 

in  tho  house  that  belonged  to  him  were  ' 

passed  out  to  him  and  then  Mr.  Miller 

bid  him  he  off.  Master  Triplet  disputed 

Mr.  Miller’s  right  to  dismiss  him  and 1 

brought  an  action  at  law,  either  for  rein¬ 

statement  or  damages,  and  the  matter  got 

into  the  courts  hut  no  one  remembers  how 

it  terminated. 

According  to  the  best  authority  that 

tho  writer  has  been  able  to  consult,  tho 

Swiler,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  and 
was  a  patron  of  the  school.  John  was  an 
apt  young  man  while  a  pupil  at 
this  school  and  had  taught  a  term 
in  Perry  county  before  undertaking  to 
teach  hero.  He  was  a  good  teacher  and 
a  hard  worker  at  whatever  he  engaged 
Ho  lived  on  the  farm  on  which  Jacob 
Oeesaman  now  lives,  which  was  then  5 
owned  by  his  uucle  Matthias  Swiler,  and 
did  much  of  his  farm  work  before  and 
after  school  hours  often  working  until 
late  af  night 


Ho  died  on  Christmas  eve, 
1839  ,  iu  the  house  that  is  yet  standing  on' 
that  farm,  while  he  was  yet  a  young  man, 
and  his  remains  lie  buried  in  the  grave 
yard  of  the  old  Silver  SpriDg  church. 
He  left  three  children,  all  boys,  the  oldest 
Dr.  Wm.  E.  Swiler,  is  living  in  Mecban- 
icsburg;  the  second,  Mr,  J.  H.  Swiler, 
is  a  merchant  at  Salem  Church,  this  coun¬ 
ty,  and  the  youngest,  Mr.  John  C.  Swi¬ 
ler,  is  a  merchant  in  Maytown,  Lancaster 
county. 

The  next  teacher  was  John  Ebright, 
who  was  probably  the  first  and  only  per¬ 
son  who  taught  under  the  free  school 
system  at  this  place.  He  was  married  to 
Rachel  Burtner,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Catharine  (Fought)  Burtner,  and  was  a 
teacher  of  long  experience,  for  it  appears 
that  ho  taught  at  other  places  in  that  part 
of  the  county.  Now  and  then  persons 
turn  up  who  were  pupils  under  him.  He 
at  one  time  lived  on  a  little  farm  which 
lies  immediatelv  west  of  the  farm  now 
owned  and  occupied  bp  Harry  E.  Vogle- 
song.  At  that  time,  and  for  a  good 
many  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  tan-' 
yard  od  the  property,  but  in  the  progress 
of  timo  the  tanyard  was  abandoned  and 


cay  and  now  there  is  nothing  to  mark  the 
place  where  they  once  stood  except  the 
remains  of  a.  stone  spring  house.  While 
i  Ebright  lived  at  that  place  he  was 
h  ill  with  white  swelling,  better 
known  now-a-days  as  scrofula,  and  one 


ever  kept  on  teaching,  and  iu  the  winter 
847-48  taught  in  a  log  school  house 
which  from  about  the  timo  the  free  school 
system  went  into  operation  until  in  1870, 
stood  near  the  cross  roads  where  now  is 


township. 

The  history  of  tbo 


old  Walter  School 
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Shaeffer  near  the  foot  of  tho  north  moun¬ 
tain  in  Hampden  township.  Mr.  Shaef¬ 
fer  is  in  his  84th  year  and  has  great  vital¬ 
ity  for  a  person  of  so  great  age.  Anothor 
iis  David  H.  Swiler,  who  lives  in  Mechau- 
jicsburg  at  the  age  of  77.  Ho  is  a  travell¬ 
ing  salesman  for  a  wholesale  grocery 
house,  also  agent  for  some  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  and  transacts  a  great  amount  ot 
■  business  for  a  man  of  his  years.  Another 
man  living,  who  when  a  child  was  a 
scholar  at  tliis  school, is  John  Myers.  He 
iis  now  living  in  Mechanicsburg  in 
jin  his  78th  year  and  in  feeblo  health. 
The  Shaeffer  family  then  lived  on  what 
is  still  known  in  that  section  as  the 
‘•Shaeffer  Farm,”  now  occupied  by  Jacob 
Forney.  The  Myers  family  also  lived 
back  at  the  mountain,  near  the  Shaeffers, 
in’a  house  that  has  long  ago  fallen  into 
i  decay;  and  the  Swilers  lived  on  the  farm 
on  which  John  Weavedau  now  lives  and 
which  was  the  Swiler  homestead  for  up¬ 
wards  of  seventy-five  years.  At  that  time 
!the  Stone  farm  was  occupied  by  Samuel 
and  Thomas  Fisher.  Prior  to  their  oc¬ 
cupancy  a  man  named  George  Rupp 
•<  i  owned  the  I  arm  and  lived  upon  it.  Rupp 
,  ;in  1825'built  the  largo  brick  house  which  is 
]i  still  standing  in  good  condition  but  became 
:  I  financially  embarrassed  through  doing  so 
-  and  after  his  property  was  sold  to  satisfy 
!  his  debts  he  removed  to  Ohio.  Ohio  was 
j.  as  far  west  in  thoso  as  California  is  now. 

The  fine  brick  barn  now  on  the  iarm 
j  then  had  no  existence  but  in  its  place  there 
!  was  an  old  log  barn. 

Tho  farm  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
’  j  Shuman  was  then  owned  by  a  man  named 
Samuel  Adams.  Mr.  Adams  lived  on 
the  farm  and  his  boys,  William,  Abraham 
Ilurkuess  and  Samuel  also  attended  the 
Bold  school.  Tho  late  Christian  Coffman, 
23  who  only  a  few  years  ago  died  in  Me- 
|  chanicsburg,  was  also  a  scholar  here  at 
i'the  timo  when  the  persons  named  at- 
M  tended.  His  father  then  lived  on  the 
j  i  farm  which  lately  belonged  to  the  heirs 
of  Joseph  Eberly,  just  north  of  Bryson’s 
i  Bridge.  Christian  Coffman  had  an  uncle 
si  named  Isaac  Coffman  who  lived  in  the 
family  and  came  with  him  to  the  school. 
The  Weigle  boys,  John  and  Dan.,  also 
attended.  The  Weigles  moved  from  that 
vicinity  about  1850  or  1851  and  located  in 
Illinois.  Other  pupils  were  John,  Josiah 
and  Susan  Swiler,  the  Bakers,  the  Wilts, 
the  McGuires  and  John  Shumberger,  son 
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jof  Fred  Shumberger.  -  One  very  co 
cuous  scholar  was  Nancy  Lamb,  a  negro 
girl  who  was  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades  ;i] 
She  was  tho  daughter  of  a.  colored  man  -j 
who  lived  in  tho  first  house  that  was  built  j. 
|ou  the  top  of  the  mountain  at  the  place  t, 
that  has  ever  siuce  been  known  as  Lamb’s 
Gap. 

Tbo  teacher;',  who  held  forth  in  this  old 
school  house  that  are  still  recalled  are 
Isaac  Firoyed,  Thomas  Durborrow,  a 
man  named  Brockway,  one  named  Gillan 
and  Henry  Zearing.  Brockway  seems  to 
be  tbo  best  remembered.  He  was  a  pious  • 
man,  opened  school  with  prayor  and  upon  ;  • 
ono  occasion  whipped  a  boy  for  mocking 
him  ar  prayer.  He  also  taught  at  other 
places  in  the  lower  end  of  tho  county, 
ono  of  the  places  being  a  school  house 
wlrch  stood  ou  the  lower  side  of  the  State 
Road  on  the  Burtner  farm  in  Silver 
Spring  township,  a  short  distance  west  of 
where  Wertzville  now  is,  and  another 
houso  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
the  turnpike  a  short  distance  west  of 
Salem  Church. 

Isaac  Firoved  was  a  cripple  and  one  of 
his  pupils  remembers  of  him  teaching 
the  alphabet  to  him  off  a  shingle.  Thom¬ 
as  Durborrow  was  a  great  tobacco  chew- 
er,  or  at  least  tho  boys  remembered  him 
best  because  of  his  tobacco  chewing  habit, 
and  his  example  must  have  had  its  influ- 
'enco  upon  the  school  because  some  of  his 
jboy  pupils  became  great  chewers. 

Ileury  Zearing  lived  and  died  a  short 
distance  south  of  Shiremanstown  and 
some  of  the  older  readers  of  these  lines 
will  readily  recall  him. 

About  1828  or  1829  this  old  houso  was 
abandoned  as  a  school  house,  and  turned 
into  a  blacksmith  shop.  A  man  named 
Dayid  Welsh  was  tho  first  person  who 
(carried  on  blaeksmithing  in  it.  It  prob¬ 
ably  was  not  used  long  as  a  blacksmith 
(shop  for  hardly  any  one  old  or  young  in 
the  neighborhood  remembers  anything  of  * 
a  blacksmith  shop  having  been  there,  nor 
is  there  any  signs  on  or  in  tho  earth  about  > 
?  that  place  to  indicate  where  it  stood. 

The  school  house  was  abandoned  when 
a  house  was  built  for  school  purposes  at 
the  State  Road,  whore  the  Scone  Church 
now  stands,  of  which  we  will  try  and 
jhavo  something  to  say  later  on. 
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THE  WALTER  HOUSE. 
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A  Kfiioel  House  (bat  Was  Also  Vstd 
as  a  Ciiurcli. 


ress  bat  delate  JH 

otbliF  About  1828  there  was  built  iu  tho  ex- 
ie  trcine  noitbeast  ooruer  of  Silver  Spring , 
£  township,  on  the.  State  Road,  a  log  house! 
s5  for  school  purposes.  It  stood  on  the 

v  upper  or  south  side  of  tho  road,  a  little 

^  "  ways  east  of  where  tho  stone  church 

known  as  St.  Paul’s,  now  stands  and  only 
i  about  a  stono’s  throw  from  the  Hampden 
'  township  lino.  Prior  to  tho  enactment  of 
the  common  school  law  houses  wero  built 
by  means  of  contributions  by  citizens  and 
without  much  reference  to  township 
boundaries,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  pro- 
perto  treat  of  Ibis  old  house  under  this1 
head.  Hampden  citizens  helped  to  build 
it  and  patronized  it  as  much  as  did  citizens 
of  Silver  Spring  township 

The  house  was  built  by  the  then  leading 
)  citizens  of  that  section,  among  them  being 
the  Walters,  tho  Millers,  tho  Shaeffers, 
the  Rupps,  the  Swilcrs,  and  tho  Singles. 
Hit  was  plain  and  simple  in  construction! 
and  on  tho  regulation  plan  of  the  school 
period.  The  first  person 
who  taught  in  this  house  was  a  man 
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i  nanied  Skiles  who  was  then  somewhat 
n  advanced  in  years.  He  was  very  rigid  in! 
Ivc  his  government.  At  least  some  of  his 
^  pupils  who  are  yet  living  remember  him 
*  .j,  as  a  very  cross  man.  Teachers  then 
oak/  boarded  round  with  the  different  patrons 
Va  of  the  school  and  upon  one  occasion  Skiles 
5  'a  i  and  the  children  of  the  family  with  whom 

Y0W 

s  I  he  was  boarding  had  pie  for  their  dinner, 
n  C  It  was  a  very  cold  day  and  the  pie  froze 
■it  y  *  before  the  time  to  cat  it  arrived.  A  large 
>  'v  ten  plato  stove  warmod  the  school  house 
and  the  teacher  laid  his  pie  on  some  chips 
in  this  stove  to  thaw  it.  He  happened  to 
hastily  bite  into  a  piece  before  it  was 
fully  thawed  out  and  being  naturally  irrit¬ 
able  he  impulsively  exclaimed:  “This  pie  is 

most  d - cold.”  The  boys  yet  living 

remember  the  emphatic  deliverance  all  the 
better  from  the  fact  that  that  same  morn¬ 
ing  Master  Skiles  had  whipped  a  boy  for 
^swearing. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  all  the 
names  of  all  the  children  who  went  to 
Skiles  to  school,  but  here  are  some  of 
them  :  Daniel  and  William  Miller  who 
were  sons  of  Jacob  Miller  who  lived  on 
the  farm  which  is  now  owned  by  John 
Simmons  ;  Josiah,  David  H.  and  Susan 
Swiler,  children  of  Christopher  Swiler 
who  then  owned  and  lived  on  the  farm 
now  occupied  by  John  Wevedau;  David 
and  Henry  Megary  who  then  lived  where 
Andrew  Stone  now  lives;  Jacob  Sheaffer 


whose  father  then  lived  where  Jacob  For¬ 
ney  now  lives  and  which  is  best  known  as 
“the  old  Sheaffer  farm;”  Samuel  Weaver, 
whose  parents  lived  where  D.  M.  Whitmer 
now  lives;  Michael  Dill,  John  Warden, 
William  Stakemiller,  John,  Samuel  and 
Joseph  Phillips,  and  George,  Jacob  and 
Catharine  Single.  Samuel  Weaver  alter- 
wards  married  Sarah  Seiler,  the  youngest 
sister  of  Simon  Seiler,  now  of  Hogestown, 
and  in  October,  1850,  emigrated  by  wagon  ! 
to  Illinois.  He  settled  near  Decatur  in 
that  State  whero  he  is  still  living  and  is 
extensively  engaged  in  raising  fine 
stock  having  become  very  wealthy. 
William  Stakemiller  married  a  Miss  Sim¬ 
mons,  a  sister  of  John  Simmons,  and 
moved  to  Illinois  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 
John  Warden’s  father  lived  where  John 
Strine  now  lives  and  kept  hotel  thero  for  • 
years,  so  long  in  fact  that  for  upwards  of 
a  generation  it  was  difficult  for  the  old 
people  of  that  part  of  tho  county  to  think 
or  speak  of  the  place  except  as  “Warden’s! 
place”  although  it  was  owned  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  other  persons.  The  Phillips  boysj 
came  from  tho  farm  now  owned  by  Abra¬ 
ham  Gutshall  and  occupied  by  John  H. 
Souders,  that  farm  being  then  owned  by 
their  father,  Peter  Phillips.  Of  these 
different  pupils  Jacob  Shaeffer,  David  H. 
Swiler  and  Samuel  Weaver  are  still  liv¬ 
ing. 

At  that  early  day  thero  was  no  place  in  : 
the  neighborhood  in  which  to  hold  public: 
worship  and  by  common  consent  it  also 
became  a  church  and  religious  services  j 
were  held  in  it  almost  from  the  time  it 
was  first  built.  Tho  first  person  who; 
preached  in  it  tvas  Emmanuel  Kellar,  a  2 
Lutheran  minister  who  lived  in  Meehan-  g 
icsburg  and  who  had  a  regular  charge  at  ft 
Trindle  Spring.  While  in  charge  atf 
Trindle  Spring  a  difficulty  arose  be-’ 
tween  him  and  some  of  his  congregation’ 
and  the  disaffected  members  locked  the! 
church  doors  against  him.  He  calmly! 
accepted  the  situation  and  proceeded  toi 
hold  services  outside  the  church  and  ini 
course  of  his  sermon  remarked  that  they! 
could  lock  him  out  of  tho  church  butp 
could  not  lock  him  out  of  heaven.  The! 
late  Col.  Wm.  C.  Houser,  well  romom-|j 
bered  in  tho  lower  end  of  this  county  as  ai- 
noted  auctioneer,  was  married  to  adaugh-l 
ter  of  Rev.  Keller. 

When  this  school  house  came  to  bojl 
regularly  used  for  church  purposes  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  close  by  it  for  a  burying  | 
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ilations  selected  from  those  adopted,  was 
I  fully  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  the  sys 
tern  established  a  few  years  later. 

' Resolved ,  That  this  meeting  consider  it 
expedient  and  desirable  that  a  well 
digested  system  of  free  schools,  on  the 
plan  so  successful  in  the  Northern  States, 
should  be  established  in  this  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  supported  at  the  expense  of 

|  the  State.  = _  _ _ _ j 

I  Resolved  Tha*  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  any  system  of  primary  instruc¬ 
tion  which  does  not  provide  for  the  edu- 
ca.ion  of  every  child  capable  of  learning, 
without  distinction,  and  whose  parents 
may  approve  of  its  attendance  on  the 
same,  is  altogether  defective,  and  uu- 
iworthy  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we 
jive. 

A  committee  of  two,  in  each  borough 
ard  township,  was  appointed  to  obtain 
signatures  to  a  petition  to  the  Legislature, 
asking  the  passage  of  a  free  school  law. 

1  As  early  as  1830,  an  infant  school  had 
been  established  in  Carlisle.  I  have  not 
|  been  able  to  learn  what  patronage  it  re¬ 
ceived,  or  with  what  degree  of  success  in 
training  those  committed  to  their  care, 
the  efforts  of  its  projectors  were  rewarded. 
Fr  om  remarks  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Carlisle  Herald,  under  date  of  January  30, 

1 1831,  I  infer  that  the  school  was  in  the 
I  nature  of  the  Kindergarten  schools,  so 
popular  in  many  of  our  cities  at  the 
present,  and  that  the  infants  in  atten¬ 
dance  were  taught  free  of  expense  to  their 
;  parents. 

A  volunteer  toast  given  at  a  Democratic 
j — Republican  celebration,  July  4,  1830, 
refers  to  the  school  as  follows  :  “May  the 
1  zeal  and  piety  which  haye  been  manifested 
by  the  benevolent  of  our  borough, 

for  the  establishment  of  an  infants  school 
be  amply  rewarded  by  an  increase  of  pub 
lie  patronage. 

The  adoption  of  the  free  school  law , 
approved  April  1,  1834,  opened  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  education  in  the 
county.  This  law  had  the  cordial  sup- 
part  of  both  our  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  Messrs.  Michael  Cocklin  and 
Samuel  McKeehan,  and,  as  indicated  by 
the  action  of  the  citizens,  was  generally 
approved  by  them.  The  absence  of 
records  on  many  points  that  would 
greatly  add  to  the  interest  of  this  sketch, 
and  the  defective  condition  of  most  of 
those  existing,  make  it  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arrive  at  the  facts. 

An  editorial  in  the  American  Volun- 
Iteer,  of  April  17,  1834.  says:  “Today 
j  we  give  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of 


the  county,  for  in  1836  the  superintendent 
reports  eighieeu  accepting  districts.  . 
This  was  the  full  number  in  the  county 

The  whole  State  appropriation  to  the 
county,  for  the  first  year,  was  $1,574.70,, 
of  which  it  appears,  from  the  record, 
that  only  $617.47  was  paid  out  by  the  1 
county  treasurer,  and  of  the  county  ap  i 
propriation,  $1,176.38.  Next  year  the 
’entire  state  appropriation,  $1,574. 70,.' 
together  with  the  uuexpeoded  balance  of, 
last  year, .$957. 23,  and  the- sum  of  $3,150  |  I 
appropriated  by  the  county,  were  paid  j 
out  by  the  county  treasurer.  The  pay-  | 
ment  of  the  entire  State  appropriation 
would  indicate  that  all  the  districts  in  i 

|  f  «-  '  [  f  .  t,i  t  , 

tae  county  had  accepted  the  law. 

In  the  joint  convention  ot  November,  4,  I 

1 1834,  sixteen  districts  were  represented .  1 
In  the  convention  of  May,  1836,  the  last  ? 
one  held  before  this  feature  of  the  law 
was  abolished,  there  was  a  full  attendance 
of  delegates.  It  was  unanimously  re¬ 
solved  that  the  sum  of  $10,000  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  coupty  in  suppoit  of  the 
free  school  system.  From  this  time,  our 
county  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  law.  It  is  true  there 
were  those  who  took  to  themselves  conso¬ 
lation  in  grumbliDg  at  the  system,  just  as 

;  there  are  some  at  the  present  time  who 
oppose  inprovement  in  school  aflairs; 
but  their  hostility  served  only  to  stirnu 
late  the  friends  of  the  system  to  more 


effort  for  its  success, 
f,'.  The  inquiry  by  the  State  Superintend¬ 
ent,  addressed  to  the  various  school 
1  boards,  as  to  the  character  and  qualifica- 
i  tions  of  teachers,  brought  out,  among 
others,  the  following  answers:  Good 
character,  well  qualified;  all  competent 
to  discharge  their  respective  duties;  some 
*  good,  others  middling;  moral  men,  aud 
qualified  to  teach  farmer’s  children;  some 
not  qualified;  character,  good;  qualifica¬ 
tions,  ordinary;  qualified  to  teach  the 
branches  enumerated;  every  way  quali- 
[  tied.  The  chief  defects  in  the  system  are 
1  thus  pointed  out;  Want  of  appropriation 
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from  State  of  surplus  revenue;  want  of  a 
plan  by  which  competent  teachers  can  bo 
obtained,  want  of  inspectors  of  teachers 
to  relieve  directors,  of  that  burden;  want 
j  of  compensation  to  directors.  Full  of  de¬ 
fects,  one  of  which  is,  that  directors  have 
two  much  power.  Ambiguity  of  the 
Bchool  lav  ;  tax,  burdensome;  want  of  pay 
i  to  directors;  requiring  security  of  treas¬ 
urer,  etc. 

A  convention  of  teachers  and  others, 
friendly  to  education,  met  in  the  court 
rouse,  in  Carlisle,  December  19,  1335. 
j  Doctor  Isaac  Snowden,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  This  meeting,  after  discussing 
educational  questions,  aud  providing  for 
semi  annual  meetings,  adjourned  to  meet 
June  25,  1838,  at  which  time  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  were  to  be  considered. 

1.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  securing  a 
competent  number  of  well  qualified 
teachers  of  common  schools  to  meet  the 

0  exigencies  of  the  county? 

2.  The  influence  of  education  on  the 
character  and  stabitity  of  civil  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  direction  and  modification 
which  it  gives  to  political  relations. 

3.  The  evils  existing  in  our  common 
schools,  and  appropriate  remedies. 

4.  The  influence  of  employing  visible 
illustrations  in  imparting  instruction  to 
children. 

5.  Best  med  s  of  governing  children, 

]  and  of  exciting  their  interest  in  tbeir 
1  studies 

1  G,  Importance  of  a  uniformity  of  text- 
'j6  books,  etc. 

The  engrafting  upon  the  school  system 
)  n  of  the  county  superintendency  being  a 
Snow  departure,  met  with  some  opposition 
t  in  this  county ;  generally,  however,  the 
w  cnango  was  well  received.  The  first 
tl  superintendent  was  Mr.  Daniel  Shelly, 
S  who  filled  the  position  for  two  terms. 
8 iMr.  Shelly  was  very  active  in  the  dis-, 
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charge  of  his  duties,  aDd  the  result  was 
a  general  awakening  in  educational  mat¬ 
ters,  and  a  dropping  out  of  the  ranks  of 
many  of  the  less  efficient  teachers. 

Mr.  D.  K.  Noel,  a  leading  teacher  ini 
the  county,  was  elected  in  May,  I860, 1 
as  his  successor,  but  in  consequence  of  [ 
ill  health,  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  sever¬ 
al  months,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Mifflin  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Mifflin  i 
had  been  a  teacher,  but  for  some  time! 
prior  to  his  appointment,  and  subsequent; 
to  his  superintendency,  he  followed  thej 
business  of  civil  engineering.  His  term 
of  office  expiring,  he  was  succeeded,  in! 
1863,  by  Mr.  George  Swartz.  Mr. 
Swartz  had,  by  his  own  exertion,  risen! 
to  a  position  in  the  front  rank  of  teachers,  j 
aud  his  election  to  the  superintendency,! 
was  a  tribute  to  a  faithful  and  successful; 
teacher.  He  performed  the  duties  of  the 
office  for  six  years.  ! 

The  result  of  the  election  held  in  May, 
1869,  as  announced  by  the  chairman  of ! 
the  convention,  was,  by  decision  of  the 
State  Superintendent  on  a  legal  point,: 
set  aside,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsey,  at  j 
present  a  deputy  State  Superintendent, 
was  appointed  to  the  position.  He  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  the  offico  until  1872,  j 
when  the  writer  was  elected  to  the  posi-j 
lion,  and  in  1875,  re  elected. 

The  influence  of  the  county  superinten-l 
dency,  soon  became  apparentlin  the  im 
proved  condition  of  the  schools,  in  | 
the  improvement  of  teachers,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  better  educational 
sentiment  throughout  the  county.  The 
Tne  organization  of  teachers’  institutes, 
and  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  ■ 
if  not  the  result  of  the  superintendency,  | 
were  certainly  brought  about  at  a  much 
earliest  day  than  would  have  been  done 
with  this  agency  under  date  of  February 
24,  1856,  ex-Governor  Rstner,  in  writing! 
to  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,j 
says  :  ‘‘The  improvement  in  the  teachers 
during  the  past  year,  was  quite  marked.  | 
You  may  rest  assured  that  common  school 
education  is  improving  in  this  county:  I 
believe  that  our  school,  so  far  as  my  own 
knowledge  extends,  are  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  better  than  they  would,  or  could  be, 
without  the  superintendency.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  you  will  conclude  from! 
what  I  have  said,  that  tho  county  super¬ 
intendency  has  done,  or  can  do,  every¬ 
thing  to  make  the  schools  most  efficient. 
One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks,  and  the; 
one  in  my  opinion  moit  felt,  is  the  almost 
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flealth[re;:dejed  this 

lmprairocibie 

Id  c  t  clijsi •  !',  I  d-sira  to  return  my 
tbfaika  to  all  Wfi.i,  by  furnishing  iufor- 
matiou,  aided  iu  miking  thissketca  what 

D  E  Kast. 

December  1,  1877. 


From/f±^~^L.^ 

CiiX-^  — f* 

Bate,  j3  ../^..sT.. _ 


HISTORICAL. 
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An  Inleresling  LeTler  Called 
Out  cy  the  Chapters  on  Sil- 
ver  >pring  History. 


Mr.  Editor : 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  H. 

.  Houston,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  re- 
SfNids  me  of  my  promise  to  write  you 
t  \gard  to  the  early  history  of  the 
«\  \on  family,  so  largely  represented 
^  county. 

Itamily  can  be  traced  back  to  ear- 
Ve  13th  century  and  to  probably 
jjor  French  soldier  of  fortune 

_  .  -,{rms  had  largely  aided  the  then 
king  of  Scotland  and  who  was  rewarded 
ivith  what  now  constitutes  the  Houston 
ytate  dear  Johnstone,  Scotland. 
AC-iawford’s  history  of  Renfrewshire 
•ives  the  following  account  of  the  origin 
md  progress  of  the  family: 

“This  donation  is  in  the  reign  of  Mal¬ 
colm  the  IV,  as  also  in  the  same  reign 
the  lands  of  Kilpeter  in  Strath-grief  are 
given  by  Baldwin  de  Bigrss  Vice  comes 
Regis,  to  Hugh  dc  Padvinan  from  which 
Hugh  these  lands  were  called  Hugh’s 
town  of  whom  is  lineally  descended  Sir 
John  Houston  of  that  ilk,  Baronet. 

FAMILY  TREE. 

Hugh  de  Padvinan. 

N  Reginale. 

\Hugh. 

Gjndlay  de  Houston  (1298). 

so  on  to, 
i  rick  (1450). 

f  '  - 


-*ut,  altnougb  sharp  en< 


<es  '"ighter,  rather 


-  j’r  jpf  hearing 


Tohiplspr 

Peter  (Hidden  field  1513). 

Patrick  (1526). 

John  (1542). 

Ludoviclc  (1602). 

Patrick  (1605). 

John  (1609)  Patrick,  Peter,  James. 
Patrick  (1696)  George. 

John  Ludovick. 

Helen  George  (1757)  Ludovick. 
John  Houston. 

George  (1815). 

Ludovick. 
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George  Ludovick  (the  present  Repre¬ 
sentative  (1841). 

Patrick,  William,  James,  Archibald, 
brothers,  all  dead. 

In  1876  Henry  Houston,  eldest  son  of 
II.  II.  Houston, visited  Ireland  and  Scot¬ 
land  to  investigate  the  early  family  his¬ 
tory  and  called  on  the  Factor  of  the 
Houston  estate,  the  interview  is  best 
told  in  his  own  words.  “On  Tuesday 
morning  we  called  on  the  Factor  of  the 
Estate  of  the  Houstons  of  Johnstone. 
His  name  is  Salmon.  He  said  the  pre¬ 
sent  proprietor  of  the  estate  is  George 
Ludovick  Houston.  And  is  the  only 
member  of  his  family  now  living,  his 
brothers,  father  and  mother  all  died 
about  the  same  time.  He  came  into 
possession  of  the  estate  at  the  age  of  19, 
went  to  the  continent  to  finish  his  edu¬ 
cation  and  has  been  travelling  ever  since. 
He  is  now  35  and  is  either  at  the  Cape 
Colony  or  else  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
The  factor  said  he  had  held  some  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Dr.  S.im’l.  Houston  of 
Texas,  and  was  fully  satisfied  that  the 
two  families  were  branches  of  the  same 
stock.” 


Early  in  the  17th  century  a  consider¬ 
able  emigration  of  the  Scotch  Houstons 
was  made  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  one 
Robert  Houston  having  been  given  three 
Townships  of  land  in  Londonderry 
county.  These  Irish  Houstons  seem  to 
have  soon  dropped  the.  first  “o”  in  their 
name  and  spelled  it  Huston  but  recently 
their  descendants  are  replacing  it  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  original  Scotch  spelling.  In 
Scotland  the  name  is  pronounced  as  if 
written  Hooston.  In  Ireland  from  the 
changed  spelling  Hewston,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  this  country  Houseton, 
but  all  are  originally  the  same  name. 

The  early  emigrations  of  the  Houstons 
to  this  country  embracing  doubtless  the 


universal  negligence,' on  the  part  of  schooll 
directors;  to  visit  the  schools  as  directed' 
bylaw.” 

At  the  call  of  tjhe  county  superintend-) 
ent,  “the  directors  and  teachers  generally,! 
assembled  in  Educational  Hall,  Carlisle, 
on  Saturday,  the  second  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  J854,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  aj 
school  teachers.’  convention  for  devising! 
more  favorable  means  for  the  promotion 
tion  of  education  generally  in  the  com 
mon  schools  of  Cumberland  county.” 
Ex-Governor  Ritner  presided  at  this  meet¬ 
ing,  and  Mr.  DieffeDbr.ch,  deputy  super¬ 
intendent  of  common  schools  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  in  attendance.  A  committee, 
appointed  to  prepare  business  for  the 
meeting,  reported  a  Seiko  of  resolutions, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  assembly  during  its  ses¬ 
sions.  Provision  was  made  for  the  per¬ 
manent  organization  of  a  county  institute, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  report  con¬ 
stitution,  etc  ,  for  its  government. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1854,  the 
“Cumberland  County  Teachers’  Insti¬ 
tute”  was  permanently  organized,  in  the 
couit  house,  in  Carlisle.  Ex-Governor 
Ritner  was  called  to  preside.  Ninety-four 
teachers  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
were  present  at  the  opening  session. 
Honorable  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  was  in 
attendance  chiiing'  two  days,  and  aided 
greatly  in  making  the  institute  a  success 
Doctor  Collins,  president  of  Dickinson 
college,  lectured  before  the  institute.  The 
The  principal' work  of  the  sessions  was 
the  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching, 
which  was  generally  participated  in  by 
the  teachers  in  attendance.  The  senti 
ment  that  prevailed  is  evinced  in  one  of 
the  resolutions  passed,  as  follows;  That, 
as  teachers  and  members  cf  / hip  insti¬ 
tute,  we  will  cordially  co  operate  with 
our  superintendent  in  his  laudable  efforts 
to  elevate  the  standaio:  of  teaching,  and 
advance  general  education  throughout 
the  county. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  the  insti¬ 
tute  has  met  annually,  usually  about  the 
holidays,  alternating  generally  between 
Newville,  Shij  prusburg,  and  Mechanics- 
burg.  The  cff.ct  of  this  migratory  habit  I 
proved  very  beneficial,  affording  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  county  generally  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  attend  the  s.ssions,  which  was 
well  impioved.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  members  of  the  institute  were  en-l 
tertained,  free  of  cost,  by  citizens  of  the 
place,  at  which  it  was  held.  This  custom 


preyailed  until  the  institute 
by  resolution,  to  honor  the  pract 
tho  breach,  rather  than  iu  the  oh 
That  teachers’  institutes 


ac-ce . 


in  a  great  degree,  contributed  to  the 
proyemeut  iu  our  schools,  I  think  no  o 
will  question. 

Being  impressed  with  the  advant 
that  must  inure  to  the  youth  of  tho  ; 
from  having  access  to  a  well  ordered 
brary,  and  from  the  habitual  participa 
tion  in  exercisos  of  a  literary  character, 
number  of  citzrnsof  Mechauicsburg, 
the  fall  of  1871,  took  the  steps  neces 
to  organize  a  library,  in  connection 
a  literary  organization  that  had 
existence  in  their  midst  for  some 
Funds  were  subscribed,  purchasei 
books  made,  and  a  charter  applied 
under  the  name  of  “The  Kechauicsbu 
Library  and  Literary  Association.” 
charter  was  granted  by  the  Legislat 
April  4,  1872,  Additions  to  the  lib 
have  from  time  no  time,  been  made, 
the  number  of  volumes  exceeds  fourt 
hundred. 


The  followiug  educational  publicatii 
haye  appeared  iu  the  county,  at  varie 
times:  “I  Will  Try,”  monthly,  published  j 
in  Mechanicsburg.  by  J.  H.  Ho6tetei 
“School  Rrom  Ledger,”  monthly,  put 


lished  in  Carlisle,  by  F.  M.  L. 
and  the  “Literary  Journal,” 
published  at  Ms .  Holly,  under 
pices  of  “The  Mount  Holly 
Society.” 

There  are  many  names  of  which  hone 
able  mention  might  be  made  in  connec 


tion  with  education  iu  the  county, but  tl 


limit  assigned  to  this  sketch,  already  i 
needed,  forbids  it — several  only  will 
mentioned.  Mr.  .Times  Rami^on,  electee 
school  director  in  Ca  I  sle,  in  1830,  j 
maiaed  in  the  board  until  his 
several  years  agr.  He  took  a  lively 
terest  in  education,  and  especially  in  tl 
success  of  the  Carlisle  schools.  In 
organization,  grading,  etc  ,  be  was  lara 
instrumental.  Ex-Governor  Ritner, 
retiring  from  the  office  of  Governor,  too 
Cumberland  count 


up  his  residence  in 
Iu  him,  education  bad  one  of  its  war; 
friends.  Nothing  in  his  administral 
afforded  bun  as  much  gratification,  as 
part  be  had  in  establishing  the  freescb 
system.  He  w  as  an  ardent  friend  of 
cation,  visited  the  schools  in  all 
the  county,  and  was  a  regular  al 
on  the  educational  meetings  held 
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i Cumberland  County  arid  Virginia  Hous- 
tons  were  from  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
family. 

Quite  recently  on.  a  visit  to  Virginia  I 
met  an  intelligent  gentleman  from  Lex¬ 
ington,  Rockbridge  county,  who  told  me 
that  his  grandfather  was  an  intimate 
i friend  of  Gen.  Sam.  Houston,  wl’ile  he 
lived  in  Rockbridge  county.  Among 
other  stories  related  by  his  grandfather  j 
j  was  this  one  :  The  General  was  rather 
fast  in  his  youth  and  when  he  took  the 
, notion  of  going  t>  Tenue-s see,  h >  pre¬ 
faced  the  trip  by  a  week’s  spree  at  the 
'hotel  in  Lexington,  the  County  seat.  On 
the  morning  when  he  concluded  to  start, 

I  all  his  friends  and  more  than  the  usual 
crowd  of  tavern  loungers,  we  e  at  the 
hotel  to  see  him  off.  He  bade  good-bye 
to  all,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away 
about  100  yards  when  suddenly  wheel- 
I  ing  his  horse  he  galloped  back  ancl  fac- 
|ing  the  crowd  said:  “Gentlemen,  the 
next  time  you  hear  of  Sam  Houston,  he 
will  either  be  in  hell  or  Captain,”  and 
t  turning  again  started  for  Tennessee. 
San  J  acinto  forcibly  recalled  his  speech. 


HISTORICAL. 


Relics  and  Recollections  of  an  Old  School 
House  i.i  Silver  Spring  Township 
Cumberland  Co.,  Pa 

Some  time  ago,  I  wrote  about  the  old 
Longsdorf  School  House  in  Silver  Sprmg 
township  and  fully  intended  to  follow  it 
up  by  writing  about  another,  but  other 
duties  intervened  and  the  matter  was 
laid  aside  and  forgotten  until  I  read  Mr. 
Daniel  Miller’s  letter  in  the  Volunteer 
when  I  was  reminded  of  it. 

The  old  school  house  about  which  I 
write  stood  in  an  alley  in  the  upper  end 
of  New  Kingston,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  turnpike,  opposite  the  gate  now  lea¬ 
ding  up  to  the  stone  Mansion  on  the 
farm  then  owned  by  Joseph  Ivanaga,wlio 
was  the  father  of  Mary,  Catharine,  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Henry.  He  died  in  the  year 
18S0  at  the  age  of  97  years,  a  ripe  old 
age,  and  is  buried  in  the  Evangelical 
graveyard  which  is  located  on  the  farm. 
The  writer-well  remembers  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  was  very  tall  and  erect,  and 
always  had  a  pleasant  and  kind  word  for 
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imhard&taup  owned  wbaUs  nov 

The  building  referred  toy  had  been  «  v 
blacksmith  shop.  It  was  built  of  round 
logs,  was  quite  low,  and  covered  with 
split  oak  shingles,  and  was  converted 
into  a  school  house  by  Mr.  Kanag.i  in 
the  year  1829.  A  log  on  each  side  was 
cut  out  and  long,  narrow,  sliding  win¬ 
dows  were  put  in.  Writing  desks  or 
boards  were  fastened  along  the  wall;  the 
benches  were  heavy  boards  with  wooden 
legs.  The  door  was  in  two  parts,  an 
upper  and  lower  party 'or  like  an  old- 
fashioned  stable  door. 

John  Stephenson  was  teacher  here, 
after  he  quit  teaching  at  the  Longsdorf 
school.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Henry  Keller,  and  owned 
the  farm  recently  owned  by  Curtis  Kost 
at  the  New  Kingston  railroad  station, 
The  only  reading  book  was  the  Old  and 
j  New  Testament.  The  scholars  were  re¬ 
quired  to  stand  to  read,  and  often  times 
one  of  the  older  or  best  scholars  took 
charge  of  the  class,  while  the  master,  as 


the  teacher  was  commonly  called,  shar¬ 


pened  or  made  quill  pens,  which  were 
then  used.  This  requirement  in  a 
school  teacher  is  almost  a  lost  art.s  Fool- 
cap  paper  was  used  for  writing  books 
and  the  headings  or'Tpies  were  written 
by  the  teacher,  lienry  A.  Longsdorf, 
now  living  at  Bellvue,  Sarpy  county, 
Neb.;  William  Senseman,  residing  at 
New  Kingston  station,  and  Samuel 
Hauck,  residing  in  Meclianicsburg,  win 
were  then  going  to  the  different  schools, 
were  among  the  best  in  penmanship  and 
their  specimens  were  very  closely  criti¬ 
cised. 

It  was  customary  in  those  days  for  th< 
scholars  to  bar  or  lock  out  the  mastc 
until  he  promised  a  Christmas  treat.  0 
one  occasion  the  Williams  and  Atclile_, 
boys  locked  out  master  Stephenson,  and 
when  he  attempted  to  got  into  the  house 
they  would  knock  him  over  the  fingers 
with  sticks,  which  finally  made  him 
promise  to  treat. 

One  day  Joseph  Ivanaga’s  colored  boy 
piled  cord  wood  against  the  door,  and 
as  it  opened  outward,  the  scholars  could  | 
not  get  out.  Mr.  Kanaga  “booted”  the  ! 
boy  for  the  trick,  which  caused  much 
merriment  among  all  who  witnessed  the 
scene. 

There  was  also  a  lady,  who  at  one  time 
taught  in  this  house  during  the  summer, 
but  her  name  cannot  now  be  recalled 
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effort  for  its  success. 
The^ftiuirs.byjthB  p  a"r'  — — 
cut  At,  is  remembered,  though,  that  she 
b'  taught  the  girls  many  lessons  in  fancy 
tit  needle  work,  and  was  a  great  favorite 
oj  among  them. 

John  Stephenson  taught  most  of  the 
time  that  this  home  was  used  for  school 
purposes,  but  on  Dec.  22nd,  1831,  he 
died  under  very  distressing  circum¬ 
stances.  He  left  three  children,  William 
K.,  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Samuel  Fought,  and  died  April 
lltli,  185G;  Mary  was  married  to  William 
Saxton,  and  Elizabeth  to  John  Strode. 

After  the  death  of  Stephenson,  the 
house  was  closed  forschool  purposes, and 
afterward  used  for  a  cabinet-maker  shop, 
by  a  man  named  Ream;  still  later  for  a 
shoe-maker  shop,  by  the  father  of  John 
M.  Thrush,  who  is  still  living  in  New 
Kingston,  a  well  preserved  and  much 
respected  gentleman.  It  was  used  too 
for  a  taiior  shop,  by  George  Reed,  who 
lived  in  the  old  house  still  standing 
across  the  alley,  now  owned  by  Dr. 
Levi  Fulk.  The  dwelling  was  also  occu¬ 
pied  many  years  by  an  old  widow  lady, 
named  Margaret  Walker,  close  to  the 
1  house,  in  the  yard,  stood  a  large  pear 
tree,  which  always  bore  a  large  crop,  and 
were  good  only  late  in  the  fall.  The 
school  boys  of  more  recent  years,  fre¬ 
quently  stood  in  the  alley,  threw  stone3 
and  clubs  into  the  tree  to  knock  down 
the  pears,  then  quietly  remove  a  pailing 
in  the  fence,  steal  into  the  yard  and 
gather  them  up.  Of  course  this  was 
done  when  Margaret  was  not  looking, 
nor  was  it  intended  that  she  should  see 
it.  The  writer  merely  mentions  this  to 
ease  his  conscience,  but  there  are  many 
of  those  school  boys  still  living  who  also 
can  testify  to  the  good  quality  of  those 
pears. 

The  old  school  house  has  long  since 
passed  out  of  existence,  and  no  doubt 
very  few  persons  now  living  remember 
it. 

The  children  were  then  obliged  to 
attend  school  at  the  Longsdorf  grave¬ 
yard  where  George  Bobb  was  teacher. 
About  this  time  there  was  a  negro  boy 
1  going  to  the  Longsdorf  school;  his  name 
fj  was  Jack  Robinson,  and  he  lived  with 
v  John  Culberson,  on  the  farm  now  owned 
t  by  Mrs.  James  M.  Ralston  of  Meclianics- 
g  burg.  There  was  an  impediment  in  his 
g  speech  and  the  boys  had  a  great  deal  of 
w  fun  with  him.  One  clay  he  was  water- 
1  uo\ 
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ing  a  lmr.-c  in  the  runTa^HSffi&ream  <»t 
water  running  close  to  the  building,  and 
as  he  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  he  was 
overcome,  fell  off  into  the  water  and  was 
drowned.  This  incident  created  quite 
an  excitement  in  the  neighborhood  and 
was  long  talked  about,  he  was  buried  at 
the  north  corner  of  the  Kanaga  farm,  a 
short  distance  from  the  turnpike,  in  a 
short  angle  of  the  public  road. 

The  negro  boy,  William  Robinson,  or 
“Black  Bill'’  as  he  was  commonly  called, 
who  lived  with  Joseph  Kanaga,  was  a 
brather,  and  he  is  also  buried  there. 
Many  years  their  graves  were  marked 
by  two  large  pieces  of  limestone  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  few  large  oak  trees.  This 
always  was  considered  a  lonely  spot  by 
the  wayside.  Recently  the  road  was 
diverted  the  least  bit  in  its  course,  and 
now  passes  directly  over  the  graves  and 
the  history  of  these  two  faithful  colored 
servants  has  about  passed  away. 

North  of  this  spot,  along  the  same 
road  about  one  half  of  a  mile  direct, 
on  the  slate  bridge,  located  on  the  Kana¬ 
ga  farm,  was  also  an  old  log  school 
house. 

It  was  built  in  1835  by  mutual  contri¬ 
bution,  and  had  about  the  usual  conve¬ 
niences,  of  the  school  houses  in  those 
days.  The  exact  spot  can  still  be  seen, 
and  is  well  remembered  by  many  old 
persons  who  attended  school  there.  Jesse 
Lafferty  was  the  first  teacher,  and  also 
no  doubt  some  of  the  readers  of  this,  ; 
well  remember  him. 

Peter  Kissinger  owned  the  farm  ad-  j 
joining  the  Kanaga  farm.  He  was  the 
father  of  Daniel,  Sarah,  Matilda,  Susan, 
Eli,  William,  Mary  and  David.  The  el¬ 
der  of  these  children  went  to  this  school. 

One  day  Daniel  Kissinger  was  cutting 
up  some  trees  near  the  school  house. 
There  had  been  some  feeling  between 
the  teacher  and  him.  Henry  Kanaga, 
who  was  attending  school,  knew  of  this 
and  all  persons  who  can  recall  to  mem¬ 
ory  Henry  Kanaga,  knew  well  of  his  ro¬ 
guish  ways  and  practical  jokes.  He  told 
Daniel  that  the  teacher  had  talked  about 
him,  and  said  nasty  things,  and  urged 
him  to  settle  the  grudge.  Daniel  was  a 
clever  fellow,  but  was  at  once  deceived. 
He  stuck  his  axe  into  the  log,  walked 
up  to  the  sclioolhouse,  called  Lafferty 
out  and  said  he  had  came  to  settle  the 
matter. 


Lafferty  was  equally  as  quick,  and 
did  not  need  a  second  invitation.  To¬ 
gether  thev  went  and  fought  it  out.  The 
teacher  returned  to  the  school  house, 
j  his  face  cut  and  bleeding  badly.  He  asl< 
j  ed  Leyi  Martin  to  pour  water  on  hi-s 
I  Imnds  t0  vvas}i  his  face,  saying,  “did'nt 
I  give  it  to  Dan?”  “Yes,  master,”  re¬ 
plied  one  of  the  boys,  “but  it  looks  as 
though  you  got  the  worst  of  the  bar- 
!  ff*1?'  Kanaga  stood  off,  enjoying  the 
mill  hugely  and  thought  it  great  fun, 
while  many  of  the  scholars  were  crying 
j  and  others  ran  into  the  school  house, 
j  The  next  morning  the  teacher  came  to 
j  school  with  his  eyes  badly  bruised  and 
black. 


William  Hamilton  was  the  next  teach¬ 
er.  lie  was  married  to  Catharine  Atch- 
ley.  He  at  times  clerked  in  William 
Loudon  s  store,  which  was  in  the  upper 
end  of  New  Kingston;  butchered  for  a 
short  time  in  Hoguestown,  and  after¬ 
wards  went  west,  where,  I  understand, 
his  descendants  are  still  living. 

Benjamin  Hippie  taught”  there  in 


William  Peiffer  also  taught  there.  He 

had  his  home  with  Martin  Cooper,  who 
lived  in  Hew  Kingston.  One  evening 
while  eating  his  supper,  he  died  sudden¬ 
ly  in  Ins  chair,  at  the  table,  so  the 
school  was  closed  for  a  short  time. 

William  Glover  was  the  last  who 
taught  school  in  this  house.  He  was 
married  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Francis 
i  Bckels.  He  was  well  liked  by  the  child¬ 
ren,  and  considered  an  excellent  and 
thorough  teacher. 

Among  the  families  sending  children 
to  this  school  were  the  ICanagas,  Her¬ 
mans,  Mussel  mans,  Bells,  Hetricks, 
Monesmiths,  Hartmans,  Eckels,  FouMits 
Armstrongs,  Beltzhoovers,  Staups,  Kis¬ 
singers,  Reeds,  Sellers,  Williams  and 
Aten  leys. 

Martin  Herman  lived  a  short  distance 
from  the  school  house  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Wolford  Herman,  and  he 
was  the  father  of  Margaret,  Mary,  Mar- 
gary,  Wolford,  Martin  C.  and  David. 

Jacob  Herman’s  farm  adjoined,  and 
his  children  were  Peter  Y.,  Martin  and 
Jacob. 

Further  north  was  the  farm  of  John 
Herman,  whose  children  were:  Chris- 
tain,  Rachel,  Henrietta,  George,  John, 
anasseh,  Joseph  and  Benjamin. 


representative  of  this  family,  William 
K.  Bell,  a  prominent  young  man,  ha 
ing  died  only  a  few  years  ago. 

West  of  the  Stoney  Ridge  was  tin.1 
Christian  Hartman  farm.  His  children1 
were  :  Anna,  Elizabeth,  Susan  and 
Elias. 


Adjoining  lived  Abram  Hetrick,  who 
was  the  father  of  Susan,  Mary,  Abram, 
Eliza,  Martha,  Emma  and  Jessie.  The 
latter  children  had  a  very  long  walk  to 
school,  while  the  children  of  the  Reed, 
Atchley,  Williams,  Sellers  and  Slonaker 
families  lived  in  New  Kingston,  and  had 
but  a  short  distance  to  go. 

In  some  of  the  heretofore  mentioned, 
families  were  living,  bound  children’ 
who  also  went  to  school,  but  the  names  | 
of  only  a  few  can  now  be  mentioned.  1 
Adam  and  Matilda  Foul  lived  with  , 
Martin  Herman.  The  Eislev  children  | 


ajap*r^ 

,  ”  „  effort  for  it? 

The  .in  quiry  i 

erWHlfanf' KeTIli^ncttSlorge  W  eicome 
at  Thomas  Belies;  but  as  he  was  not  very 
I  strong,  he  was!  made  a  scape-goat  by 
many  of  the  scholars,  so  he  was  kept 

,  home.  '  i 

Sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

*  “fourties,”  the  old- schoolhouse  on  the 

j  Slate  Ridge  was  vacate  1,  torn  down  and 
rebuilt,  about  the  middle  of  the  lot 
where  the  Lutheran  parsonage  now 
stands  in  New  Kingston. 

Thomas  B.  Hampton  taught  there  a 
long  time,  and  lived  in  the  house,  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  W.  W.  Wan- 
baugh,  but  he  forged  a  note  on  Jacob 
Kast,  was  arrested,  convicted  and  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  Eastern  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  after  which  the  school  was 
taught  by  the  Lafferty  girls. 

Heie  mention  might  be  made  of  a 
'  select  school  about  the  same  time 
taught  in  the  basement  of  the  old  Luth-  j 
eran  church,  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Lilly, 
who  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of 


Martin  Herman.  Many  of,  his  scholars 
are  still  living,  as  well  as  the  Doctor 
himself. 

The  building  in  the  churchyard  was 
,  used  for  school  purposes  until  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  brick  school-house  which 
still  stands.  About  twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  house  was  enlarged  by  building 
an  extra  room  at  the  rear.  Many  pa¬ 
trons  wanted  an  entire  new  building,  but 
the  more  conservative  and  economical 
thought  an  extension  ample  to  accomo¬ 
date  all  children.  The  matter  finally 
got  into  township  politics,  but  the  new 
'  building  party  lost,  and  the  “cook¬ 
house  to  the  Green  Hill  College”  was 
built.  This  was  a  nickname  given  to 
the  annex,  and  the  room  in  which  Miss 
Bessie  Senseman  has  taught  for  the  past 
years. 

Early  in  the  years  1800  there  was  an 
old  school-house  on  the  Slate-Ridge, 
north  of  the  buildings  on  the  John  C. 

:  ,  Parker  farm,  which  was  later  occupied 
\t  many  years  as  a  home,  by  an  old  man 
and  his  sister,  by  the  name  of  Logan  ; 
, ;  another  about  the  same  time  in  the 
sjlTrindle  Spring  Graveyard;  also  one  along 
hi  the  Trindle  Road,  just  west  of  the  old 
!  Leidig  Tayern,  or  what  is  now  called 
1 1  Locust  Point.  These  old  school  houses 
g  ‘  were  in  Silver  Spring  township,  but  it  is 
y  ’  now  too  late  to  gather  any  history  about 
wj  them.  The  last  mentioned  building  was 

UOl 

and 


' 


converted  into  a  machine  shop  by 
Samuel  Eberly,  who  was  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Isaac  Brennemanliving,  in  Carlisle, 
and  who  largely  manufactured  farm 
machinery ;  he,  having  made  and  put 
into  practicable  use  the  first  threshing 
machine  ever  made  and  used  in  Cumber¬ 
land  county.  For  many  years  it  was 
used  on  the  farm  of  Michael  Kost,  and 
by  him  it  was  moved  from  farm  to  farm 
threshing  the  crops  of  his  neighbors. 

The  experiment  with  the  threshing 
machine  then  was  looked  upon,  with 
about  as  little  satisfaction  as  the  corn¬ 
cutting  machine  or  harvester  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day. 

August  5th,  1895. 


From,  . /A/. 


r\ . 

Date,  V^/ ft'k 


AN  OLD  CARLISLE  CHURCH. 


One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Anniver-  j 
sary  of  St.  Patrick's. 

Special  Despatch  to  “The  Press.” 

Carlisle,  Feb.  9.— St.  Patrick’s  Catholic 
Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Father  Ganss  j 
is  rector,  to-day  celebrated  the  117th  j 
anniversary  of  its  organization.  The  an- , 
niversary  services  were  of  an  imposing 
and  solemn  order.  They  were  conducted 
by  Right  Reverend  Thomas  McGovern, 
bishop  of  this  diocese,  and  Rev.  Nevin 
Fisher,  of  Philadelphia.  The  sermon  for 
the  occasion  was  preached  by  Dr.  Fisher 
and  a  class  of  forty  persons  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  bishop.  Among  the  class 
receiving  the  sacrament  of  confirmation 
were  fourteen  Indians.  The  musical  pro-| 
gramme  attending  the  service  was  elabo-j 
rate.  , 

This  church  was  organized  by  Rev., 
Charles  Sewall,  on  February  5,  1779.  .In; 
1784  the  first  log  chapel  was  built,  which 
at  its  completion  was  the  only  Catholic! 
church  between  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  St. I 
Louis,  Mo.  Among  those  who  served  as: 
its  pastors  at  various  times  was  thffl 
Prince  Demitrius  Gallitzin,  a  member  oft 
one  of  the  princely  families  of  Russia;; 
Count  Louis  DeBarth,  a  brother  of  Gen- 
eral  John  DeBarth,  who,  during  .the) 
Revolutionary  War,  was  an  officer  on 
General  Washington’s  staff,  and  Dr. 
Brosius,  the  eminent  mathematician. 
The  second  church  was  built  in  1806,  and 
the  present  beautiful  edifice  was  com-, 
pleted  and  consecrated  on  February  4, 
1894. 


\ 
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QUAY’S  HUMBLE 

BIRTHPLACE. 


A  Two- Story  Log  House,  the ' 
Oldest  in  the  Little  Vil-  ! 
lage  of  Dillsburg. 


HISTORIC  MONAGHAN  CHURCH 


The  Venerable  House  of  Worship  of 
Which  the  Senator’s  Father  Was 
Pastor  for  Several  Years. 
Quay's  Childhood. 


Special  Despatch  to  “The  Press.”  • 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  April  25.— Nestling  at  the 
loot  of  a  spur  of  the  South  Mountain,  , 
whose  northern  boundary  is  washed  by  : 
the  waters  of  Dogwood  Run,  a  rapid 
little  -tributary  of  the  Yellow  Breeches 
CreeK,  which  helps  to  swell,  though  to 
no  material  extent,  the  broad  and  placid 
Susquehanna,  lies  a  little  village,  whose 
inhabitants  are  r.ow  agog  with  all  the 
excitement  that  can  be  produced  prior 
|  to  a  Republican  National  Convention. 

This  village'  is  knctwn  on  the  county 
maps  of  the  Keystone  State  as  Dills¬ 
burg.  It  is  situated  just  across  the 
Cumberland  County  line,  in  Carroll 
Township,  York  County,  and  while  it 
contains  but  800  souls,  all  told,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  relative  merits,  of  pros¬ 
pective  Presidential  candidates  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  more  warmth  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  a. 
stranger  entering  the  town  at  present 
hears  little  save  these  political  discus¬ 
sions.  Every  store,  blacksmith  shop  and 
tavern  in  the  place  has  its  regular  daily 
habitues,  who  air  their  views  in  regard 
to  the  pending -canvass  of  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  aspirant. 

But  in  Dillsburg  these  debates  are 
Invariably  one-sided.  The  people  here 
are  for  the  Pennsylvania  Senator,  Mat¬ 
thew  Stanley  Quay,  for  in  this  village  1 
just  sixty-three  years  ago  he  was  born. 

;  What  to  a  Dillsburg  man  is  a  matter  i 
j  of  considerable  significance,  and  upon  | 
j  which  he  looks  with  local  pride.  is  the  ! 

|  fact  that  in  the  very  year  of  Quay’s  | 
birth— 1833— the  town  was  Incorporated' ; 

|  Into  a  borough.  There  are  other  feat¬ 
ures,  too,  '  which  have  the  effect  of 
!  tracing  the  native  Dilisburger  on  a 
plane  something  above  his  fellows,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  see  the  light  of 
day  in  some  less  favored  spot,  and  there 
are  two  buildings  which  he  points  out 
to  all  visitors.  The  one  is  a  pretty  little 
Presbyterian  church,  built  of  red  bricks, 
where  twice  every  Sunday  Rev.  _Ander- 


f  son  B.  Quay,  the  |i4enator’s  father''  V 
pounded  Scriptural'  texts  to  his  sturdy 
Scotfch-Irish  followers.  The  other  Is  a 
|  dilapidated,  white -rough-cast  house,  in) 
i  which  Senator  Quay  was  born. 

MONAGHAN  CHURCH. 

The  former  building,  which  is  known  I 
as  Monaghan  Church,  is  of  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  historically  to  the  Presbyterian* 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
earliest  in  this  country,  being  organized 
In  1742.  Its  founders  were  Scotch-Irlsh 
and  they  named  it  Monaghan  in  honor 
of  their  former  home,  in  Ulster,  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.  This  venerable  edi¬ 
fice,  being  for  many  years  the  only 
church  in  all  that  community,  exerted' 
more  than  an  ordinary  influence  for  good. 
According  to  tradition  the  foundation 
laying  comprised  a  great  deal  of  its 
earlier  history.  It  was  in  that  com¬ 
munity  the  great  conservator  of  mor¬ 
als  and  spirituality,  its  pulpit  being 
the  source  from  which  emanated  the 
religious  instruction  for  the  whole  re¬ 
gion  of  that  surrounding  country. 

The  first  services  at  Monaghan  Church 
were  held  about  1742.  The  house  of  wor-  I 
ship  first  erected  was  located  about  a  | 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  present  <>uild- 
1  Ingrand  was  surrounded  by  a  high  stock¬ 
ade  as  a  protection  from  the  Indians, 
who  at  that  time  prowled  in  marauding  j 
bands  throughout  this  section  of  Penn-  j- 
sylvania.  The  early  settlers  upon  go-  n 
Ing  to  this  church  carried  their  firearms  '' 
with  them,  and  while  service  was  in 
progress  sentinels  were  stationed  on  the 
Stockade  ramparts  to  immediately  give 
the  alarm  to  the  worshippers  in  the  event 
of  Indians  making  an  appearance.  Rev.  ; 
George  Duffield,  a  name  still  highly  hon¬ 
ored  In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was 
the  first  settled  pastor.  Rot.  John  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  who  for  some  time  was  provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Philadelphia,  was  converted  when  only 
B  years  old  by  means  of  a  sermon  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr.  Duffield  from  Zaeh.  ix, 
12:  “Turn  ye  to  the  stronghold,”  etc.,  iffl 
Jwhich  the  stockade  defenses  of  old  Mon- 
agahan  were  used  as  an  illustration, 
j  THE  SUBSEQUENT  PASTORS. 

Dr.  Duffield’s  'pastorate  closed  in  1772,  4 
In  1782  a  new  stone  edifice  was  erected 
on  the  present  site,  and  from  that  year 
until  1S07  Rev.  Samuel  Waugh  was  pas¬ 
tor.  From  1809  until  1815  Rev.  John 
Hayes,  professor  of  languages  in  Dlckln 
son  College,  Carlisle,  was  in  charge. 
From  that  year  until  1832  the  church 
was  served  by  stated  supplies,  chiefly 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  McClellan,  subse- . 
quently  professor  in  the  reformed  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Snowden,  tne 
father  of  the  late  J.  Ross  Snowden,  of  • 
Philadelphia;  Rev.  Henry  R.  Wilson, 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Todd  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
M.  Krebbs,  of  New  York. 

Rev.  Anderson  B.  Quay,  father  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Quay,  was  pastor  of  Monaghan 
Church  from  183tr  to  1838,  and  it  was 
during  his  pastorate  that  the  boy  was 
born.  Until  1842  Rev.  Edmund  McKinney, 
afterward  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  ’ 
]  Was  the  supply,  and  from  this  year  until 
1858  extended  the  pastorate  of  the  late  \ 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Murray,  of  Carlisle. 
Since  then  Monaghan’s  pastors  were  1 
Rev.  William  D.  Patterson,  Rev.  John 
R.  Agnew,  Rev.  John  O.  Proctor,  Rev. 
A.  W.  Hubbard,  now  a  missionary  in 


,  effort  for  ite 


MOLLY^'PCHEr: 


BURIED  AT  CARLISLE 


V/fu-h  is  the  Heroine  of  the  Battle  oi 
X  Monmouth. 


ERE  IS  TIIE  HISTORY  of  tlie 
Carlisle  “Mollie Pitcher.”  In  this 
issue  we  publish  the  facts  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  West  Point  “Mollie  Pitcher.” 
They  both  cannof  be  the  heroine  of  Mon- 
■  mouth,  Whicl^bne  is  the  true  heonne? 
Which  one^Se  fake  ? 

MolU^fhusband’s  name  was  John  Hays, 
of  Cpnisle,  who  was  a  sergeant  of  Proctor’s 
fependent  Artillery  Co.  When  Hays 
enlisted  at  Carlisle  it  was  granted  him  to 
take  along  his  wife,  Mollie  Hays,  to  do 
washing,  cooking  and  mending”  for  the 
ldiers.  This  was  no  unusual  thing  at 
at  time.  Thus  it  was  that  Mollie  was  to 
lin  unending  notoriety.  She  always  car- 
led  water  in  a  pitcher,  and  this  was  the 
ause  of  the  men  in  camp  calling  her  Mollie 
htcher,  a  name  which  clung  to  her  until 
ler  dying  day.  Returning  to  Carlisle  with 
ter  wounded  soldier  husband,  Mollie  abided 
here  with  him  until  his  death,  when  she 
carried  George  McCauly.  In  January, 
838,  she  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  79 
years,  highly  respected  and  beloved  by  the 
people  of  Carlisle  and  the  nation.  Up  un¬ 
til  the  year  1876,  when  a  new  flood  of  pa¬ 
triotic  feeling  came  ubon  the  people  of  the 
republic,  the  grave  of  this  woman  in  the 
V'ld  Carlisle  graveyard  remained  unmarked, 
,nd  briars  and  thistles  completely  hid  the 
fpot  from  view.  But  “no  lapse  of  time 
would  efface  from  memory’s  page  her  noble 
tigeds,  even  if  her  resting  place  was  well 
^iigh  forgotten,”  and  the  Fourth  of  July, 
876,  being  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  birth,  was  made  memorable  by  the 
b  'veiling  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
y  ollie  McCauley.”  It  was  a  “county  cen- 
wl  rial”  celebration,  and  a  monster  parade 
uo\. 


JTiS  held.  Major  S.  B.  King,  of  Mechan- 
icsburg,  acting  as  chief  marshal,  while  the 
venerable  William  Armstrong,  aged  104 
years,  and  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812, 
marched  with  the  Cumberland  FireCo.,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  The  greatest 
feature  of  the  great  day  was  the  unveiling 
of  the  monument  just  after  the  parade,  at 
12  o’clock,  in  the  old  graveyard.  Polly  Ma- 
leaster,  aged  90  years,  a  granddaughter  of 
“Mollie  Pitcher,”  unveiled  the  piece  of 
marble  on  which  to-day  stands  the  simple 
inscription: 

MOLLIE  M’ CAWLEY, 


RENOWNED  IN  HISTORY  AS 

MOLLIE  PITCHER, 
The  Heroine  of  Monmouth. 


Died  Jan.  1833,  Aged  79  Years. 


Erected  by  the  Citizens  of  Cumberland 
County,  July  3,  1876. 

At  the  time  of  the  big  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  a  Carlisle  local  paper  published  the 
following  brief  account  of 

CAPTAIN  MOLINE : 

“She  was  a  German  by  birth.  Her  maid¬ 
en  name  was  Ludwickt  or  Ludwig,  Her 
native  place  is  forgotten  by  her  grand¬ 
children.  She  died  in  the  year  1833;  one  of 
her  grandchildren  is  99;  others  that  remem¬ 
ber  her  say  that  she  was  not  more  than  78. 
None  of  her  kin  lived  at  Carlisle.  Her 
mother  and  father  lived  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
her  mother  kept  a  dairy  there. 

Molly  lived  with  General  Irvine’s  family 
on  the  farm,  afterward  owned  by  Commo¬ 
dore  O’Brien. 

Billy  Hays,  a  handsome  little  man  and  a 
barber  by  trade,  married  her  at  General 
Irvine’s.  Three  weexs  after  that  Hays  left 
with  the  troop,  this  was  in  1778.  Mollie’s 
cronies  teased  her,  saying:  “You  will 
never  see  your  Pretty  Billy,  the  barber. 
Not  long  after  this  Mollie  joined  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  had  been  washing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  in  the  forenoon,  while  her  clothes 
were  drying,  she  went  to  pick  berries. 
General  Irvine’s  man  came  for  her.  She 
packed  up  her  wet  clothes,  mounted  behind 
the  servant,  and  went  to  join  her  husband. 
She  had  charge  of  a  mess.  After  the  battle  | 
of  Trenton  she  missed  a  man  from  her  mess; 
the  soldiers  told  her  he  was  dead.  Taking  j 
her  mother  she  walked  two  miles  to  the  1 
place  where  the  dead  were  thrown.  .Mollie  I 
turned  over  the  dead  bodies  till  she  found  j 
the  missing  man,  with  the  aid  of  her  1 
mother  she  carried  him  to  Trenton,  feeding 
him  with  milk  for  many  days,  so  sustain-] 
ing  life.  Afterwards  he  sent  her  presents'] 


built-  more  than  150  years  ago.  It  stanus. 
in  a  yard'  a  short  distance  back  from 
the  main  street  and  IS  enclosed  by  a  di¬ 
lapidated  pale'  fence.  It  is  a  little  two- 
storied  log  structure,  the  outer  walls  of 
which  have  been  <"oated  with  white  plas¬ 
ter.  This,  like  other  parts  of  the  house. 


celebration,  held  in  October.  1882,  of 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Monaghan’s 
ipation  of  its  present  site  was  one 
5ieat  interest,  and  was  largely  at- 
led  by  Presbyterians  from  all  parts 
he  StatA 

sad  incident  connected  with  the  his- 
of  this  church  occurred  on  Sunday, 
10,  1804.  A  communion  service  was 
>rogress  in  the  church,  and  during 
intermission  a  violent  storm  arose, 
jung'  man  named  John  Patterson  ieft 
church  to  secure  his  saddle  from 
rain,  and  was  struck  by  lightning 
e  standing  by  the  tree  to  which  his 
e  was  hitched.  He  was  instantly 
d.  He  had  a  few  days  before  come 
the  possession  of  a  large  estate, 
was  soon  to  have  been  married  and 
procured  his  wedding  clothes.  The 
ious  services  in  the  church  then 
ceded  under  the  deeply  solemn  im- 
sion  that  had  been  made  by  young 
erson’s  untimely  death. 

3NATOR  QUAY'j3  BIRTti-PLACE. 
e  house  in  which  Senator  Quay  was 
is  the  oldest  In  the  village  and  was 


Church  w#ver^>  fatfpr 


Jk rher  preA cf\e<j 

(prejcnfS  vy  i 
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USH  IN  WHICH  MATTHEW  STANLEY  QUAY  WAS  BORN.  IT  STANDS  ON  THE  MAIN  STREET  OF  DILLSBORG,  PA., 

BUILT  MORE  THAN  150  YEARS  AGO.  - 


of  groceries,  dress  goods,  and  money  as  a 
token  of  gratitude.  Mollie  carried  water 
to  the  men  during  the  numerous  battles— 
so  her  name,  “Mollie  with  her  pitcher,” 
shortened  at  last  to  “Mollie  Pitcher.” 

At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28, 1778, 
a  cannon  ball  knocked  down  the  men  who 
were  at  the  same  gun.  The  blood  and 
brains  of  one  were  scattered  over  the  sward, 
Mollie  thought  it  was  her  husband  and 
took  his  place,  working  all  day  at  the  bat¬ 
tery.  In  the  evening  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away  she  found  her  husband  and 
unharmed,  he  having  been  stunned.  John 
Hays,  her  son,  was  born  at  Trenton. 
Mollie  and  her  husband  came  back  to  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa.,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Sergeant 
Hays  is  buried  in  the  old  grave  yard  in  the 
same  grave  with  Mollie.  After  his  ’.death 
she  married  Sergeant  McCauley,  an  old 
comrade.  She  was  a  small  woman,  very 
muscular  and  very  energetic,  working 
hard  all  her  life. 

Her  grave  is  now  marked  by  the  monu¬ 
ment,  the  unveiling  of  which  was  a  Siting 
celebration  of  the  Centennial  Fourth  of 
July  in  Carlisle,  Pa. 

But  the  fact  is  pretty  well  established 
that  the  “Molly  Pitcher,”  of  Monmouth,  is 
buried  at  Carlisle.  The  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  at  least,  recognize  her  as  the 
original,  and  a  movement  is  on  foot  look¬ 
ing  to  a  removal  of  her  bones  to  the  Ra¬ 
tional  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  where  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a  grand  monument  over 
Jier  grave.  _  ■  : 

MOLLY  PITCHER. 


Her  Participation  in  the  Revo- 
lution, 

her  last  resting  place. 

The  PATRIOTIC  ORDER  Sons  of 
America  of  Carlisle  has  given  in¬ 
structions  to  the  Conductor  of  the 
camp  to  decorate  the  grave  of  “Mollie 
Pitcher,  ’  the  heroine  of  Monmouth,  whose 
remains  lie  in  the  Old  Grave  Y'ard  at 
Carlisle.  It  appears  there  were  two 
“Mollie  Pitchers,”  as  the  following  will 
clearly  prove: 

Molly  Pitcher,  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  picturesqe  characters  in  the  history  of 
America,  is  buried  in  a  forgotten  grave  \ 
just  below  Cranston’s,  up  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Hudson.  There  are  very  few 
people  in  the  neighborhood  who  are  aware 
of  this  fact,  however,  to  say  nothing  of  the 


mor 


as 


cor 


average  New  Yorker.  And 
Yorkers  who  know  anything  about 
Pitcher,  barring  what  their  old-time  sc 
books  and  histories  taught  them,  can  _ 
ably  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  h 
Among  all  the  principal  personage, 
the  Revolutionary  War  Molly  Pitcher  v 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  at  the  sa 
time  one  of  the  least  written  about, 
served  on  the  field  of  battle  during 
those  trying  days,  was  made  a  full-fiedg 
sergeant  by  General  Washington 
for  bravery  displayed,  was  afterward  ms 
a  captain  by  brevet  and  on  the  rccomnu 
dation  of  the  Father  of  Our  Country 
name  was  placed  on  the  half-pay  list  of  1 
army  for  life. 

The  part  this  woman  played  at  the  ca 
ture  of  Fort  Montgomery  and  Fort  Clint 
and  her  valorous  work  at  the  memor 
battle  of  Monmouth  have  been  record 
upon  history’s  pages.  But  her  life  previo 
to  the  capture  of  the  forts  and  after 
battle  of  Monmouth  is  surrounded  by 
or  less  fog. 

1  have  searched  the  archives  of  the  libra 
at  West  Point  for  her  record  and  hat 
been  partly  srccessful.  As  nearly 
could  learn  she  died  in  1789,  as  at  that  d 
her  name  ceases  to  appear  on  the 
missary’s  books.  She  was  buried  on  L 
belonging  to  Captain  David  Faurot.  It 
!  now  part  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan’s  sumi 
I  estate.  The  grave,  which  i3  marked  In 
rude  headstone,  is  hidden  by  a  clump 
tall  cedars  down  near  the  river  bank. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
Captain  Molly’s  grave,  as  1  found  severs 
old  residents  of  the  Hudson  Highlands 
have  often  had  the  spot  pointed  out  to  them 
by  their  parents,  who  knew  Captain 
personally  and  saw  her  remains  plants 
there. 

TDK  WOOING  OF  MOT.T.Y. 

Molly  was  the  wife  of  Gunn  Barer 
O’Flarharty.  Who  she  was  Itlien  histo: 
fails  to  relate.  It  is  generally  believed  Thru 
her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Ludwig, 
is  described  as  being  a  stout,  freckled  fae 
red  haired  girl,  with  bold,  expressive  d 
eyes.  The  story  of  how  Larry  O’Flarhn 
wooed  her  in  a  potato  patch  has  been  util 
ized  in  fiction.  It  appears  in  one' of  E. 
Roe’s  works  and  is  generally  believed 
be  based  on  public  facts. 

AND  SO  THEY  WEKE  MATtT'.IED. 

Larry  enlisted  and  Molly  married  hi 
She  went  to  the  front  with  him,  attachir 
herself  to  the  command  in  which  he  serve 
She  adopted  a  semi-regimental  dress,  con 
sisting  of  a  blue  skirt,  a  scarlet  coat  and 
cocked  hat.  She  made  herself  useful 
carrying  water  for  the  soldiers  in  a 
pitcher.  That  is  the  way  she  came  by  tii 
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[sadly  lacks  repaifs,  as  great  chunks  o£ 
I  the  ftiortar  hav£  fallen  from  the  walla 
and  lie  in  heaps  qf  rubbish  on  the  grass 
I  of  the  yard.  The  building  has  a  woe¬ 
begone  aspect  and  a  visitor  would  not 
have  to  be  told  twice  that  it  Is  the  ‘old¬ 
est”  building  in  the  town.  Before  and 
after  Matthew  Stanley’s  advent  the 
I  house  has  had  many  tenants  and  is  now 
I  occupied  by  Milton ,  Schuf  ,  a  laborer.  A 
"Press”  representative,  t.ccompanied  by 
a  photographer,  visited  Dillsburg  yester¬ 
day  and  succeeded  in  taking  several  pic¬ 
tures,  one  of  which  is  the  front  and  side 


of  the  house,  but  im  attempt  to  photo¬ 
graph  any  of  its  interior  and  the  room 
in  which  Quay  was  born  was  mpt  with 
a  decided  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Scliue. 

KNEW  QUAY  WHEN  A  CHILD. 

The  only  man  now  living-  in  Dillsburg 
who  knew  Senator  Quay  when  he  was  a 
child  is  A.  N.  Eslinger,  who  holds  the 
position  of  borough  postmaster.  Mr.  Es- 
linger  is  a  few  years  the  Senator’s  senior 
and  greatly  enjoys  talking  about  the 
times  when  Mr.  Quay  preached  at  Mon¬ 
aghan  and  "Matt  was  a  little  boy  just 
like  other  little  coiintry  fellows.”  When 
,  seen  by  "The  Press”  correspondent  and 
asked  regarding  the  Senator  Squire  Es- 
!  linger  laughed  and  replied:— 

:  ‘‘Did  I  know  Matt  Quay  when  he  lived 
here?  Well,  I  guess  I  did,  and  knew  his 
father,  too.  Why,  look  here,  young  man, 
I’m  the  only  one  in  this  town  who  did 
know  him  then.  I  was  a  boy  and  he  was 
a  smaller  boy  than  I  was.  He  left  here 
when  he  was  only  7  years  old.  But  he 
was  a  bright  one,  and  don’t  forget  It. 
He  knew  a  thing  or  two— that  is,  as 
boys  know  them — and  I’ll  tell  you  a  little 
!  story  about  something  that  happened 

Ihere  then. 

"In  those  days  there  was  a  local  mili¬ 
tary  company  in  Dillsburg  and  young 
Matt,  being  inspired  by  their  drilling 
and  maneuvers,  had  great  ambition  to 
become  a  soldier.  Matt  had  a  sister, 
and  one.  day  Rev.  Mr.  Quay,  Matt’s 
i  father,  went  into  his  house  carrying  with 
him  a  toy  sword  and  a  Bible.  He  had 
bought  the  sword  for  Matt  and  the  Bible 
for  the  little  girl.  When  Matt  was  asked 
to  take  his  choice  of  the  presents,  to  his 
father’s  great  surprise  the  boy  chose  the 
Bible.  The  book  was  placed  in  the  com¬ 
ing  Senator’s  possession.  A  short  time 
afterward,  however,  he  was  seen  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  house.  The  sword  was  gird¬ 
ed  about  his  waist  and  the  junior  Quay 
strutted  up  and  down  the  yard  with 
great  dignity. 

A  TRICK  ON  HIS  FATHER. 

“But  he  was  prouder  of  something  else 
than  the  sword  and  related  to  his  com- 
anions  the  sharp  trick  he  had  played  on 
is  father.  ‘You  see  the  sword  was  for 
me,’  he  said,  ‘and  the  Bible  for  sister. 
Well,  she  didn’t  want  a  sword — she’s  a 
girl.  Then  I  just  sail  I’d  take  the  Bible, 
and  don’t  you  .see,  by  picking  on  the 
Bible  I  got  the  sword  too.’  ” 

The  old  house  was  first  used  as  a  tav¬ 
ern,  then  a  store  and  later  as  a  par¬ 
sonage.  Since  tien  it  has  held  many  oc¬ 
cupants.  From  the  wood  of  one  of  the 

(pine  logs  forming  its  walls  “Squire”  Es¬ 
linger  has  made  a  number  of  walking 
sticks,  one  of  which  he  some  time  ago 
presented  to  Senator  Quay.  _ - 


. 


I 
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[  <\  Molly  first  distinguished  herself  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Montgomery  and  Fort 


Clinton.  Larry  was  manning  a  gun  in  the 
latter  fort  when  the  word  was  received 
that  the  Ilessions  were  advancing  rapidly 
and  in  large  numbers.  This  news  almost 
created  a  panic.  The  men  started  to  break 
but  Molly  held  them  in  check  by  mounting 
the  rampart  and  shouting: 

“Come  on,  Ilessions  or  red  coats,  we’ll 
trait  ye  all  the  same,  and’ll  put  more  bul¬ 
lets  and  balls  into  ye  than  ye’ll  like  for 
supper!” 

When  the  attack  finally  came  Molly  kept 
up  the  spirits  of  the  men  for  some  time. 
They  repulsed  the  enemy  time  and  time 
ain,  but  it  was  apparent  from  the  first 
that  the  garrison  could  not  resist  being 
taken. 

The  enemy  finally  pressed  our  forces  so 
hard  that  all  the  gunners,  including  Larry, 
deserted  their  pieces  and  ran  for  their  lives. 
At  this  point  Molly’s  voice  was  heard 

above  the  din : 

“Divil  a  shtep  will  I  run,”  she  shouted, 
“till  that  gun’s  fired.” 

And  catching  up  the  port  fire  which 
Larry  had  dropped  she  touched  off  the  last 
'■cannon  that  was  dischrged  in  Fort  Clinton 
"  lie  the  enemy  was  pouring  over  the 


ol 


iparts.  Molly  succeeded  in  escaping  in 


general  confusion  which  followed. 


was  at  Monmouth,  however,  that  Cap- 


.aie  Moliy  distinguished  herself  to  such] an 
extent  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  and  his  officers.  Larry 
was  manning  a  gun  in  that  memorable  bat¬ 
tle  and  doing  noble  work.  Molly  was  car¬ 
rying  water  to  the  men. 

■  The  fighting  waxed  hot  and  furious.  A 

■  piece  of  flying  shell  hit  Larry,  killing  him 

iStantly  in  the  presence  of  Molly  who  had 


re-, 


.  i-t  returned  from  the  spring  with  a  pail  of 


:er. 


^kes  nan  dead  uuskaxt)  s  place. 
ifPMolly  was  allowed  to  take  charge  of  the 
itjun  which  her  husband  had  manned,  and 
bll  day  long  she  continued  at  her  post,  fil¬ 
ing  the  gun  as  fast  as  she  could  load  if. 

She  was  presented  to  General  Washing¬ 
'll  ton  by  General  Greene  on  the  ^ following 
lay,  all  covered  with  dirt  and  blood,  and 
was  made  a  full-fiedged  sergeant  for  her 


t  J 


>ravery. 
i!  Soon  after 


this  Captain  Molly  retired 


jfrom  the  army,  having  been  made  a  cap- 


'  { "in  by  brevet,  and  put  on  the  pay  roll  of 
jibe  army  for  life.  She  went  to  West 
S  ^  oint  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days,  being 

!S  ^  ider  the  personal  care  of  the  command- 
wh’  t  there  and  receiving  her  supplies  direct 


uow  ’n  the  Secretary  of  War  at  Washington. 

and  jg  T.  . 


/S'  ‘  ’ 

Molly  after  the  death  of  her  lian¬ 
as  never  the  same.  She  became 
morose  and  ugly. 

There  are  anumber  of  letters  referring  to 
Captain  Molly  on  file  at  West  Point.  One 
of  them,  written  by  Major  Fleming,  com¬ 
mander  at  West  Point  to  Secretary  of  War 
Henry  Knox  on  July  8,  1787,  is  as  follows:- 

“I  have  drawn  three  orders  on  you  for 
the  maiutenace  of  Captain  Molly  in  favor 

Mrs.  Swim’s.  The  other  is  from  Septem¬ 
ber  28  to  July  5, 1785,  inclusive,  and  will  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  Denniston  for  Mrs.  Ran¬ 
dall.  As  Molly  is  such  a  disagreeable  ob¬ 
ject  to  take  care  of,  and  I  promised  to  pay 
the  people,  if  it  can  possibly  be  replaced  I 
should  be  very  glad.” 

Captain  Molly’s  name  appears  on  the  pay 
roll  of  the  army  and  on  the  books  of  West 
Point  until  the  year  1799,  when  she  died. 


From, .  7  / 
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RAMBLES  IN  THE  OLD 

GRAVEYARD. 


ODD  AND  INTERESTING  EPITAPHS 
NOTED  BY  A  SENTINEL  REPORTER." 


The  Oldest  Tombstone  Date  Reads  1757. 

■s. 

HERE  is  no  doubt 
that  among  the 
most  historic 
places  to  be  found ; 
in  Carlisle,  few  are 
of  more  interest 
than  the  old  buri¬ 
al  ground  situated 
in  the  southern 
part  of  town.  The 
very  fact  of  its 
the  Penns  should 
in  itself  endear  it  to  all;  but  when  its 
early  foundation,  almost  with  the 
town  itself,  and  the  many  prominent 
people  interred  there,  are  taken  into 
consideration,  the  importance  of  the 
place  is  only  properly  realized.  To 
give  a  thorough  account  of  the  place 


c  ^  / 1  -c  9^  ■ 

would  consume  too  much  space,  but  a 
few  things  of  interest  which  were 
noted  in  a  brief  time  may  not  be  amiss. 

THE  OLDEST  TOMBSTONE. 

I  The  oldest  tombstone  there,  stands 
near  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
graveyard,  near  the  small  space  en¬ 
closed  by  a  brick  wall.  All  that  could 
be  seen  was  the  top  of  a  brown  stone 
1  with  only  the  name  and  date  of  birth 
visible.  After  digging  down  about  a  : 
foot  the  whole  inscription  could  be 
i  made  out,  which  is  very  interesting. 
The  following  is  a  fac-simile  of  it. 

y 

“Here  lyes  the  Bod 
of  Thomas  Robb 
Was  Born  ye  4th 
Febbr.  1734,  dept 
This  Life  ye  2d  May 
1767 

There  was  not  room  for  the  “y”  of 
!Body  so  it  was  just  placed  above  the  d. 

ANOTHER  OLD  ONE. 

Another  old  one,  probably  the  sec- 
j and  oldest  tombstone  is  a  large  flat 
slab  and  was  very  hard  to  distinguish. 

It  reads  something  like  this: 

‘  Here  Lies  The  Body  Of 
John  Vaughen  who 
departed  this  life 
Sept,  10th  A.  D.  1760. 

Aged  74  years.” 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  GIBSON’S  GRAVE. 

Among  the  prominent  people  buried 
in  the  place  and  of  comparatively  re- 
scentdateis  John  Bannister  Gibson, 
who  for  many  years  was  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
He  was  born  Nov.  8th  1780  and  died 
May  2d,  1853. 

INSIDE  THE  BRICK  WALLS. 

Inside  the  brick  walls  which  make 
sort  of  a  graveyard  by  themselves  are 
two  dating  back  to  the  18th  century 
One  is  William  McCoskry  who  died 
Sept.  2nd.  1771,  age  43  years ;  the  other 
is  Ann  Susannah  McCoskry  who  died  , 

|  Nov.  19th,  1792,  aged  38  years. 

DICKINSON’S  FIRST  PRESIDENT. 
Another  of  the  eminent  men  buried 
there  and  dating  back  to  the  early 
part  of  this  century  is  Charles  Nesbit 
D.  D.,  the  first  president  of  Dickinson 
College  A  small  monument  is  erect¬ 
ed  to  his  memory  and  the  whole  in- 
1  scription  on  it  is  written  in  Latin.  It  f 
tells  of  his  coming  to  America  to  take 
charge  of  the  college  and  pays  a  very 
high  tribute  to  him. 
j  He  was  born  Jan.  21st,  1736,  in  Scot- 


nember  of  hearing 
f  he  Cla; 
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land ;  was  elected  president  of  Dick 
son  1784;  and  died  in  Carlisle  Jan.  18L 

1804. 

A  LONG  AGED  FAMILY. 


The  fact  that  some  families  are  long : 
lived  seems  to  be  exemplified  in  a  row  , 
of  tombstones  dedicated  to  a  family 
by  the  name  of  Officer.  There  eight,  ! 
j  and  the  ages  of  five  are  63,  73,  77,  83, 
and  90  respectively. 

MOTHER’S  LOVE  FOR  A  SON. 

The  following  is  an  inscription  over 
a  boy  seventeen  years,  placed  there  by  1 
:  a  loving  mother. 

“This  tribute  of  respect  is  paid  by 
an  adoring  mother  to  the  memory  of 
an  only  and  lamented  son  who  was 
justly  and  universally  deemed  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  patience  under  corporeal  an-  j 
guish,  of  charity  towards  his  suffering 
brethren,  of  fraternal  affection,  and  of  ! 
filial  love  and  affection.” 


ANOTHER  OLD  ONE. 

Another  very  old  tombstone  is  a  flat 
slab  on  which  the  name  is  very  hard  to 
distinguish.  As  near  as  could  be  made 
out  it  reads  something  like  this : 

Here  lies  the  body 
of  Andrew  Mintyre  who 
departed  this  life 
Dec.  2Ktb  A.  D.  1701. 
aged  42  yrs. 

A  DICKINSON  PROFESSOR. 

Another  man  of  prominence  interred  1 i 
here  is  Robert  Davidson,  D.  D.,the! 
following  being  taken  from  the  in¬ 
scription  ; 

“Distinguished  as  a  man  of  science, 
he  filled  the  chair  of  History  and 
Belles  Lettres,  first  in  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  in  Dickinson  Col¬ 
lege,  of  which  he  was  sometime  vice* 
president.” 

He  Hied  Dec.  13th,  1812,  aged  62 
years. 

A  REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIER. 

There  are  several  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution  to  be  found  among  whom 
is  “Lieutenant  h/atbaniel  Smith  'of  the 
3rdRegt  of  the  Pa.  line  in  the  army 
of  the  U.  S.” 

The  following  inscription  is  added: 

‘He  served  his  country  with  honor 
to  the  end  of  the  late  war.” 

He  was  bom  in  Carlisle  Jan  19th 
1765*  where  he  died  Nov.  6th,  1790. 

ANOTHER  PATRIOT  OF  THE  RE VI 
TION. 

Beside  the  above  gravels  anothf 


.  —  ych  reads  as  follows : 
n  ‘‘‘In  memory  of  Mr.  James  Smith, 
whe  departed  this  life  in  the  52d  year 
of  his  ape  on  the  14th  day  ofSept.A.D. 
1791.” 

“He  was  an  amiable  example  of 
those  virtues  which  adorn  humanity. 
An  indulgent  husband  and  kind  father 
(an  agreeable  companion,  an  active 
I  citizen  and  zealous  patriot. 

Directly  below  the  above  is  this : 
“Reader  imitate  his  virtues.” 

A  DEFINITION  OF  DEATH. 

The  following  definition  of  death  is 
to  be  found  over  a  grave. 

“Death  leads  uito  the  world  of  rest, 
Guides  to  the  mansion  of  the  blest, 

It  Is  a  path  which  must  be  trod, 

But  then  it  brings  us  unto  God, 

’Tis  but  a  slumber  long  and  deep, 

God  giveth  his  beloved  sleep. 

SUPREME  COURT  JUDGE  * 
Thomas  Duncan,  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  is  an¬ 
other  prominent  Carlisle  man  whose 
monument  was  noticed. 

He  was  born  in  Carlisle  Nov.  20th, 
1760  and  died  Nov.  16th,  1827. 

’  \  MOLLIE  PITCHER. 

Too  much  has  been  said  lately  of  this 
o  famous  character  to  enter  into  any 
4  details,  but  below  is  the  inscription  on 
e-her  monument. 

tc  “Mollie  McCauley  renowned  in  hls- 
I  Vory  as  Mollie  Pitcher,  “The  Heroine 
of  Monmouth.” 

Died  Jan.  1833,  aged  79  yrs. 

:i  Erected  by  the  citizens  of  Cumber¬ 
land  county,  July  4th,  1876. 

^  ANOTHER  INSCRIPTION. 

The  following  inscription  was  found 

h  on  a  tombstone  of  1813. 

0(  “Her  body  rests  in  the  grave,  but 

S<  her  immortal  part  has  taken  its  flight 

ve  to  the  regions  of  bliss  where  she  shall 

pe  receive  a  reward  due  to  her  Christian 

111  virtues  as  an  affectionate  wife  and  a 

tri  tender  mother.” 
re] 

ANOTHER  REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIER. 

ni  Another  inscription  reads  as  fol- 
pc  lows: 

0l;  “In  memory  of  St.  Joseph’s  Collier 
lee  who  served  in  the  American  army 
Mo5ifrom  the  commencement  of  the  war 

ion’s  oitjhe  en<3  of  1,1  ln  1783’  the  r(Tu~ 
’vehicled  ot  a  brave  and  faithful  officer. 
oUid;  tl>was  1)010  in  year  1755  an<* 


in  1790.” 


AikiOST  FORGOTTEN. 

In  a  neglected  corner  under  some 
pine  trees  and  almost  lost  from  view, 
is  a  broken  plab  which  at  one  tune  no 
doubt  marked  the  grave  of  some  loved 
one.  It  is  in  memory  of  Anna  Ross, 
wife  of  James  Ross,  who  died  April 
13fch,  1788,  aged  42  years. 

“She  was  an  amiable,  pious  woman, 
an  affectionate  wife  and  a  sincere 
friend.” 

FROM  IRELAND. 

The  last  one  noted  tells  the  story  of 
an  emigrant  of  the  eighteenth  century 

“In  memory  of  John  Douglas,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  Merchant. 

He  emigrated  to  America  in  the 
year  1795  and  died  in  the  borough  of 
Carlisle,  April  30th,  1803,  aged  65  yrs. 


IKE  ROMANTIC  [ 
COMBERItAND 


Romance  Pales  Before  the  Truth  of  | 
History  in  Cumberland  Valley. 

STORY  OF  LEWIS  THE  ROBBER, 

Captain  Jack,  the  Fighting  Butlers, 
and  Other  Pioneer  Heroes. 

NOTED  DOUBLING  GAP  SPRINGS 

The  Centre  of  Cumberland  Valley 
Romance  in  Early  Times. 


Special  Correspondence  of  The  Times. 
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city,  a  gambler  among  'the  youu'g” 
fans  at  Princeton,  a  pickpocket  in  Phil- 
'1  plii a  and  a  burglar  anti  highwayman  m 
jtitbern  and  central  Pennsylvania.  Among 
many  hiding  places  associated  with 
career  of  crime  none  more  frequently 
ed  him  nor  was  more  secure  than 
cave  above  Doubling  Gap  Springs  on 
pathway  leading  up  the  mountain  side 
'at  Rock.  Above  the.  cave  is  the  source 
a  mountain  stream  that  flows  within  a 
ew  feet  of  what  was  once  Lewis’  retreat. 
The  gap  below  is  as  romantic  and  almost 
inaccessible  as  Doone  Valley,  as  described 
i  Blackmore’s  novel,  “Lorna  Doone.” 
fo ward's  tavern,  which  is  still  standing, 
be  seen  among  the  foliage  on  the 
lower  ledge  of  the  opposite  mountain,  and 
■"award,  the  landlord,  was  a  fast  friend 
ewis,  the  robber.  Like  Tom  Faggus, 
iackmore’s  novel,  Lewis  was  a  jovial 
,  who,  if  a  traveler  said  a  good  thing, 
vould  give  him  back  his  purse  again.  “Let 
be  knowu  in  any  township,”  the  novelist 
vrote,  “that  Mr.  Faggus  was  taking  his 
[sure  at  the  inn,  and  straightway  all  the 
nen  flocked  thither  to  drink  his  health 
thout  outlay,  and  all  the  women  to  ad¬ 
mire  him,  while  the  children  were  set  at 
he  cross  roads  to  give  warning  of  any 
dicers.  When  Dave  Lewis  was  sojouru- 
at  hits  cave  on  Round  Knob  there  were 
jinks  at  Kick  Howard's  tavern.  When 
gerous  persons  were  about  or  the  otfi- 
of  the  law  were  on  the  lookout  Lewis 
opt  close  to  his  cave,  while  all  was  serenity 
i  the  gap,  but  when  the  coast  was  clear 
”  hung  out  a  flag  from  an  upper  win- 
of  the  inn,  and  straightway  the  men 
es  around  gathered  at  the  tavern 
at  the  outlaw's  expense  and  the 
<o  admire  him  and  dance  with  him. 

:  time  that  Lewis  occupied  the  cave 
the  gap  was  after  he  broke  out  of 
sw  Chambersburg  Jail  in  181!0.  Sheriff 
der,  of  Franklin  county,  came  up  here 
th  a  posse  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  the 
rd  had  flown,  and  a  few  days  later  lie 
fatally  wounded  in  a  tight  with  a 
under  Sheriff  Edmiston,  of  Mifflin 
jnty,  that  surprised  him  while  shooting 
:  a  mark  with  a  lot  of  mountaineers  at 
clearing  at  Driftwood. 

Although  the  old  tavern  in  which  Lewis 
iced 'and  drank  is  still  standing,  it  was 
ago  supplanted  by  a  more  commodious 
telry,  and  this  has  been  supplemented 
a  new.  structure  and  so  completely  trans- 
rmpd  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  best  sum- 
hotels  in  the  country.  It  is  not  my 
[lose  to  write  up'  this  hotel  and  its  at- 
otions,  but  I  found  it  a  delightful  resting 
after  a  day’s  tramping  up  the  monn- 
path  to  Lewis’  cave  and  Flat  Rock  or 
lown  the  valley  to  the  site  of  the  old  block 
house,  at  the  entrance  to  the  gap.  The 
aagnet  that  drew  me  here  was  not  a  desire 
take  “mine  ease  at  mine  inn,”  but  the 
j  romance  of  a  picturesque  region  crowded 
'th  historical  associations  from  the  days 
when  Captain  Jack,  the  Black  Rifle,  per¬ 
iled  the  cruel  savage  with  a  vindictive 
ruelty  akin  to  his  own  until  the  close  of 
he  more  prosaic  career  of  Lewie,  the  rob¬ 
ber.  If  this  gap  had  been  a  second  Doone 
’’alley,  and  I  had  had  John  Itidd  for  a 
aide,  I  could  not  have  been  better  pleased 
:  Mth  my  explorations  and  exploitations  than 
"as  with  my  efforts  to  tlx  the  scenes  of 
\n written  traditions  of  Doubling  Gap, 
\ Knob  and  the  winding  Conodoguinet 
m  from  the  Fiat  Rook,  coils  like 


^ffhter,  rather  than 

_ _  _ '  "  *  'tn 

a  snake  FFfrbugTi  the  Cumberland  Valley; 

I  To  find  a  modern  hotel  with  all  the  eon- 
j  veuienees  and  comforts  of  modern  hotel 
equipment  was,  of  course,  no  hardship  even 
to  a  llel ver  after  the  romantic  in  these  pic¬ 
turesque  mountains  and  valleys.  I  am  sure 
I  would  not  have  been  more  gratified  with 
a  visit  to  Mother  Melldrum  at  Tarr-steps 
before  the  fall  of  the  leaf  than  with  my 
climb  up  Round  Knob  to  Lewis'  cave;  with 
the  Devil's  Cheese-wring  than  with  the  out¬ 
look  from  Fiat  Rock,  or  with  Malmsmead 
than  with  the  old  hostelry  on  the  “Fruit 
Farm,”  where  our  own  Pennsylvania  Tom 
Faggus  made  merry  in  the  days  when  gen¬ 
tlemanly  highwaymen  still  found  honest 
men  like  Bob  MofBt  to  feed  them  while  the 
constabulary  was  on  the  alert,  and  bloom¬ 
ing  country  girls  to  dance  with  them  when 
the  pursuit  slackened.  If  I  was  a  weaver 
of  romances  I  would  settle  down  here  while 
the  summer  is  turning  into  autumn  and 
study  the  traditions  and  topography  of  a 
region  capable  of  a  treatment  as  elaborate 
and  romantic  as  the  Bagworthy  forest  and 
the  Devonshire  coast,  from  Porlock  to  Il¬ 
fracombe.  If  I  could  do  this  the  lovers  of 
fiction  would  follow  the  footsteps  of  my 
hero  and  heroine  with  feelings  as  reverent 
as  they  now  seek  the  haunts  of  John  Ridd 
and  Lorna  Doone.  As  it  is  uot  likely  that 
I  shall  ever  attempt  it,  more  prosaic  people 
than  myself  need  not'  wait  for  my  great 
j  geographical  novel  before  coming  up  here 
I  to  drink  the  waters,  climb  the  mountains, 
i  sail  on  Lake  Henrietta,  dance  in  the  pa- 
I  vilion  down  in  the  gap  and  dine  and  sleep 
1  in  the  commodious  apartments  of  the  genial 
I  host,  Freyer,  on  the  western  ledge  of  the 
mountain  facing  Round  Knob. 

g.  o.  s., 


DdUBi.tKG  Gap  Springs,  Pa.,  June  25. 

T.ike  most  of  the  natives  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Valle.v,  I  am  more  familiar  with  tae 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  than  with 
the  picturesque  nooks  and  quiet  corners  of 
the  vast  region  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  i 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  I  returned  for  a 
long  rest  at  my  old  home,  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  thirty  years,  that  I  began  to 
explore  the  coves  and  gaps  of  the  diversified 
range®  outlined  against  the  western  sky 
from  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad,  anil 
to  study  the  legends  that  give  tuem  the 
charms  of  romance.  One  of  these  journeys 
of  exploration  brought  me  to  Doubling  Gap, 
eight  or  nine  miles  north  of  Newville,  midi 
between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Po-  ! 
f o mac.  I  had  seen  more  rugged  crags  and 
precipices  in  the  Catskills  and  the  Adiron- 
flaeks,  and  had  climbed  more  inaccessible 
heights  in  the  White  Mountains,  hut  no- 
| where  else  that  I  have  been  has  nature  set 
?a  more  romantic  retreat  in  the  embraces  of 
the  everlasting  hills.  The  formation  of  the  ! 
Gap  is  peculiar.  For  many  miles  above 
Doubling  Gap  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
seen  from  the  Cumberland  Valley  seems  i 
straight  as  a  string.  Here  it  suddenly  re-  ! 
cedes,  and  then,  after  turning  back  upon 
itself,  recedes  again,  leaving  a  romantic  ^ 
vale  to  nestle  in  the  upper  crescent  of  the 
letter  S  of  nature’s  forming.  The  turn  of 
the  letter  below  the  gap  is  Round  Kuob, 
near  the  summit  of  which  is  Flat  Rock, 
overlooking  the  beautiful  Cumberland  Val-  j 
ley  from  the  Susquehanna  far  toward  the 
Potomac.  The  view  from  this  jutting  pro- 
monotory  of  rock  is  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
trancing  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  whole  of  the  great  valley,  with  its  busy 
towns  and  thriving  villages,  its  fields  anil 
forests,  its  winding  streams  and  the  rock- 
ribbed  Blue  Ridge  away  in  the  distance,  : 
expands  before  the  vision  and  delight's  and 
thrills  the  beholder.  Flat  Rock  is  reached 
by  a  winding  pathway  up  aud  around  Round 
Knob  to  an  altitude  of  1,900  feet.  The  as-  p 
cent  affords  frequent  glimpses  of  wild  and 
romantic’  mountain  scenery,  but  the  mag¬ 
nificent  panorama  of  the  Cumberland  Val¬ 
ley  bursts  so  suddenly  upon  the  view  that 
the  panting  sight-seer  unprepared  for  the 
unexpected  vision  is  at  first  blinded  by  the  \ 
bewildering  maze  at  his  feet.  There  are 
'other  splendid  views  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley— one  from  the  Cove  Mountain  along 
the  Old  Packers’  Path  is  especially  note- 
worthy— but  there  is  none  so  fine  as  this,  it 
Along  the  pathway  leading  to  Flat  Rock 
and  overlooking  the  Doubling  Gap  is  a  deep 
recess  under  a  shelving  rock  that  is  known 
as  Lewis’  Cave,  because  it  was  one  of  the 
retreats  of  Lewis,  the  robber. 


This  whole  region — the  gap,  the  springs, 
the  mountains,  the  cave,  the  rocky  pro¬ 
montory  overhanging  the  winding  and  his¬ 
toric  Conodoguinet  and  the  adjacent  valleys, 
great  and  small — is  replete  with  the  romance 
of  Indian  and  frontier  history.  Before  the 
Scoteh-Irish  settler  penetrated  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Valley,  settling  down  at  Letort’s 
Spring,  Big  Spring,  Middle  Sirring  and  Fall¬ 
ing  Spring,  an  Indian  trail  led  over  the 
mountains  and  through  the  gap  from  the 
Susquehanna  at  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata 
0  the  Conodoguinet  nt  the  confluence 
if  Brandy  Run.  In  the  adjacent  moun- 
ains  the  remnants  of  the  Shawanese  In- 
lians,  who  lingered  in  the  Cumberland  and 
Sherman's  Valleys  under  Big  Beaver  after 


iy  the  French  to  emigrate  to  the 

heir  hunting  grounds,  but,  contra 
coeptcd  belief,  and  beyond  a  few  teinr 
ry  villages  on  the .  Conodoguinet,  i-ose 
avages  were  not  permanently  settled  in 
he  neighborhood.  After  the  beginning  of 
he  Indian  troubles,  however,  they  made 
requent  incursions  over  the  mountains  and 
brougli  Doubling  Gap.  Among  their  earli- 
st  victims  hereabouts  wore  the  aged  par- 
nts  and  wife  and  children  of  Joseph  Ayer, 
opularly  known  as  Captain  Jack,  the  Blae 
title  and  the  Wild  Hunter  of  the  Juniata. 

Vs  an  Indian  fighter  Captain  Jack  was  the 
irototype  of  •  Samuel  Brady,  the  famous 
‘Captain  of  the  Spies”  of  a  later  period, 
who  was  born  in  Mifflin  township,  only  a 
’ew  miles  south  of  Doubling  Gap.  The  Bul- 
er  bro  ..ers,  the  “Fighting  Butlers,”  of  the  | 
revolution,  were  from  Frankford  township, 
which  lie®  side  by  side  with  Mifflin,  between 
the  Conodoguinet  and  the  mountain.  An¬ 
other  fighting  family  from  these  mountains  | 
was  the  Gibson  family,  of  whom  the  great 
jurist,  John  Bannister  Gibson,  was  one. 
Almost  every  pioneer’s  cabin  within  sight  of  | 
Flat  Rock  furnished  an  Indian  fighter  or 
revolutionary  soldier.  During  the  Indian 
troubles  there  was  a  Mock  hojnse  on  alum 
every  farm  along  the  mountain#,  including 
one  in  the  gap.  The  Williamson  uud  Nich¬ 
olson  massacres  could  have  been  observei 
from  the  lookout  at  Flat  Rock,  and  tl 
presence  of  lurking  savages  in  tho  mom 
tains  and  the  valley  below  might  have  been 
detected  from  the  same  vantage  ground.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  valleys  and  for¬ 
ests  of  Exmoor  that  Blackmore  described 
with  such  picturesque  effect  in  “Lorna 
Doone”  were  not  more  steeped  with  the  ro¬ 
mances  of  a  romantic  age  than  are  these 
valleys  aud  mountains  in  the  colonial  and 
revolutionary  epochs. 

And  Doubling  Gap  is  not  without  its  Tot 
Faggus.  For  more  than  a  century  the  ga] 
has  been  famous  for  its  mineral  spring 
These  are  four  in  number  and  in  kind— sul¬ 
phur,  magnesia,  iron  and  lithia.  The  White I 
Sulphur  Spring  was  the  first,  to  he  discov¬ 
ered,  and  it  enjoys  the  greatest  celebrity 
because  it  has  longest  attracted  strangers  I 
to  this  locality  to  drink  its  health-giving 
waters.  At  first  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ! 
was  carried  away  in  jugs,  and  occasionally' 
in  barrels.  Now  and  then  an  invalid  woi 
find  a  boarding  place  In  the  neighborhood 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  obtain  daily  draughts 
from  the  bubbling  spring.  Then  came  a 
summer  boarding  bouse,  and  this  became 
a  hotel  as  early  as  1800.  The  first  landlord 
was  Nicholas  Howard,  and  be  is  credited 
with  being  a  firm  and  sympathetic  friend 
of  David  Lewis— the  .Tom  Faggus  of  South¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania. 

Lewis  did  not  begin  the  career  that  mad 
him  a  favorite  in  all  these  parts  as  a  gen¬ 
tlemanly  highwayman.  His  first  exploit 
was  to  enlist  in  the  United  Slates  army, 
to  desert,  and  then  to  enlist  again,  intend¬ 
ing  to  “jump  the  bounty.”  This  led  to  de¬ 
tection,  trial  and  condemnation,  the  deatl: 
penalty,  according  to  Lewis’  ‘‘confession,” 
being  afterward  commuted  to  imprieoi 
ment.  The  young  reprobate  soon  succeed* 
in  making  his  escape  from  his  guard, 
took  refuge  in  the  famous  cave  on 
Conodoguinet,  near  Carlisle.  He  then  elude 
pursuit  by  penetrating  the  mountains  by 
way  of  Doubling  Gap.  He  subsequently  be¬ 
came  a  vender  of  counterfeit  money  in  tbej 
State  of  New  York,  a  sneak  thief  in  Nov 
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IN  THE  ’THIRTIES  AND  ’FORTIES. 


Some  Reminiscences  of  Fifty  Years 
Ago— Two  Governors  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania— President  Taylor’s 
Visit  to  Shippens- 
burg. 

(FIRST  PAPER.  ) 

Written  for  The  SinprENSBURo  News. 

In  the  coming  century,  the  historian 
who  desires  to  give  the  people  of  his  gen-  j 
| oration  some  idea  of  the  times  in  which 
their  immediate  ancestors  lived,  will 
draw  his  material  mostly  from  the  files  of 
the  newspapers.  The  continuous  record 
of  public  and  domestic  events  furnished  j 
by  the  great  metropolitan  journals  will 
make  it  an  easy  task  for  the  statesmen, 
philosophers  and  novelists  to  reproduce 
“the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,'’  (as 
Shakespeare  has  it,)  and  there  will  be  no 
margin  for  speculation,  as  to  whether  the 
picture  is  true  or  false.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  the  editor  of  The  News  might  earn 
the  gratitude  of  some  local  chronicler  or 
essayist,  yet  unborn,  by  storing  away 
some  impressions  and  reminiscences 
which  belong  to  a  period  a  little  older 
than  that  of  the  “enterprising  reporter” 
and  the  gossiping  “special  correspond¬ 
ent,”  whose  observations  now  cover  the 
whole  habitable  globe. 

My  recollection  goes  back  to  the  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  of  1840,  but  inasmuch 
as  I  was  only  two  years  and  six  months 
old  when  Gen.  Harrison  was  elected 
President,  my  infantile  conceptions  of 
that  great  event  will  not  bear  recording. 
David  R.  Porter  was  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  at  that  time,  and  I  carried  his 
name  in  my  memory  so  tenaciously,  that 
when  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  a 
Democratic  County  Convention  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  some  twenty-five  years  afterwards, 
be  seemed  to  be  an  old  acquaintance. 

He  was  a  man  of  fiery  temper  and  rapid 
[utterance.  His  son  Horace,  now  United 
States  Minister  to  France,  is  precisely  the 
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[opposite .  He  is'  admirable  spealral 
but  his  manner  is  quiet  and  deliberate, 
[and  his  wit,  although  sharp  enough, 
jalways  provokes  laughter,  rather  than 
resentment.  1  remember  of  hearing  him 


speak  at  a  banquet,  when  the  Clayton  i 
House  was  opened  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
probably  about  1870  or  1871.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  new  hotel  was  a  certain 
Col.  Sawyer,  who  had  commanded  a  New 
Jersey  regiment  during  the  war.  In  pre¬ 
senting  him  to  the  assembled  guests  as  a 
gentleman  well  qualified  to  make  the  new 
enterprise  a  financial  success,  Gen.  Porter 
said  that  in  the  army,  Col.  Sawyer  was 
famous  for  his  charges. 

The  elder  Porter  was  a  Huntingdon 
County  man,  an  “iron  master”  (as  the 
furnace  proprietors  used  to  be  called)  but 
after  he  retired  from  the  executive  chair,  ! 
he  remained  in  Dauphin  County,  and,  as 
remember,  was  connected  with  one  c 
more  of  the  big  iron-making  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg.  His  \ 
immediate  predecessor  in  the  gubernatorial  j 
chair  was  Joseph  Ritner,  a  typical  Penn- ! 
sylvania  “Dutchman,”  although  he  first 
! appeared  in  public  life  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  thoroughly  Seotch-Irish  con 
stituency.  He  resided  in  WashingtV 
County,  and  was  repeatedly  sent  to  tl 
Legislature  by  a  body  of  intelligent  cit'd 
zens,  who  regarded  his  somewhat  peculiar 
pronunciation  of  English  words  beginning  | 
with  soft  “G”  as  a  very  small  defect  in  ■ 
an  honest,  capable  man. 

During  the  years  covered  by  Gov.  Rit¬ 
ner’ s  administration,  the  number  of 
avowed  “Abolitionists”  in  Pennsylvania 
was  not  large,  but  the  anti-slavery  senti¬ 
ment  was  working  its  way  into  the  public 
conscience,  and  a  few  brave  men  insisted 
that  fugitive  slaves  should  not  be  arrested 
and  returned  to  servitude,  except  by  due 
process  of  law.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  (Gov. 
Ritner’ s  Attorney-General)  was  the  ablest 
and  most  conspicuous  of  the  lawyers  of 
that  period,  who  denied  the  right  of  the 
Southern  master  to  reclaim  his  slave  in 
Pennsylvania,  except  through  the  same 
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processes,  and  upon  the  same  proofs  as 


would  have  been  required  if  any  other 
species  of  property  had  been  the  object  of 
contention.  Kidnapping  was  quite  a  i 
profitable  business,  and  in  the  countic  .sf 
bordering  on  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  ygg, 
strange  negro  was  always  in  imminers. 
peril  of  being  carried  off  and  sold 
slavery,  without  the  least  regard  to 
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l(!  wn  rigBTTo  “life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
;  f  happiness,”  or  the  rights  of  his  un- 
1“'  known  owner  (if  he  had  one.)  In  his 
"  message  to  the  Legislature  at  the  opening 
I  J'  l  of  the  session  of  1836,  Gov.  Ritner  pro- 
1  tested  against  these  high-handed  outrages 
1  ‘ '  ,^and  suggested  several  remedies.  John  G. 

I  Whittier,  “the  Quaker  poet,”  who  was 
t;,  j  then  pouring  forth  the  impassioned  lyrics, 
which,  in  due  time  became  the  battle 
!  1  songs  of  Freedom,  read  this"message,  and 
under  its  inspiration  wrote  the  poem 
l(|<  which  has  given  to  Gov  Ritner  a  lasting 
-jfame.  There  are  seven  ten-line  stanzas, 
jf,  it  I  will  only  copy  the  first,  which  gives 
!  ae  spirit  of  the  whole : 


, - , - .  r  ...  .  i  , 

rugged  build,  not  unlike  “Old  Zac. 
himself,  in  his  general  make-up.  Of  tk 
grown  up  men  who  took  part  in  the  re-  | 
ception  of  the  President  at  Shippensburg,  | 
not  many  yet  survive.  There  are  still,  I 
Jiowever,  a  good  many  “boys"  of  that  j 
period,  uo  will  recall  the  faeFthat  a 


' 
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■T^iank  God  for  the  token!  one  lip  Is  still  free, 
1  Wj  spirit  untrammelled,  unbending  one  knee ! 
Like  the  oak  of  the  mountain,  deep  rooted  and 


firm, 
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ect,  when  the  multitude  bends  to  the  storm ; 
len  traitors  to  Freedom,  and  Honor,  and  God, 

:  bowed  at  an  Idol,  polluted  with  blood : 
len  the  recreant  North  has  forgotten  her  trust, 
dthe  Up  of  her  honor  Is  low  In  the  dust, 
ink  God,  that  one  arm  from  the  shackle  has 
...  broken! 

])':  nhank  God.  that  one  man  as  a  freeman  has 
|  ?  >  spoken.  ” 

i  In  the  long  line  of  distinguished  men 
io  have  filled  the  Executive  chair  at 
mrrisburg,  what  one  earned  for  himself 
ueh  a  panegyric  as  this?  The  plain 
armer  with  his  German  accent  and  simple 
habits,  which  the  opposition  stump- 
speakers  used  to  caricature  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  unthinking  crowd,  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  roll  of  Pennsylvania’s 
overnors,  because  he  was  true  to 
eedom,  and  “the  poet  of  Freedom”  has 
owned  him  with  a  laurel  wreath. 

My  personal  recollection  of  Gov.  Ritner 
begins  some  twelve  years  later  than  the 
publication  of  this  poem.  When  he  va¬ 
cated  the  Executive  chair,  he  purchased  a 
farm  in  West  Pennsboro  Township,  about 
three  miles  east  of  Newville,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  One  of 
his  sons  was  a  conductor  on  the  Cumber- 
j  land  Valley  Railroad,  and,  I  believe  that 
a  married  daughter  resided  in  Chambers- 
burg.  He  frequently  passed  up  and  down 
the  road,  and  was  quite  a  familiar  figure 
at  public  meetings  in  Newville,  which  was 
his  nearest  town. 
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When  President  Taylor  visited  the 


xijnberland  Valley  in  the  Summer  of 
'  49,  Gov.  Ritner  was  one  of  the  party 
’cit  accompanied  him  from  Harrisburg  to 
imbersburg.  He  was  a  man  of  stout, 
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great  crowd  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
Presidential ;  train  at  the  curve  on  the 
northern  outskirts  of  the  town,  where, 
according  to  the  program,  the  President, 
and  the  distinguished  men  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  were  to  leave  the  car  and 
take  carriages,  and,  escorted  by  two  mili¬ 
tary  companies  and  a  great  body  of  citi¬ 
zens  were  to  be  conducted  to  the  nublie 


square,  where  an  address  of  welcome  was 
to  he  delivered  by  John  McCurdy,  Esq. 
But  all  these  formal  courtesies  had  to  be 
abandoned.  When  the  train  ai’rived, 
(two  or  three  hours  behind  time — as  was 
not  unusual  on  such  occasions,)  it  was 
announced  that  General  Taylor  was  quite 
ill,  and  would  not  be  able  to  leave  the 
car.  The  engine  cut  loose  and  ran  up  to 
the  water  tank  at  the  end  of  South  Rail¬ 
road  Street  leaving  the  car  at  the  curve. 
The  boys  lifted  each  other  up  to  the  open 
windows,  and  swarmed  over  the  platforms 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great  man  within. 
Gov.  Ritner  was  standing  beside  the  seat 
occupied  by  the  President,  and,  pleased 
at  the  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
youngsters  (who  at  first  glance  were ! 
unable  to  identify  old  “Rough  and  Ready”)  j 
he  patted  him  familiarly  on  the  back,  and  ! 
said  impressively,  “Boys,  this  is  General 
Taylor.” 

The  military  formed  and  marched  up 
North  Railroad  Street,  while  the  young 
men  and  boys  pushed  the  car  up  to  the 
square.  A  platform  had  been  erected  at 
Major  Nevin’s  corner,  (now  Reddig’s) 
but  it  was  not  occupied.  Gov.  William  F. 
Johnston  (at  that  time  a  remarkably  fine 
looking  man)  appeared  on  the  platform  of 
the  car,  and  announced  that  although  the 
President  was  quite  weak,  he  would  take 
a  seat  at  the  door,  and  would  shake  hands 
with  a  few  citizens,  while  such  of  the 
ladies  as  wished  to  pay  their  respects 
would  be  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
car. 

There  w»as  a  general  rush  for  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  those  who  were  the  most  ag¬ 
gressive,  and  had  the  longest  arms,  man¬ 
aged  to  grasp  the  old  soldier’s  hand.  The 
ladies  fared  much.  They  went  through 
through  the  car  in  single  file,  and  kissed 
the  President  as  they  passed  out.  This 
method  of  salutation  was  far  less  oxhaust- 
ing  than  the  wild  hand-shaking,  and  no 
doubt  much  more  agreeable.  While  these 
tender  and  delicate  attentions  were  being 
paid  to  th^  distinguished  guest,  the  “Bob 
Morris,”  having  taken  in  a  new  supply  of 
wood  and  water,  pushed  back  through  the 
crowd,  and  there  was  a  sudden  end  of  the 
kissing  and  all  other  ceremonies.  I  be- 
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them”;  “  ‘ad 

Virginia,  ’  tJaen  whispered 
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atj°n  in  Iess  tfaan  Southern  Confeder 
.  clock— STRIKE  A  niX  r7  Sbre^bury 

|aPPfauSe.j  The?erl  °W!  [Treta™<lous 
rShea’  old  yirginia  7  “Jment  thafc  ^ 

Cause  Wl'tk  her  Sisters  of  L  ®  COffl«ion 
^Possible  She  should  d°  S°ath‘  Tt  & 
Tins  was  on  the  loth  of  /°  otberwiSe.’> 
W  also  reco;.d  evident  ^ 

APrd>  there  was  a  r>  !• tbat  on  the  Uth 

i  ooce  at  Montgomery  aX^^6  °0afer~ 

I tbe  object  of  discuss;,1  b  a’  in  *hi«h 

Pnety  of  immeS  !0'1  Was  the  «.JL 
1  Fort  Sumter.”  There7  0pening  fire  on 
I  0pini°n.  Finally  onTorT  diffe'ences  of 
^official  of  the  State  of  a,  £art,oiJ»nto, 

Unless  you  ££**■«*  said 

fche  People  of  Alabama  th  tbe  fac®  of 

^  the  old  Union  in  jesS  XWiH  be  back 

,  These  appeal  w  fan  ten  days” 

o  7°r  Was  struck  •”  n  de®anded 
«»  Sumter.  „  “  .  fe  was  „WDed 

I  Gilchrist  was  sprint  °  d  ““W  for  by 

r.  sp'">««l  to  the  fa™ 1 to 

k^^\Z\bT? 

I  bound  them  to  to“"f  “■*> »& 
i  ecession  ;  and  War  J08  to  tile  cause  of 

' Shir eMire  qlnk,'f  «■*»« 

I  P  hist°ry}  but  it  is  A  this  is  sim. 

jtIuhnowntomany)WbtrXich  is  Ijt- 

gotten  by  more,  and  , has  beea  for- 
'  blurred  over  and  Cb  bas  been 
sen  ted,  by  those  who  d  m"Cb  H*wpre! 

tlrely  forgotten.  «  be  en. 

“ ™U'0  ""  °f  “»  Keh'e“i”l 
All  of  ..  J 
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iaTtuan  aDd  COntr°hngPmo!ipailts  in  this 
I  Zanily  made  the  w,  emenfc  which 
one  —Air.  Pfyor  are  dead-sX 

Peared  in  pubiic  h-fe  °  h*®  ^cently  re  ap, 
elected  — such  is  the  Ug  been  Jasfc  fall 

Court  of  the  City  of  w  Co™uion  Piaas 
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Passiog  upon  the  dearest  dV<S 

Property  and  li(e  of  th»  ®Ms<>fPWSon,' 

I  what  this  tasT  acccaas  pur 

Th  “tocvud  ““MJUcr 

It 

“•  P-ople,  by" 

^  passed  to  I79d  “d  ,,tborit”>fa 
;  Washington  to  giro  hI  *  ?.  “PProeed  by 
Ptoitia  to  order  to  '!'"  0/  theto 

Press  un]awf.,i  Cahle  him  to  <<  I 

The  War  was  f  h 

nounced,  by  the  aX  f as  ‘^an 
f 6  “Government  f  7-nd  °r^r  of-  - 

States  ”  at  , ,  .  °t  the  Confab 
Noth  Notb‘ug  can  blot  .  federa<e 
.  othing  can  unwritoth  .  °Ut  tfaat  fact 
can  chau-e  ,w  “a‘  histcr;.  Wolh  ’ 

»«  the  ac(  whieh  ‘  “'’'’“''■'iWj  Th,,' 

i  hundred  tho’^  *»««<  «««.J  to 

te  a”d  to  wounds  and°fra?d  I 

I  fa  Rvq  hunrirnrl  4,1  ^^-JoDo’  <?nfF^  I 

“Ww  toe^iyfg  toorel  whtl  f 

Wlvus,  sisters  bro^h  Ve  m,Hion  more 
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of  f  k  ot  the  Union  u 

;„no  c,  01  the  nearly  two  on'  to  say  f  by 

°“s  of  Confederate  X  h°USand  mill  :her- 
Wblcb  still  demands  f  bfc  Dever  Paid  • 
current  expen^ei the  People  for  ’her"  ' 

5°  SU“  of  °ue  hundred  a8  ?ebeliioD»  the  ,  tbe„ 

”n  I10”8  3  7ear’  being  ab2  ei>bty-five 
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“and  the  payment  of  1  8tlH  further  de  ,'ancl 
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0ufc  °f  which  vast  «  UDPaid;  hut  but  5 
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op  all  jXENi  t  the  equal 
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and  never  harmed  it?  What  Was  the 

Merest  which  absorbed  and  destroyed 
!  love  of  Union  ?  What  was  the  power 
:  which,  in  a  few  months’  time,  violently 
|  drew  the  people  of  the  seceding  States 
|  into  the  position  of  rebels  against  the  au¬ 
thority  of  that  Union  whose  policy  they 
had  for  eighty  years  chiefly  controled  to 
the  steady  furtherance  of  their  ambitions  ? 
Whose  was  the  call  which  almost  in  a 
night  produced  such  an  alliance  between 
States  as  the  Constitution  expressly  for¬ 
bids,  and  put  them  in  the  false  position 
of  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the  result  of 
an  election  to  which  they  were  parties? 
Who  and  what  was  the  despot  which  de¬ 
manded  the  sacrifice  at  once  of  patriotism 
and  political  honor  ?  There  can  be  but 
one  answer  to  these  questions.  All  the 
world  saw  and  knew  the  power  when 
those  events  were  transpiring.  And  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy  in 
March,  1861,  in  expounding  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution,  exultingly  eulogized  it  as  the 
first  government  ever  instituted  among 
x  men  which  was  based  upon  the  principle 
rt  of  “African  Slavery”  as  its  corner-stone, 
0  a  stone  rejected  by  the  old  builders  in 
k  1787  but  accepted  as  the  “chief  stone  of 
the  corner”  by  the  new  builders  of  1861. 
The  safety  of  slavery  was  thus  the 
m‘motive-power  which  brought  into  being 
the  Southern  Confederacy  ;  and  the  per- 
^  manency  of  slavery  was  the  inspiration 
which  nerved  that  people  to  meet  the  dis¬ 
asters  which  ultimately  pressed  them  to 
the  earth.  I  would  not  recall  these  facts 
^  to-day,  but  for  the  concerted  effort  in 
progress  on  many  hands,  in  books,  in 
magazines,  in  lectures,  in  newspapers,  to 
becloud  the  issue  as  then  plainly  and 
acutely  made,  to  pervert  the  positions 
then  deliberately  assumed,  to  blot  out  the 
admissions  ami  the  boasts  men  puDlicly 
l  made,  to  falsely  state  the  history  of  those 
great  events,  and  to  pretond  that  instead 
;  of  fighting  for  the  perpetuation  of  slavery 
'  they  were  really  fighting  for  “civil  liber- 
iC  ty.”  Civil  liberty,  indeed  !  It  is  sufficient 
L  to  say,  in  reply  to  this  absurd  pretence, 
ai  that  if  they  fought  for  “civil  liberty”  and 
=•  were  beaten,  why  is  “civil  liberty”  not  as 
r  dead  in  America  as  the  Rebellion  is  ?  But 
3U  the  principles  of  “civil  liberty”  have 
T  never  been  so  widely  operative  in  America 
*  as  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion, 
mi°nd  they  have  never  had  so  complete  pos- 
19,  Gc  ;on  0£  A.mer jcan  mind  and  heart 
vt  aecom^  ^  sarren(jer  0f  General  Lee. 

imbersbui^ 


WHAT  INSPIRED  THE  NOUlii 

What  was  it  that  brought  the  Nort  . 
the  defence  of  the  flag?  The  Nortn  j 
fought  for  no  local  interest.  Its  many 
thousands  took  up  arms  to  preserve  the 
U  nion  not  only  in  the  interest  of  themselves 
and  their  children,  but  of  the  South  itself 
and  their  children,  as  the  one  govern¬ 
mental  institution  whose  continued  life  i 
was  of  supreme  importance  to  all  man¬ 
kind.  The  North  fought  that  the  great 
race  which  inhabit  the  territory  of  the 
Union  might  continue  to  have  a  fitting 
home  under  one  Constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment  for  themselves  and  their  posterity — 
that  this  great  buttress  created  by  our 
fathers  for  the  protection  of  human 
rights  might  not  be  overthrown — that 
this  bright  light  for  the  Nations  then  and 
now  resting  under  the  shadows  of  despot¬ 
ism  should  not  be  put  out — and  that  the 
American  Nation  might  not  be  lost  but 
might  be  permitted  to  fulfill  its  mission 
of  might  and  majesty,  of  beneficence  and 
glory. 

SECESSION  DESCRIBED. 

I  The  act  of  Secession  was  the  maddest 
political  act  ever  performed.  It  was  done  ! 
in  haste,  and  hatred  and  terror.  It  scorned  j 
all  deliberation.  It  angrily  threw  away  j 
for  its  “peculiar  institution”  the  security  | 
of  an  established  Government  and  it  put  I 
its  every  interest  on  the  perilous  edge  of 
battle.  It  made  a  desperate  but  always  a 
losing  fight.  It  rushed  to  arms  with  keen 
avidity.  It  laid  them  down  in  deep  de¬ 
spair.  It  organized  itself  for  the  perpe¬ 
tuation  and  extension  of  the  principle  and 
practice  of  Slavery.  And  as  it  surren¬ 
dered  it  found  its  Slaves  almost  in  the  act 
of  becoming  equally  entitled  with  them¬ 
selves  to  the  privileges,  powers  and  rights 
of  American  citizenship.  No  greater 
overthrow  was  ever  recorded.  Thus  the 
power  which  demanded  blood  for  its  pres¬ 
ervation  was  itself  dissolved  by  the  drip¬ 
ping  blood  which  it  drew  from  the  oozing 
veins  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Union 
UNIONISM  VINDICATED. 

No  public  event  has  ever  been  so  vindi¬ 
cated  by  time  as  the  resistance  made  by 
the  North  to  the  attempted  dissolution  of 
1861.  Even  those  who  then,  in  infatua¬ 
tion,  blindly  fought  against  us  have,  most 
of  them,  come  to  acknowledge  that  in 
their  defeat  they  have  gained  as  much  as 
we  have  gained  in  our  victory.  The  Na¬ 
tion  has  received  a  new  birth,  and  a  new 
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[ToTsOu net i h g  tneir  own  trumpets.  Then,  too/ 
in  those  days  communication  between  the 
different  sections  of  the  country  was  slow 


land  at  long  intervals  and  they  did  not  know 


that  their  New  England  comrades  were 
(claiming  nearly  all  the  credit  for  “  saving 
•  the  country.”  There  were  no  newspaper 
(controversies,  no  “  fighting  the  battles  o'er,” 
such  as  has  been  so  common  ever  since  the 
,  klose  ot  the  civil  war.  It  would  have  been 
a  good  thing  for  Pennsylvania  had  such  been 
i  .jthe  case,  for  then  the  truth  would  have  be- 
jeome  known  and  Pennsylvania  would  to-day 
occupy  the  place  in  history  to  which  she  is 
i  entitled. 


M.  -f4 

"t  .-’  . 


We  are  sometimes  told  that  there  were  no 
romantic  incidents  connected  with  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  such  as  are  so  common  throughout 
New  England,  and  which  serve  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  the  participants.  But  how 
jmany  such  incidents  may  be  recorded  and  lie 
hidden  under  the  dust  of  years  ^n  account  of 
the  retiring  disposition  of  the  chief  actors  in 
them?  Whenever  such  an  incident  becaruo 
known  New  England  claimed  the  credit  of  it 
and  through  ignorance  of  the  facts  in  the 
ease'  this  claim  was  often  allowed  to  stand 
unquestioned.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of 


the  truth  of  this  statement  the  other  day  by 
an  article  in  The  Times  on  Moll  Pitcher. 
Everyone  has  he.ard  of  Moll  Pitcher  and  of 
I  how  she  took  her  husband’s  place  on  the  1 
field  of  battle  when  he  was  wounded.  There 
has  always  been  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  the 
[place  to  which  Moll  Pitcher  belonged.  Of 
iccurseno  one  could  for  an  instant  suppose 
that  such  a  celebrity  could  belong  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and,  as  usual,  the  New  England 
(writers  proceeded  to  give  her  a  local  habita¬ 
tion  up  North,  in  this  case  at  Lynn,  Mass.  * 
Lynn  may  have  had  a  Molly  Pitcher,  but  i 


[was  not  the  Molly  Pitcher  of  Revolutionar; 
'fame,  for  the  heroine  of  Monmouth  was  ; 
(Pennsylvania  German  girl  and  her  remain; 
,rest  in  Pennsylvania  soil. 


t 


Some  time  before  the  Revolution  Mary 
Lupwig  was  a  German  girl  living  in  tbeijl 
family  of  William  Irvine  (afterward  General’), 
at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  Ou  July ‘.14,  1769, 
she  was  married  to  John  Casper  Hayes, 
barber  of  that  place.  When  the  war  be^” 


Hayes  enlisted  in  the  First  Pennsylv. 


an, 


x)  ID) 


(Artillery,  Colonel  Thomas  Proctor,  | 
^afterward  in  the  Seventh  Pennsylvar 
iment.  Colonel  William  Irvine.  Afnts, 
Jquently  done  in  those  days,  Molly  fyAFE.* 
j  lowed  her  husband  into  the  fiek 


liij 


Wll  fjgfp  1  Monmouth' Hayes,  who  had  charge 
■  f  hapi ::?nn0U’  Wi*s  W01incIed  and  his  wife  took; 
•ace  uuti.1  the  battle  was  over  and  then 
Howard,  in  carrying  water  for  the  wounded, 
essr  ‘  count  ot  her  services  the  soldiers  nick- 
,  med  her  Molly  Pilcher.  ‘ 

Qlfter  leaving  the  array  Molly  returned 
ectli  her  husband  to  Carlisle.  There  the  lat- 
s’  died  and  some  time  later  she  married 
jiu  McKolly,  but  her  second  marriage  was 
Vnit'fc  a  happy  one.  She  died  January  22,  1833, 
hen  .1  was  buried  with  the  honors  of  war  in 
whie^  °id  ce.raetery  at  Carlisle,  In  187G  a  mim- 
it  of  citizens  of  Cumberland  county  erected 
ngjad  and  foot-stones  over  her  grave,  the 
E'ger  of  which  bears  the  following  inscrip- 


bic. 


16  Molly  McCaoly, 

Renowned  in  History  as  “  Molly  Pitcher  ” 
Jit  -  The  Heroine  of  Monmonth, 

Died  January,  1833. 

.Erected  by  the  Citizens  of  Cumberland  Countv 
July  1,1876. 


'1 


VWPt  Had  Molle  Pitcher  really  been  a  resident  of 
!  ,“'71  Massachusetts  her  resting  place  would  be 
•  :  parked  by  a  suitable  monument,  and  her 
imjemory  would  be  kept  green.  But,  as  before 
rtjmarked,  Pennsylvania  is  not  given  to  hon- 
j-'  oping  the  memory  of  her  illustrious  dead,  and 
'  anything  done  in  that  direction  must  he  by 
,  1  private  hands.  Still,  the  Commonwealth 
|  was  not  entirely  unmindful  of  the  services 

I  |  ■[ X  of;  Molly  Pitcher,  for  on  February  21,  1S22 
:l  t'l  :  tt|c  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act 

granting  her  a  gratuity  of  $10  and  an  annual 

I  pensiou  of  the  same  amount  “  for  her  services 

II  daring  the  revolutionary  war.” 

e  8  :  I  _  Daniel  W.  Nead. 


From,  (  o-  (  r.^rT.^r  r.V. 

l  '  "'lk  * 

Date,  Q^./F 2  . ,  / 
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-INDIAN  TREATY. 
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Meld  in  “Ye  Town  or  Carlisle”  in  j 
October  A.  S>.  1753. 


J 


By  far  the  most  important  of  the  three 
\  Indian  treaties  in  Cumberland  County 
was  the  one  which  was  held  between 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  other  Com- 
missioners  and  the  six  nations  and  their 
Indian  allies  on  the  Ohio,  at  Carlisle  in 
November  1753. 

WHY  HELD  AT  CARLISLE. 
v  -,4-shis  treaty  seems  to  have  been  held  at 
’^lt  tie  at  the  request  of  the  Indians 
i>.  yes .  On  the  14th  of  September, 

pA~C^flB|lliam  Fairfax,  Esq.,  writes  from 


■■■Ec  91KJK 

Winchester  Va.,  (where  there  had  just! 
been  an  Indian  treaty)  to  Governor 
Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  follows  : 

“Sir,  persuant  to  a  commission  under 
our  great  seal  from  Governor  Diuwiddie,  j 
I  came  here  to  meet  certain  chiefs  of  the  ' 
six  nations  and  their  allied  Indians.  L 
Upon  drawing  to  a  conclusion  I  received  I 
a  speech  from  them  desiring  I  would 
write  to  your  Honor,  and  with  their  best 
'  compliments  let  you  knew  that,  propos¬ 
ing  to  return  homeward  through  Penn-["; 
sylyauia  they  would  be  most  glad  to  meet  E 
your  Honor  at  Carlisle  on  or  before  the 
23d  inst.,  in  hopes  of  shaking  your  hands  [ 
and  presenting  the  Twightees.  The  pres-  K 
1  eut  unsettled  affairs  of  their  country  on  ! 
the  French’s  entry  on  their  lands  would  f 
net  allow  them  time  to  wait  on  your 
Honor  at  Philadelphia.  I  was  further 
desired  to  send  you  the  enclosed  string  of  « 
wampum  as  a  token  of  their  great  desire  I 
to  see  you  at  Carlisle.  For  particulars, 
'I  take  leave  to  refer  to  Mr.  CroghaD,  who! 
has  kiudly  assisted  me. 

I  am,  with  respectful  esteem,  Your  I 
Honor's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  Fairfax.” 

The  Governor  theiefore  issued  the  fol- ; 
lowing  order:  “Whereas,  some  Chiefs 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  the  | 
Sh  i.waneese,  of  the  Delawares,  and  of  I 
the  Twightees,  liying  on  the  waters  of  I 
the  River  Ohio,  a  branch  of  the  Mississ-  ' 
K  ippi,  onr  good  friends  and  allies,  have 
signified  to  our  Governor  of  our  Province  £ 
of  Pennsylvania  that  they  are  earnestly 
desirous  to  renew  the  leagues  of  amity  5 
subsisting  between  us  and  their  nations,  $ 
and  are  now  waiting  at  Carlisle,  in  the  j 
County  of  Cumberland,  within  our  said  « 
Province,  for  this  purpose  &c.,  &.,  &.,  « 
appointed  Secretary  Richard  Peters,  i 
Isaac  Norris  and  Benjamin  Franklin  com- : 
missioners  to  meet  and  to  hold  a  treaty  j 
with  the  said  Indians  at  Carlisle.  Thisj 
was  on  September  22nd. 

Carlisle  was  then  but  two  years  old 
:  and  had  but  five  dwelling  houses,  while 
brushwood  grew  in  the  streets.  The  l 
stockade  garrison  there  then  consisted  of  , 
twelve  men.  The  treaty,  we  have  seen 
,  mentioned  somewhere,  was  held  in  the 
|  temporary  log  court  house  on  the  north  ! 

|  east  section  of  the  public  square,  where  t 
*  the  Episcopal  church  now  (1833)  stands. 

The  commissioners  at  once  set  out  for  P 
:  Carlisle  where  they  arrived  September  | 
26th  and  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  R 
that  the  Indians  had  arrived  there  upon  A 


_ 

he  same  day.  They  immediately  con-j 

ferred  with  Andrew  Montour  and  Geo. , 
Croghan  as  to  the  design  of  the  Indians 
and  the  reason  of  their  visit,  and  were  in- 1 
formed  that  they  (the  Indians)  had  been 
repeatedly  encouraged  by  A  ndrew  Mon¬ 
tour  (a  celebrated  French  Indian  inter¬ 
preter  who  had  considerable  to  do  with 
Cumberland  county  in  those  early  days) 
who  told  them  that  he  had  the  Governor’s 
repeated  orders  to  invite  them  to  come 
and  visit  him,  and  assured  them  of  a 
hearty  welcome.  They  also  had  some . 1 
important  matters  to  transact  with  this 
province. 

A  DELAY  ABOUT  CONDOLANCES. 

A  delay  of  several  days  occurred  in 
holding  the  council  in  this  manner: 
Some  great  chiefs  of  the  Twightees  aud 
Delawares  and  all  of  the  chiefs  of  the 


Owendats  having  been  recently  killed  by 
the  French  and  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  it 
became  necessary  to  condole  with  them, 
and  no  business  could  be  transacted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Indian  customs,  till  these 
“condolauces”  were  passed.  Now  this 
could  not  be  done  according  to  the  usual 
ceremonies  for  want  of  the  goods  or 
presents  which  were  to  go  with  the 
speeches  of  condolence,  the  said  goods 
being  on  their  way  from  Philadelphia, 
but  not  yet  having  arriyed  at  Carlisle. 
The  interpreters,  the  celebrated  Conrad 
Weiser  and  Andrew  Montour,  applied  i 
to  Scarrowyady,  a  noted  Oneida  chiefs 
who  had  the  conduct  of  the  treaty  in 
Virginia  and  was  a  “person  of  great 
weight  in  their  councils,”  to  know, 
whether,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
condolences  would  be  _  accepted  by  belts 
and  strings  of  wampum  and  lists  of 
the  particular  goods  intended  to  be  given,  | 
with  the  assurance  of  their  delivery  as 
soon  as  they  should  arriye.  But  bcar- 
rowyady  firmly  assured  them  they  could 
not  proceed  to  business  “while  the  Blood 
remained  on  their  Garments,  and  that  the 
Condolanccs  could  not  be  accepted  unless 
the  Goods  intended  to  cover  the  Grayes  a 
were  actually  spread  on  the  Ground  be- 
foro  them.”  A  messenger  was  therefore 
sent  to  meet  and  hasten  the  wagoners. 

In  the  meantime  informal  councils  were 
held  with  some  of  the  chiefs  as  to  the 
action  of  the  French  and  Indians  and  the 
condition  of  affairs  upon  the  Ohio,  and 
of  the  action  of  the  Half  King  in  order¬ 
ing  the  French  off  of  the  land  of  the  Six 
Nations  on  that  river.  During  these 


consultation  news  was  brought  by  a ; 
brother  of  Andrew  Montour  and  another, 
that  the  Half  King  had  received  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  answer  from  the  French. 
This  alarmed  the  Commissioners  and 
made  them  willing  to  postpone  business 
till  they  should  know  tho  certainty  of 
this  report,”  judging  that  if  it  were  true 
the  Half  King  would  certainly  send  a 
messenger  express  to  Carlisle.” 

As  to  the  presents  and  the  importance 
of  the  forthcoming  council,  Conrad 
Weiser,  the  interpreter  of  the  Province, 
told  the  commissioners  that  all  the  tribes 
on  the  Ohio  “would  have  thoir  eyes  on 
the  reception  of  those  ludians  now  at 
Carlisle,  and  judge  of  the  affection  of 
this  Province  by  their  treatment  of 
them,”  aud  the  latter  were  agreed  that 
an  addition  should  be  made  to  the  goods  t* 
(presents  &c.,)  sent  from  Philadelphia, 
which  was  done  accordingly. 

A  CLOUD  OF  WAR.  A 

The  following  letter  written  by  Taaf 
and  Callender,  (Robt.  Callender,  an 
Indian  trade#'  a  man  of  note  who  liyed 
afterwards  where  Middlesex  now  stands  , 
and  who  is  buried  in  the  old  graveyard, 
at  Carlisle)  was  addressed  lo  Mr.  W m.  j 
Buchanan  (innkeeper,  of  Carlisle  ;)  an  f 
was  read  by  the  commissioners  during 
this  delay  of  the  Carlisle  treaty. 


Shawanese  Cabins,  September  28th,  1758.  - 


& 


Sin. — This  day  met_  with  Joseph  Nel¬ 
son  coming  from  Ohio  and  brought  the  j 
nows,  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  (which 
I  am  sorry  for)  of  the  French  coming  ; 
down,  and  all  the  English  have  come  off! 
the  Riyer  Ohio  and  have  brought  their  * 
goods  with  them  ;  the  Half  King  went  to 
the  French  Fort  to  know  what  was  the 
reason  of  their  coming  to  settle  the  lands 
of  Ohio.  Tho  commander  told  him  the 
land  was  theirs  and  discharged  him  home1 
and  told  him  he  was  an  old  woman  and! 
all  his  nation  was  in  their  favor  only  ; 
him,  aud  if  he  would  not  go  homo  he 
would  be  put  in  irons.  He  came  home 
and  told  the  English  to  go  off  the  place 
for  fear  they  should  be  hurt,  with  tears 
ia  his  eyes.  Sir,  we  are  on  our  journey  ! 
to  the  river  to  see  tho  Half  King  and  to  ’ 
talk  to  him,  but  durst  not  take  our  goods  j 
over  the  Hill.  Pray,  sir,  keep  the  ugws  I 
from  our  wives,  but  let  Mr.  Peters  know 
of  it,  as  we  understand  he  ;s  to  be  inti 


Carlisle. 

Your  friends  and  humble  servants, 

Call  an  del  &  Taafe.* 


Si 


,  1  ,*IIE  FIRST  COUNCIL — FARTIES  PRESENT. 

' 

j  The  goods  in  the  meantime  having  ar- 
rived  the  council  convened  at  11  o’clock 
on  October  1st,  1753,  and  lasted  for  four 
days.  The  parties  present  were  Richard 
Peters,  Isaac  Norris  aud  Benjamin- Frank¬ 
lin,  commissioners  ;  Conrad  Weiser  and 
Andrew  Montour,  interpreters;  James 
Wright  and  John  Armstrong^  members; 
of  assembly  ;  soma  citizens  of  Carlisle  I 
and  of  the  county.  A  list  giving  the  names  i 
HI  of  only  the  “principal”  Indians  present  | 
mentions  the  names  of  37,  twelve  of! 
I  whom  were  of  the  Six  Nations  including  j 
~  Searrowyady  of  the  Oaeidas  and  Tan  j 
i\!  Weson,  Andrew  Montour’s  brother.! 
H  |]  Three  including  Shingas  (afterwards  a  | 
!  (j  deadly  enemy  of  the  whites  and  killed  | 
|  l  in  1756  m  General  Armstrong’s  attack  . 
If  upon  Ktttanning)  were  Delawares.  Fif- 1 
ij"teen  were  Sbawanese  and  seven  including 
Ellonagoa  Pyangeacha,  the  dead  King’s  ! 
a-  son,  were  Twightees.  Ail  of  these  were 
jjd  chiefs. 

Hi  The  speeches  of  condolence  filled  with 
(8  the  usual  rigmirole  about  “the  washing  | 
away  of  blood”  and  the  “mingling  of  i 
i  tears”  so  that  they  might  “see  the  sun 
J  shine  and  everything  might  be  clear,” 

«:  took  up  the  first  two  days  proceedings.  [ 
|  On  the  third  day  they  got  down  to  busi- 
|  ness.  After  Searrowyady  one  of  the 
Twightees  spoke,  telling  how  the  Otto- 
J  was,  Choepaways  and  the  French  had 
I;  struck  them  a  blow  heavy  to  be  borne, 
i  killing  their  King  and  soma  of  their  war- 
f  riors,  during  which  he  spread  upon  the 
floor  some  beayer  skins  sewed  together 


|SE  t  in  the  form  of  a 
If. cover,”  said  he, 

;  English  with  this 


large  blanket.  “We. 
“the  groves  of  the: 
beaver  blanket.  Wo! 
mourn  for  them  more  than  for  our  own 
people.” 

The  Searrowyady  spoke  again  alluding, 
to  the  “invasion  of  the  French  on  their 
^territory  or.  the  Ohio;  advising  that! 
Pennsylvania  forbear  settling  on  lauds 
oyer  the  Allegheny  hills,  lest  damage 
« should  be  done.  They  appointed  Geo.  ; 
jCroghan  on  their  part,  and  wished  the 
]  Governor  to  appoint  another  person  by 
;  which  they  (the  Indians)  might  continue  I 
[tc  hold  communication  with  us.  He  also 
complained  that  there  were  too  many! 
traders  among  them,  and  wished  them  to 
be  confined  to  three  places  specified,  to 
jwhich  alone  the  Indians  might  go  to 
trade  with  them.  “Your  traders”  said  he, ! 
“now  bring  scarce  anything  but  rum  and 


. 


flour.  The  rum  ruins  us.  When  these 
whiskby  traders  come  they  bring  thirty 
or  fort/  kegs  and  put  them  down  before 
us  aud  make  us  drink  and  get  all  the 
skins  that  should  go  to  pay  the  debts  we 
have  contracted  for  goods  bought  of  the 
fair  traders,  and  by  this  means  we  not 
only  rain  ourselves  but  them  too.  These 
wicked  whiskey  sellers  when  they  have! 
onee  got  the  Indians  in  liquor  make  them 
sell  the  very  clothes  from  their  hacks.” 

On  the  third  day  the  Twightees  spoke 
being  represented  by  Andrew  Montour. 
“The  French  have  struck  us,”  said  be, 
but  though  we  have  been  hurt  it  is  hut 
on  one  side.  The  other  side  is  safe.  We 
have  a  single  heart — but  it  is  green  aud 
good  and  sound.  The  country  beyond  us 
towards  the  setting  sun  where  the  French!, 
live  is  all  in  darkness.  We  can  see  no 
light  there.  But  towards  sun  rising  j, 
where  the  English  live  we  see  light,  and! 
that  is  the  way  we  turn  our  faces.  Con-  [ 
sider  us  your  fast  friends  and  good 
brethren.”  The  rest  of  the  speech  dwelt 
on  the  affairs  of  several  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  during  its  delivery  a  calumet- 
pipe,  a  large  shell  with  a  string  of  wam¬ 
pum,  a  large  bolt  of  fourteen  rows,  four 
strings  of  black  and  white  wampum,  a 
beaver  blanket,  was  handed  over  to  the 
!  commissioners  according  to  Indian  cus-  *  ' 
tom.  As  it  subsequently  turned  out 
Montour  always  proved  himself  a  frieud 
to  the  English. 

The  fourth  and  last  day  of  this  Indian 
council  in  Carlisle  was  taken  up  by  the 
answers  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
Indians  requested  horses  to  carry  away 
their  goods,  which  was  granted  and  they 
presented  a  bundle  of  skins  and  asked  for 
“some  spirits  to  make  them  cheerful  in 
their  own  country”  which  was  also 
granted  on  condition  it  be  not  delivered 
to  them  until  they  had  crossed  over  the 
mountains.  They  wished  their  guns 
fixed,  but  as  a  gunsmith  could  not  bo  j 
found,  this  was  not  done. 

During  the  last  day’s  council  Scarrow- 
yady  said  “since  we  are  now  together  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  I  must  acquaint 
you  that  Wo  have  set  a  Horn  on  Andrew 
Montour’s  head  ;  what  he  says  of  the  Six 
Nations  you  may  believe,  for  they  have 
made  him  one  of  their  Counsellors  and  a 
1  great  Man  among  them,  aud  love  him 
dearly”  whereupon  he  presented  a  large 
belt  to  Montour. 

As  the  commissioners,  now  the  busi 


I  ness  was  transacted,  considered  the 
j  longer  presence  of  these  Indians  in  Car- 
j  lisle  dangerous,  they  put  an  end  to  the 
treaty,  making  private  presents  at  part¬ 
ing  to  some  of  the  chiefs,  and  returned  to 
|  Philadelphia.  We  suppose  the  Indians 
■  left  at  once  also.  The  cost  of  this  treaty, 

I  including  the  presents  to  the  Indians,  is 
said  to  have  been  fourteen  hundred 
pounds.  And  so  ends  the  annals  of  this 
first  and  most  important  Indian  treaty, 


*[Note:  —  Capt.  Robert  Callender  and 
I  Michael  Taafe  lived  (as  we  find  from  the  re- 
1  cital  of  an  old  deed  in  1754)  on  lots  adjoining 
|  each  other  in  Carlisle.  Callender  was  a 
prqjpinent  Indian  trader,  held  a  Captain’s 
i  commission  in  French  and  Indian  war;  was  a 
Colonel  in  the  Revolution.  It  is  said  he  dis- 
\  tinguished  himself  at  Braddock’s  defeat.  Be 
I  was  a  justice  of  Cumberland  county  in  1764. 
5  At  some  period  he  built  a  large  flouring  mill 
where  Middlesex  now  stands.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Scull,  Surveyor  General 
of  Pennsylvania  and  his  daughter  Ann,  by 
this  wife,  married  Gen.  Wtn.  Irvine,  of  Revo- 
1  lutionary  fame,  ifis  second  wife  was  a  sister 
I  of  Col.  Gibson,  the  father  of  Chief  Justice 
John  Bannister  Gibson.  Callander  died  in 
j  1770  and  was  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  at 
Carlisle.  Taafe,  we  suppose,  was  also  an 
Indian  trader.] 

[ever  held  in  Cumberland  county,  in  “Ye 
I  town  of  Old  Carlisle,”  in  the  twenty- 
|  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  “George  the 
j  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great 
■  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  De¬ 
fender  of  the  faith  &c.,”  and  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1753. 
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SKETCH  OF  A  VETERAN  EDUCATOR. 
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WE  this  week  are 
able  to  present 
our  readers  the 
following  ac¬ 
count  of  another 
of  Cumberland 
county’s  veteran 


educators: 

D.  E. 


Kast 


- 


was  born  iu  Sil¬ 
ver  Spring  town- 
ship,  I  Cumberland  county,  on  August  21, 


1829.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  J 
his  native  township  up  until  in  1848  when  [ 
he  enrolled  as  a  student  iu  a  select  school 
iu  New  Kingston,  this  county,  which  was 
organized  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Lilly,  now  the 
Rev.  A.  W.  Lilly,  D.  D„  of  York.  This 
school  ho  attended  through  the  sessions 
ol  that  year  and  during  the  summer  ses¬ 
sions  of  subsequent  years  until  the  school 
closed.  In  the  fall  of  1849  he  entered 
upon  the  work  of  teaching  at  what  was 
then  known  as  Mateer’s  or  Young’s 
school  house  in  Allen  township.  This 
was  before  Allen  township  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Allen.  From  that 
time  on  he  has  steadily  continued  at 
teaching  and  in  point  of  service  he  ranks 
as  the  senior  among  those  now  engaged 
at  teaching  in  this  county,  the  present, 
being  his  forty-fourth  term. 

When  Cumberland  Valley  Institute 
opened  in  Mechanicsburg  in  1853  under 
the  management  of  Rev.  Joseph  Loose  he  V 
was  among  the  first  to  enter  his  name 
upon  its  list  of  students.  Here  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  study  of  the  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  and  of  the  languages  which  he 
had  begun  in  the  New  Kingston  Select 
School.  For  a  number  of  years  he  at¬ 
tended  the  spring  terms  at  the  Institute 
and  taught  during  the  winters.  With  the 
exception  of  four  years  all  his  school 
work  has  been  done  within  the  limits  of 

I 

Cumberland  county,  in  Lower  Allen, 
Hampden  and  Silver  Spring  townships 
and  in  the  towns  Mechanicsburg  and 
Skiremanstowu.  He  taught  one  term  in 
Dauphin  county  and  three  iu  York  coun¬ 
ty.  In  the  spring  of  1854  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Perry  Baird  in  the  high  school  of  the 
South  Ward  of  the  bore  ugh  of  York, 
finishing  an  unexpired  term  and  teaching  j 
the  succeeding  full  term  after  w  ichhe. 
returned  to  educational  work  in  this! 
county. 

In  the  spring  of  1857  the  Cumberland 
County  Normal  School  was  organized  at  ? 
Newville.  County  Superintendent  Daniel 
Shelly  was  made  principal  ex-officio  and 
he  with  Professors  W.  A.  Linn,  S.  B. 
Heikes  and  D.  E.  Kast  constituted  the 
faculty.  This  school  exercised  a  very 
wholesome  influence  on  this  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  counties  and  fiorn  its  lists  of  stu¬ 
dents  came  many  successful  teachers  and 
also  others  who  attained  success  and  j 
arose  to  prominence  iu  other  walks  of 
life.  Of  these  the  writer  upon  a  little 
reflection  recalls  the  Misses  Fleming,  of 


Jan 


_1lE  FIRST  COUNCIL — PARTIES  PRESENT. 

The  goods  in  the  meantime  having  ar¬ 
rived  the  council  convened  at  1J 
on  October  bat.  1753,  and.1'' 


days 

F-P 


m ' 


South  Middleton,  Miss  Jennie  F.  Givler, 
now  principal  of  the  girls’  high  school, 
Harrisburg,  Profs.  A.  T.  Palm.  Frank 
Albert,  Drs.  B.  Bowman  and  W.  Bar- 
|  bour,  Hon.  W.  P.  Lloyd,  A.  C.  Brindle, 

|  Esq.,  and  others. 

After  the  Cumberland  County  .Normal  | 
School  at  Newville  closed  Prof.  Kast,  for 
a  number  of  years,  taught  a  Select  School 
in  the  Cumberland  Valley  Institute  build¬ 
ing  at  Mechauicsburg.  The  sessions  of 
this  select  school  began  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts 
and  continued  from  three  to  four  months. 
This  school  was  largely  attended  by 
teachers  and  persons  who  were  preparing 
to  become  teachers  and  many  of  its  stu¬ 
dents  are  now  successfully  prosecuting 
their  chosen  work. 

In  1869  Prof.  Kast  was  elected  princiy 
:  pal  of  the  Mechauicsburg  High  School; 
which  he  successfully  taught  until  in 
1872  when  he  was  eleefed  County  Super¬ 
intendent.  In  1875  he  was  re-elected  io 
the  supeiintendency .  The  first  century 
of  our  nation’s  existence  being  rounded 
out  in  1876.  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
then  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  requested  each  Comity 
Superintendent  to  write  a  history  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  his  county  instead  of  making 
the  customary  annual  report  of  the 
schools.  This  was  done  ;  Prof.  Kast  con¬ 
tributing  his  part,  and  the  book  is  a  most 
interesting  and  useful  volume  to  teachers 
and  to  the  students  of  our  educational 
growth. 

Mr.  Kast  has  long  been  of  the  opinion 
that  our  ungraded  schools  would  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  a  more  Uniform  system  of  teach¬ 
ing.  and  that  much  time  could  be  saved 
by  such  uniformity  to  pupils  whose  cir¬ 
cumstances  necessitated  frequent  removal 
from  one  district  to  another.  With  a 
view  of  bringing  about  such  a  uniformity 
he.  while  Superintendent,  prepared  a 
“Course  of  Study  for  Ungraded  Schools” 
and  placed  a  copy  in  each  ungraded 
school  in  the  county.  The  Superinten¬ 
dent  not  having  the  authority  to  enforce 
the  adoption  of  any  course  cou>  only 
poiut  out  the  advantage  of  such  a  course 
and  urge  its  adoption  upon  those  in 
authority. 

In  1873  when  the  Cumberland  Valley 
State  Normal  School  at  Shippensburg 
was  opened  Prof.  Kast  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  His  duties  as 
Superintendent  precluded  his  teaching  in 


3our.  The  rum  ruins  us.  When  those  ; 
whiskey  traders  come  they  bring  thirty 
□r  foijf^'  '■§  andaw1,  before 


;  the  Normal  “School  while  the  public 
|;  schools  were  in  session,  but  his  entire 
8  time  was  given  to  the  work  during  the 
J  spring  terms.  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
his  second  term  as  Superintendent  he  re-  H 
sunned  the  work  of  teaching  and  has  been  ;  j 
I  at  it  continuously  rip  to  the  present.  He 
’  is  now  teaching  the  Grammar  School  in  I 
jj  Mechauicsburg  of  which  he  has  n  ad ' 

A  charge  since  in  September  1885.  He  | 

' 1  maintains  a  position  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  profession,  keeps  himself  informed  of  t 
what  is  going  on  in  the  educational  j 
world  and  fully  abreast  of  the  times. 


From, 


LL.  .< 


Date 


(5hz.' 

,  /fcaAr., 


The  Stone  Church  School  House  In  I 
Hampden  Township.  Near 
X  T  Shiremanstown. 


IN  the  year  1796  the  people  residing  iu  j 
the  vicinity  of  what  was  afterwards 
known,  as  Peace  Church  one  half 
due  north  of  Shiremstown  this  county, 
deeded  to  erect  a  school  house.  Definite 
action  was  not  taken  until  the  following 
year  when  Ilenry  Suaveley,  who  then 
owned  the  farm  which  lies  immediately 
south  of  Peace  Church,  and  Nicholas 
Kreitzer,  who  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  i- 
to  the  north  of  the  church,  executed  a 
deed  conveying  to  the  interested  parties  a 
small  tract  of  land  for  church  and  school 
purposes,  also  for  a  burying  place  for  the 
dead.  The  need  was  acknowledged  May 

26,  1797.  The  first  action  taken  toward 
the  erection  of  the  proposed  school-house 
was  the  purchase  of  an  old  log  dwelling 
house  of  John  Shopp,  senior.,  who  lived 
about  a  half  mile  cast  of  where  it  was 
proposed  to  put  up  the  school-house.  He 
had  built  himself  a  new  house  and  con¬ 
sented  to  sell  to  the  parties  interested  his 
old  one.  This  John  Shopp,  Senior,  was 
the  father  of  the  late  John  Shopp,  senior, 
and  the  grandfateer  of  J.  H.  Shopp, 
Esq.,  attoiney-at-law,  of  Harrisburg. 

The  price  agreed  upon  for  the  old  house 
was  15  £  Pennsylvania  currancy,  which 


Hurshborger,  Wurmle,  Mohnes- 
chmidt,  Kretzmillcr,  Sierer,  Vickman, 
i  Wisler,  Holtz,  Schaeffer,  and  Breneiser 
|  John  Sheely  related  to  the  writer  an 
j  amusing  incident  which  occured  in  Mr. 

|  Blascr’s  school.  Some  of  the  pupils  had 
taken  bad  colds  which  caused  them  to 
cough  almost  incessantly  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  whole  school.  To  alle¬ 
viate  this  the  teacher  secured  a  qu  mtity 
of  loaf  sugar  and  when  a  pupil  was  siezed 
with  a  fit  of  coughing  he  would  give  him 
a  small  piece.  This  worked  disastrously 
for  as  soon  as  it  became  generally  known 
that  loaf  sugar  was  stored  in  the  teachers 
clcsk  and  was  good  for  a  cough  everv 
pupil  in  the  school  contracted  it  and  it 
camo  very  near  breaking  up  the  school. 
The  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease 
and  had  to  bo  discontinued. 

Mr.  Blaser  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hoov¬ 
er  who  was  an  organist  and  manipulated 
the  on  keys  the  pipe  organ  in  the  church. 

!  He  was  also  a  good  vocalist.  He  resided 
in  the  school  house  and  when  he  did  not 
choose  to  travel  around  with  his  patrons 
boarded  himself. 

Jacob  Schleicher,  Sr.,  was  the  next 
teacher,  be  also  played  the  organ  in  the 
church  and  also  was  the  first  teacher  who 
occupied  the  house  now  occupied  by  the 
(church  sexton  and  which  was  built  soon 
[after  1812.  The  late  Mr.  Peter  Kramlich 
informed  the  writer  that  during  the  time 
|  Mr.  Schleicher  was  teacher  and  occupied 
/the  sexton’s  house — sometime  between 
1813  and  1822 — that  a  party  of  twelve 
Indians  had  come  from  the  mountains 
west  of  this  place  and  gone  to  Lancaster, 
probably  as  faras  Philadelphia,  to  secure 
necessary  supplies  and  likely  some  sup- 
ies  that  wasn’t  necessary.  On  their  re¬ 
am  from  the  East  they  stopped  at  Mr. 
hleicher’s  house  and  asked  permission 
lodge  in  the  school  house  over  night. 

.11  but  one  were  chuck  full  of  whiskey 
t  notwithstanding  this  undesirable  con- 
tion  the  teacher  allowed  them  to  occupy 
house.  The  sober  one  had  been  selee- 
by  lot,  or  by  mutual  consent  to  re¬ 
in  sober  so  he  could  take  care  of  the 
t.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  custom 
ng  the  Indians  of  that  day  in  this 
on.  During  the  night  they  imbibed 
more  fire-water  and  the  result  was 
they  got  up  a  terrible  all  rounJ  fight 
o  school  house.  The  one  sober  Indi¬ 
an  Id  not  control  the  eleven  drunk 
and  so  he  went  out  and  called  ck:  +he 
ol  teacher  to  help  him  and  the 

sr -hhl.  ■  -rsst 1 


together  restored  order.  Mr.  Schleicher 
is  said  to  have  been  a  powerful  map  and 
very  brave.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertain- 
!  cd,  he  was  the  teacher  of  this  school  from 
1813  to  1822  and  was  succeeded  by  Jacob 
Schleicher,  Jr.,  who  taught  it  up  unti 
1827. 

Teachers  who  followed  Jacob  Schleich¬ 
er,  Jr.,  are  as  follows  :  John  Kitterman, 
John  Brummet,  Alfred  Moss,  and  Mr. 
McFadden.  About  1837  the  free  school 
system  was  adopted  and  this  old  school 
house  was  then  leased  by  the  scoool 
board  of  Hampden  township,  for  public 
school  purposes  and  it  has  been  so  used 
;  ever  since.  It  is  the  oldest  house  in 
Cumberland  county  that  has  been  used  as 
a  school  house  continually  from  the  time 
it  was  built.  It  is  still  a  s  ihool  house  in 
active  services  and  is  kept  in  good  repair. 
It  is  now  ninety-six  years  since  it  was 
j  built  aud  the  logs  with  which  it  is  built 
were  in  use  m  John  Shopp’s  dwelling 
house  probably  as  much  as  fifty  years 
before  they  were  put  into  use  as  material 
in  the  construction  of  this  old  school 
house.  The  house  shows  hardly  any 
sign  of  decay  and  unless  something  un¬ 
usual  happens  it  will  withstand  the 
storms  of  many  more  winters. 


From, 
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HISTORICAL. 


THE  FRENCH  INDIAN  WAR 


Narrative  of  Events  Connected  with 
Carlisle  and  Cumberland 
County. 


Few  persons,  peihaps,  in  reading  the 
early  history  of  Cumberland  e aunty  have 
auy  clear  conception  of  the  causes  of  its 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  Indian  warefarc 
and  invasion  during  the  period  of  the 
j  French  and  Indian  war.  The  cveuts 
I  which  happened  here,  and  in  which  many 
'  of  our  earlier  inhabitants  took  such  a 
|  prominent  part,  formed  but  a  small  tan¬ 
gent  of  the  great  circle  of  events  then 


was  equivalent  to  $40  Federal  money,  j 
The  house  was  taken  down  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  removed  to  the  ground  which  had 
been  secured  for  school  and  church  pur¬ 
poses  and  re-erected  into  a  school  house. 
The  rebuilt  structure  consisted  of  three 
apartments,  one  for  a  school  room  and 
the  other  two  for  dwelling  purposes  for 
the  teacher  and  his  family.  Religious 
worship  was  also  held  in  the  school  room 
until  Peace  Church,  tho  large  stone 
structure  still  standing  near  by  was  erec¬ 
ted.  Rev.  Anthony  Hautz,  the  founder 
of  the  German  Reformed  congregation  at 
Peace  Church,  began  to  hold  services  in 
the  new  school  house  as  soon  as  it  was 
finished.  Rev.  John  Herbst,  who  was  at 
this  time  pastor  of  the  Evengelical 
Lutheran  congregation  at  the  Poplar- 
Church  which  was  located  about  one  mile 
north  of  Camphill  Hill — and  whose  con¬ 
gregation  in  180G  removed  to  Peace 
Church — also  held  services  here.  Rev. 
William  Otterbein’s  itinerant  preachers, 
who  at  that  time  were  travelling  through 
this  country  conducting  religious  worship 
wherever  opportunities  presented  them¬ 
selves  also,  on  several  occasions,  held 
services  in  the  school  house.  Christian 
Newcomer,  an  Otterbein  lay  preacher  was 
one,  and  as  Rev.  George  A.  Goeting,  a 
regularly  ordained  German  Reformed 
minister  usually  accompanied  Mr.  New¬ 
comer  it  is  probable  that  he  also  preached 
in  this  school  Louse. 

The  following  were  the  contributors  to 
the  erection  of  the  school  house  : 

Frederick  Lang, . 2  £.  5  s. 

Jonas  Rupp, . : . 2  £.  5  s. 

Johannes  Sbopp, . 3£. 

John  Merkle, . . 3  £. 

Joha vines  Sc.hneblcy .  15  s. 

George  Wiermle, .  15  s. 

Elizabeth  Laug, .  15  s. 

Jacob  Colp . 1  £  10s. 

Martin  Hoover, . 5  £. 

Johannes  Eberly, . 4£.  17  i 

George  Wild.  Philip  Heck,  Adam 
Wichman,  Casper  Schwartz,  Christian 
Schwartz,  Adatn  Wolf,  and  Frederick 
Schwartz,  each  7  s.  Gd;  Martin  Thomas, 

3  s.  and  Johannes  Schwartz,  11s. 
f  The  first  teacher  of  the  school  was 
Henry  Schnebloy.  Ho  was  an  uncle  of 
the  late  Henry  Snavely  who  up  to  his 
death  resided  on  his  farm  one  mile  east  of 
Mechaniesburg.  He  was  considered  a 
good  scholar  and  a  bard  student  and  is  j 
said  to  have  obtained  his  education  prin- i 
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cipally  by  his  own  exertions, 
teacher  at  this  placo  from 
when  he  died  at  the  ago  of 
180G  the  Lutheran  congregation 
Poplar  church,  became  joint  ow: 
tho  Peace  church  property  by  pur 
and  then  the  Reformed  and  Lut 
congregations  united  in  the  election  ot 
teacher.  Mr.  Peter  Blaser  was  the 
plicaut  for  tho  school  and  was  eli 
He  was  an  educated  German  and 
stood  Latin  well.  He  came  to  An 
some  time  prior  to  1780  and  taug 
Bucks  county,  Pa.,  from  1784  to 
and  then  iu  Lancaster  county  up 
1807.  He  taught  the  Peace  Cnurch  8 
up  to  1810  or  1811  when  he  quit  the  ] 
ft  ssion  and  went  to  reside  with  his  b; 
er  Herman,  near  Berlin,  York  coi 
where  he  died  in  1813  aged  78  years. 

Blaser  was  never  married.  The 
books  used  iu  Mr.  Blaser’s  school  w 
tho  primer,  Cobb’s  spelling  book, 
bible,  the  catechism,  and  Pike’s  arithi] 
tic.  These,  with  probably  a  few  othe 
were  at  that  time  considered  sufficie 
He  always  commenced  the  day’s  work 
with  singing,  repeating  tho  apostle’s  | 
creed,  the  Lord’s  prayer  and  the  ten  cor 
maudments.  He  had  faith  in  the  mor 
as  well  as  in  intellectual  education  and  s< 
a  noble  example  for  teachers  who  uegle 
moral  instruction  in  their  schools  wit 
which  our  glorious  union  of  states 
not  long  continue  to  oxist. 

The  school  was  a  german  Reformed  i 
Lutheran  church  school  but  all  denomi-| 
nations  could  and  did  attend.  The 
trous  were  required  to  pay  a  stipul: 
sum  for  each  pupil  attending  and 
teacher  received  the  aggregate  for 
services.  When  the  teacher  had  no  far 
ly  it  was  customary  for  him  to  board  ar 
lodge  with  his  patrons  and  it  sometime 
occurred  that  some  patrons  became  je 
ous  because  they  conceived  that  othe 
had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  him  i 
than  they.  The  farmers  fed  the  teacl 
on  mush  and  milk,  sauer-crout  and  spec 
sausage,  pudding,  rye  bread,  corndodger 
and  such  other  delicacies  as  were  in  us 
at  that  time. 

Tercher  Blaser’s  patrons  at  this  seho 
were  the  following:  Laug,  Bitner,  Mis 
Gorgas,  Hauser,  ICreitzer,  Rupp,  Gra 
lich,  Ditter,  Juenst,  Keller,  Schnebli 
Bernhart,  Schroll,  Schmidt,  Schlonecli 
Kohler,  Mueiler,  Sternbring,  Humt 
Maeder,  Derr,  Keisecker,  Renning 
Beitzel,  Eichelberger.Christlieb.Scl 
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happening  throughout  all  ti  e  colonies. 
Although,  in  some  cases,  as  in  Cumber¬ 
land  county,  local  reasons  were  some¬ 
times  assigned  for  Indian  hostilities,  the 
events  themselves  when  judged  not  dis¬ 
connectedly  but  in  their  proper  historical 
sequence,  nothing  less  than  a  portion  of. 
that  ultimate  struggle  belwoeu  France 
land  England  for  supremacy  ou  the  North 
American  continent. 

“The  war,1'  says  one  historian,  was 
one  of  the  most  important,  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  for  by  this  conflict  it  was 
decided  that  the  decaying  institutions  of 
the  Middle  Ages  should  not  prevail  in  the 
West;  and  that  the  powerful  language, 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  Englisli  race 
should  be  planted  forever  in  the  vast  do¬ 
mains  of  the  New  M  orld.” 

This  struggle,  known  in  American  his¬ 
tory  as  the  “Old  Indian  War”  or  the 
“French  and  Indian  War,”  and  in  Euro¬ 
pean  history  as  “The  Seven  Years  War,” 
began  in  1754  and  ended  in  1700  with  the 
“Peace  of  Paris,”  although  it  was  not 
;  until  four  years  later  that  Indian  hostili¬ 
ties  finally  ceased  on  our  frontier  and  in 
Cumberland  county,  which  last  arose  in 
17G3--4,  after  peace  had  been  declared 
(between  France  and  England,  from  what 
| is  known  as  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac, 
i  which  was  the  last  great  Indian  outbreak. 

The  causes  of  the  Indian  war,  arising 
I  from  a  conflict  of  territorial  claims  be- 
I  tween  Prance  and  England,  had  been  of 
I  long  standing. 

CAUSES  OP  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 

In  March  1744  war  was  declared  be- 
J  tween  Great  Britain  and  France,  but  the 
^treaty  of  AixLa  Chapelle,  (Oct.  1st,  1748) 
should  have  ended  all  hostilities  between 
their  representatives  on  this  continent. 
As  early  as  1732,  however,  the  French, 
who  had  been  claiming  all  the  territory 
j  drained  by  the  Mississippi,  ou  the  ground 
;of  priority  of  discovery,  commenced 
j  erecting  trading  posts  in  Pennsylvania 
I  along  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers, 
competing  also  with  the  English  Indian 
trade  in  that  as  yet  unsettled  portion  of 
:  the  Province.  Celerius’  expedition  to 
itake  form. il  possession  of  the  Ohio  and 
Allegheny  rivers  was  in  1749. 

In  shorr,  to  summarize  the  charges  as 
made  at  the  Provincial  Council  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  late  as  1754,  it  was  claimed 
that  the  French  court,  since  the  treaty  of 
Aix  La  Chapelle,  have  evidently  made 
this  Northern  continent  more  than  ever 
the  object  of  their  attention ;  that  they 


had  increased  the  number  of  their  forts^B 
in  the  country  of  the  great  lakes  and  on 
the  rivers  which  run  into  the  Mississippi 
in  order  to  secure  communication  between 
their  two  colonies  of  Louisiana  and 
Canada,-  thus  putting  themselves  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  annoy  the  Southern  British 
Colonies  and  prevent  further  settlement 
of  his  majestys’  dominions ;  that  they 
were  continually  drawing  off  the  Indians 
from  the  British  interest,  and  that  it  was 
their  evident  design  to  surround  the 
British  Colonies,  to  fortify  themselves  ou 
|  the  back  thereof,  to  take  possession  of 
the  heads  of  all  important  rivers,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  Indians,  to  make  a  i  1 
general  attack  upon  the  several  govern¬ 
ments. 

Later,  as  events  developed,  the  French  ; 
showed  that  they  cherished,  as  a  portion 
ot  their  general  plan,  a  strong  purposo  of 
obtaining  all  the  land  between  tho  Sus¬ 
quehanna  and  the  Ohio  rivers. 

SOME  LOCAL  CAUSES. 

In  this  Indian  warfare,  so  far  as  it 
effected  Cumberland  county  which  then 
extended  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
Ohio  river,  there  seems  to  have  been  also 
local  causes.  At  a  very  early  p  riod  the 
Shawanese  Indians,  a  fierce  and  warlike 
tribe,  and  a  number  of  Delaware  Indians, 
had  settled  upon  the  west  side  of  tho 
Susquehanna,  on  lands  which  were  after-  1 
wilds  embraced  in  Cumberland  county. 
They  removed  (about  1728)  to  the  Ohio, 
and  afterwards  becoming  disaffected, 
they,  under  two  chiefs,  Ohingas  and 
Captain  Jacobs  (killed  aterwards  at 
Kittanning)  took  up  the  hatchet  against 
the  English,  assigning  as  their  reason  for 
so  doing,  that  satisfaction  had  not  been 
made  to  them  for  certain  lands— am  oug 
others  for  lands  surveyed  into  a  Pro¬ 
prietary’s  manor  on  the  Conodoguinet 
creek.  This  seems  at  least  to  have  been 
one  of  the  reasons  why  tho  Shawanese,  I 
and  the  allies,  the  Delawares,  joined  the 
French  against  the  English  at  a  later 
period — as  they  certainly  did  after  Brad- 
dock’s  terrible  defeat. 

The  subject  as  to  the  pay  or  ownership  j 
of  these  lands  on  the  Susquehanna  which 
the  Shawaurse  had  occupied,  caused  the 
survey  of  the  manor  of  Paxtang,  above 
alluded  to,  in  1732,  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  mauor  of  Louther  (in  honor  of 
[a  sister  of  William  Penn  who  married  a 
noblemau  of  that  name)  and  which  was 
I  situated  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Sns- 


.hanna  river  between  the  Conodoguinet  j 
..nd  Yellow  Breeches  creeks.  It  contained1 
7,551  acres  and  extended  westward  to  the 
v,  old  Kirk  below  where  Shiremanstowu 
M  now  stands.  The  Shawanese  and  Dela- 
'  wares  refused  the  repeated  invitations  of 
|  the  proprietaries  to  return  and  settle  on , 
these  lands,  and  the  question  of  their  j 
ownership  and  of  repayment  for  them 
’!  was  a  subject  of  discussion  at  several  of  i 
the  early  Indian  councils  held  in  Cumber- j 
;  land  county. 

Where  these  Indian  villages  were  situ-] 
ated  is  not  very  certain.  According  to  i 
1  the  historian  Bancroft,  some  families  of 
the  Shawanese  removed  from  the  Caro- 
linas  and  settled  on  the  Susquehanna 
about  1694.  They  had  towns  along  hoth 
sides  of  the  Susquehanna.  As  late  as 
1730  a  Shawanese  Indian  village  occupied 
Jthe  site  where  New  Cumberland  now 
stands,  and  a  grant  of  600  acres  including 
the  present  sito  of  that  borough,  was 
made  by  the  three  Penns  as  late  as  1739 
j  to  Peter  Chartier,  a  chief  or  trader,  of 
I  Freuch-Iudian  blood,  who  with  his  tribe 
removed  West  and  became  hostile  to  the 
English  during  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  Other  Indian  villages  are  said  to 
have  existed  at  several  other  places  in  the 
county,  and  a  Mingo  village  is  said  to 
have  existed  on  the  Letoi  t  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Carlisle.  _ _  -  —  j? 

/  At  a  treaty  held  at  Carlisle  in  October 

1753  between  Governor  Morris,  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  the  other  Commissioners, 
and  a  number  of  these  Shawanese  Indians 
who  had  removed  to  the  Ohio,  Big 
Reaver,  a  Shawanee  chief,  referred  to  a 
promise  made  by  William  Penn  at 
Shackaruoxon,  ‘‘of  their  holding  their 
hunting  grounds  iorever,”  and,  in  the 
succeeding  year  there  came  before  the  | 
Assembly  a  complaint  that  the  Proprie¬ 
tary  government  had  surveyed  all  the 
land  on  the  Conodoguinet  into  a  manor, 
and  driven  them  from  their  hunting 
ground  without  a  purchase  and  contrary 
to  treaty.”  And  although  it  was  alleged 
by  the  Governor  and  by  the  Provincial 
council  that  no  such  a  thing  had  occurred  j 
*  and  that  in  1754  these  same  Shawanee  j 
G  chiefs  who  had  been  at  the  treaty  at  Car-( 
lisle  in  the  proceeding  year,  had  made  the 
^  strongest  professions  of  friendship  with- 
i  out  any  complaint  on  occount  of  the 
*1’  same  track  of  laud,  and  although  it  was 
further  alleged  that  they  had  no  claim  on 
'  ’  -  Conodoguinet  lands,  having  merely 

5  '>v  sufference  upon  them  in  1698 

ner 


with  the  permission  of  the  Susquehanna  | 
Indians  and  the  Proprietary,  Wm.  Penn, 1 
still  the  claim,  whether  just  or  not,  that 
they  had  been  cheated  out  of  portions  of 
their  laud  seems  to  have  been  the  govern¬ 
ing  cause  of  their  removing  to  the  West, 
and  of  their  subsequent  open  enmity  to 
the  English  who  were  settled  in  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Province. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  massacres,  and  j 
incursions  which  were  made  into  Cum- 1 
berland  county  during  the  Indian  war,  I 
which  began  just  two  years  after  the1 
above  mentioned  treaty  in  Carlisle,  werej 
made  by  these  same  Shawances  and  their , 
allies,  the  Delawares,  who  had  also  lived  ! 
on  the  Susquehanna. 

BEGINNING  OP  HOSTILITIES. 

Although  England  and  France  did  not 
come  to  blows  until  1756  hostilities  began 
in  this  country  in  1754,  and  the  first 
Indian  incursions  and  depredations  did 
not  occur  in  Cumberland  county  until 
the  succeeding  year. 

The  English  and  French  nations  al¬ 
though  still  ostensibly  at  peace,  made 
strenuons  exertions  to  strengthen  their 
forces  in  America  for  the  campaign  sure 
to  be  undertaken  ii-  1754.  In  this  the 
French  had  one  great  advantage.  They 
were  under  the  supreme  authority  of  one 
goyerning  power,  the  Governor  General 
of  Canada,  while  the  English  were  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  colonies,  often  lacking  in 
united  effort,  and  often,  like  our  own. 
Province,  Quaker-like  in  opposing  meas¬ 
ures  ai.d  penny-wise  in  voting  means  | 
necessary  for  defense. 

A  fort  had  been  built  by  the  Ohio  com- 1 
pauy  at  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Ohio  rivers  (.where  Pittsburg  now 
stands)  about  this  year  1754.  Both  par' 
ties  knew  very  well  the  importance  of  the 
place  and  were  pushing  to  secure  it.  The 
French  won  and  captured  and  strength¬ 
ened  the  fort,  which  they  named  fort  du 
Quesne.  (How  it  was  recaptured  in 
1758,  and  renamed  Fort  Pitt,  after  Wm. 
Pitt  who  had  just  been  called  to  the  head 
of  the  ministry  in  England,  belongs  to  a 
subsequent  page  in  the  history  of  this 
struggle.) 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  IN  1754. 

At  this  time  Sldppensburg  and  Carlisle 
was  ‘>6  absoluto  i rentier.  There  was  “no 
wagon  road  from  Carlisle  west  through 
the  mountains  but  only  a  horse  path,  by 
which  the  Indian  traders  used  to  carry  ^ 
their  goods  and  skins  to  and  from  the 
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public,  sing  a  fay*'  little  dispute  at  a  votia„ 
the  a>d  o^'-en,  under  great  provocation 
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own  country,  undertook  to  manipulate"! 
the  clay,  make  the  vessels  and  glaze  them.  I 
The  material  used  in  glazing  stoneware,  J 
and  giving  it  a  smooth  finish,  is  simply  ; 
ground  alum  salt,  and  this  was  the  only 
kind  of  glazing  of  which  the  German  ex- 
i  pert  had  any  knowledge. 

I  When  the  experimental  kiln  of  crocks 
'  was  burned,  it  was  found  that  the  clay 
would  not  make  stoneware  at  all ;  it  was 
simply  ordinary  potter’s  clay,  such  as 
abounds  everywhere.  If  Mr.  Frick  had 
abandoned  the  enterprise  at  this  point,  all 
would  have  been  well,  but  he  did  not  like 
to  ear  down  a  plant  that  had  cost  con¬ 
siderable  money,  so  he  determined  to  go 
on  with  the  manufacture  of  earthen-ware, 
although  neither  he,  nor  his  German  as¬ 
sistant  knew  anything  about  the  art  of 
glazing  with  lead.  They  went  ahead, 
however,  and  turned  out  a  great  quantity 
of  crocks  which  were  eagerly  bought  by 
the  country  people,  who  supposed  them  to 
be  something  similar  to  stoneware  in  their 
composition.  There  was  a  full  apple  crop 
I  that  year,  and  the  amount  of  apple  butter 
that  was  put  away  in  Frick’s  crocks  was 
I  phenomenal. 

|  In  a  few  weeks  a  number  of  people 
were  down  on  their  backs  with  distressing 
i  symptons  of  stomach  trouble  which  greatly 
^  puzzled  the  doctors.  Mr.  Frick’s  own 
family  suffered  more  severely  than  any 
other.  Several  of  his  children  died,  and 
others  were  critically  ill.  It  soon  began 
to  be  suspected  that  there  was  poison  in 
the  apple  butter,  and  chemical  investiga-- 
tion  s  rowed  this  to  be  the  fact.  The 
preparation  of  lead  used  in  the  glazing 
was  not  subjected  to  a  sufficient  degree  of 
heat  to  destroy  its  poisonous  qualities, 
and  the  acid  in  the  apple  butter  probably 
helped  to  set  free  the  dangerous  element 
and  to  take  it  up.  I  remember  of  assist¬ 
ing  in  dumping  a  great  quantity  of  apple 
butter  into  a  sink-hole,  crocks  and  all. 
After  a  lapse  of  fifty  years,  I  cannot  say 
whether  any  others  besides  the  Fricks 
diec,  of  lead-poisoning,  but  I  could  name 
several  people  who  suffered  a  long  time, 
and,  in  fact,  never  fully  recovered.  About 
our  house  there  was  no  penalty  against 
throwing  a  stone  at  one  of  the  half-baked 
Frick  crocks,  if  it  happened  to  be  standing 
in  a  position  that,  made  it  a  good  mark. 

P  ioplo  became  so  apprehensive  that 
the ,  were  afraid  to  let  the  crocks  stand 
where  an  animal  in  quest  of  food  might 


Ipuiids,  but,  contrary  to 
.beyond  11  tow  teinr 


touch  the  inner- 
The  •©  never  will  b3 
of  crockery  in  Southan 
there  was  after  the  Frick  e> 
noised  around. 
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(THIRTEENTH  PAPER.) 

Written  tor  The  Shippensbdhg  News. 

Before  bidding  adieu  to  my  rural  1 
of  fifty  years  ago,  I  must  mention  sor 
the  characters  who  stood  out  strong 
rugged  among  their  fellows,  and  by  vit 
of  some  inherent  qualities,  naturally 
the  leadership  in  the  communities 
which  they  lived.  The  largest  and  stror 
est  man  on  the  south  side  of  the  townst 
was  the  late  Conrad  Clever.  He  belong 
to  a  race  of  Anakims  that  has  become 
tinct.  No  such  man  could  be  found  in 
County,  probably  not  in  the  whole  Sts 
He  must  have  been  over  six  feet  high, 
weighed  not  less  than  275  pounds,  but 
carried  no  superfluous  flesh. 

Although  Mr.  Clever  was  well  advance 
in  years  when  I  first  saw  him,  he 
erect  and  active,  and  in  his  regular  er 
ployments  would  unconsciously  perfo 
feats  of  strength  that  would  astonish 
beholders.  He  had  a  large,  shapely  ‘ 
that  was  full  of  the  best  kind  of  cot 
sense,  and  under  different  cone 
and  in  a  different  environment,  he 
have  been  as  highly  distinguished  for 
brain  power  as  for  his-  physical  strength. 
When  a  boy,  I  sometimes  went  over' to'his 
saw-mill  for  a  load  of  lumber,  and  out  o 
consideration  for.  my  slender  build, 
would  never  let  me  touch  a  board 
piece  of  scantling  myself.  He 
gather  up  an  armful  of  square  timber, 
plank,  and  lay  the  whole  bundle  on 
wagon  with  as  little  effort  as  if  he  we 
handling  palings,  or  plastering  lath, 
quick  method  of  ascertaining  the  numl 
of  square,  or  cubic  feet  in  a  load  of  lumt 
and  the  selling  price  of  the  whole, 
almost  as  surprising  as  his  handling  of  th 
pieces.  By  mental  processes,  andprobab 
by  original  rules,  without  making  a  figui 
he  would  render  a  bill  with  a  rapic 
that  would  have  astonished  the  ‘‘Lightnin^. 
Calculator.” 

This  colossal  man,  with  the  power  t 
strike  a  blow  before  which  the  sclent 
parrying  of  the  trained  prize-fighter  wor 
have  been  as  ineffective  as  the  posing  o 
a  neophyte,  had  a  singularly  kind  am 
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-r  old  ageT-ct*  strong  ls~t3v-»-^them. 
that  some  people,  like  this  unjust  stewarti,  ■ 
will  even  resort  to  dishonest  practices,  iu 
order  to  insure  themselves  a  comfortable 
living  after  the  ability  and  opportunity  to 
earn  money  have  passed  away.  The  mor¬ 
al  of  the  parable  is,  Imitate  the  prudence  f 
of  “the  children  of  this  world,”  but  avoid 
their  bad  methods. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  awful  stumbling 
block  which  successive  generations  of  I 
learned  commentators  have  failed  to 
remove.  The  9th  verse  reads  thus: 

“And  I  say  unto  you,  Make  to  yourselves  [ 
friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous  | 
ness;  that  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  I 
you  into  everlasting  habitations.” 

What  is  meant  by  the  “mammon  of  un¬ 
righteousness?”  The  common  under-  | 
standing  is  that  it  is  the  personification  of 
the  worldly  spirit;  that  it  typifies  the  ag¬ 
gressive,  commercial  method  which  looks  | 
to  nothing  but  success,  and  puts  out  of  i 
sight  every  moral  consideration,  when  it  i 
happens  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  profitable  : 
enterprise!  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  : 
Saviour  would  advise  his  disciples  to  make  . 
friends  with  this  hard,  selfish,  grasping 
spirit,— this  “mammon  of  unrighteous-  I 
ness?”  Surely  he  did  not  intend  to  give 
them  any  such  advice  as  our  translation 
of  this  passage  implies. 

But  when  we  take  up  the  last  clause, 
the  trouble  increases.  The  reason  given 
for  making  friends  with  the  wicked  people  : 
who  are  comprehended  in  the  phrase  . 
“mammon  of  unrighteousness”  is,  “that 
they  may  receive  you  (the  disciples)  into 
everlasting  habitations.”  What  have  :: 
these  people  to  do  with  “everlasting  habi¬ 
tations.”  How  can  they  take  care  of  the 
good  disciples  in  the  future  world?  What 
j  part  have  they  in  dispensing  hospitality  in 
the  mansions  of  the  blest?  I  suppose  that 
'  every  thoughtful  person  who  reads  this 
j  parable  is  perplexed  with  these  questions. 

I  My  own  opinion  for  a  long  time  was  that 
we  have  only  a  fragment  of  this  parable, 
and  that  the  part  which  had  been  lost 
contained  the  real  point  and  application. 
Recently,  however,  I  caught  a  hint  from 
my  friend  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Ballantine,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Baltimore,  which  helps  to  solve  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  even  if  we  allow  the  Greek  text  to 
1  stand  as  it  is.  He  says  that  the  “mam¬ 
mon  of  unrighteousness”  does  not  refer  to 

the  people  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  i 
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our  speech,  have  come  * 
money  and  nothing  else.  \ 
reproach  was  contained  in  the  ol- 
expression  has  been  lost  in  the  coma 
use. 

If,  then,  we  take  the  phrase  “mamr/ 
of  unrighteousness”  to  mean  simply  mi 
ey,  or  wealth,  we  mu3t  correct  the  Engl 
translation  so  as  to  make  the  Saviour  re 
to  it  as  the  instrument  through  which 
certain  eud  was  to  be  attained,  and  not 
the  person  or  persons  whose  friendsl 
was  to  be  cultivated.  The  exhortation 
the  disciples  was  to  so  use  their  mom 
tn«t  in  the  ena  they  might  attain  to  of 
nal  happiness.  A  very  free  translation 
the  9th  verse  would  read  something  li 
this: 

“But  I  say  unto  you,  use  your  monev 
making  friends  among  those  who  ne 
your  help,  so  that  when  ye  fail,  the 
friends  whom  your  benefactions  ha 
saved,  will  await  you  in  everlasting  ha! 
rations. ” 

This  version  would  be  in  perfect  aeco 
with  what  the  Saviour  said  on  many  oth 
occ  isions  with  regard  to  giving  alms,  ai 
the  reward  that  would  be  sure  to  folio 
The  Greek  word  which  has  been  transk 
ed  “receive”  in  our  version,  also  means 
await,  to  greet,  to  expect,  and  if  we  3u 
stitute  one  of  these  words,  it  makes  t] 
parable  far  more  intelligible  to  Englii 
readers.  j.  p.  M 


(eleventh  paper.) 

M  litten  for  The  Shippensbuhg  News. 

After  the  theological  dissertation  in 
Tenth  Paper,  I  suppose  it  would 
judicious  to  turn  to  lighter  themes, 
'  though  there  is  another  parable  whi ' 
think  is  often  misinterpreted.  I  ref 
the  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard,  who 
eeived  equal  pay  for  unequal  work; 

I  may  in  some  future  paper  give  my 
derstanding  of  the  lesson,  which  I  tt 
the  Saviour  intended  to  teach. 

Going  back  to  the  simplicity  of 
which  obtained  during  the  ’Forties,  I  t 
say  that  it  was  easier  for  young  people 
get  a  start  in  the  world  than  it  is  n. 
As  a  rule,  marriages  occurred  at  an  ^hg 
age,  housekeeping  was  far  less  (  Ji.  a 
and  good  health  and  indust, 
constituted  the  main  porti 


thampton  Township  in  1850,  j 
(3  conduct  a  religious  meeting,  I 
public,  sing  a  hymn  from  memory  j 
t  the  aid  of  organ  or  piano,  preside  I 
political  convention,  and  take  part  in 
sehoolhouse  debate,  than  there  are  at 
present. 

1  promised  to  say  something  about  the 
difficult  theological  problems  that  used  to 

onfront  the  juveniles  who  read  four 
apters  a  day  from  the  New  Testament, 
asmuch  as  they  went  straight  through 
e  book,  they  would  be  sure  to  come  to 
Luke  XVI  at  least  twice  during  each 
school  year.  Here  is  the  parable  of  the 
Unjust  Steward  as  it  appears  in  the  King 
James  version: 

“And  he  said  unto  his  disciples:  There 
was  a  certain  rich  man  which  had  a 
steward ;  and  the  same  was  accused  unto 
him  that  he  had  wasted  his  goods. 

“And  he  called  him,  and  said  unto  him, 
How  is  it  that  I  hear  this  of  thee?  give  an 
account  o?~ thy  steward  ship ;  for  fhoiri 
mayest  be  no  longer  steward. 

“Then  the  steward  said  within  himself,  . 
What  shall, I  do?  for  my  lord  taketh  away 
from  me  my  steward-ship:  I  cannot  dig;  to 
beg  A  am  ashamed. 

“I  am  resolved  what  to  do,  that,  when  : 

I  am  put  out  of  the  steward-ship,  they  1 
may  receive  me  into  their  houses. 

“So  he  called  every  one  of  his  lord’s 
debtors  unto  him,  and  said  unto  the  first, 
how  much  owest  thou  my  lord? 

“And  he  said,  A  hundred  measures  of 
ail.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Take  i  hy  bill, 
jpfed  sit  down  quickly  and  write  fiftv. 

‘'Then  said  ho  unto  another,  How  much 
awcst  thou?  And  he  said,  A  hundred 
measures  of  wheat.  And  he  said  unto 
him,  take  thy  bill  and  write  fourscore. 

!.  “And  the  lord  commended  the  unjust 
Steward  because  he  had  done  wisely;  for 
|ie  children  of  this  world  are  in  their 
{ener  al  ion  wiser  t  hati  the  children  of  light 
I  say -unto  you,  Make  to  vous selves 
:riends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  ; 
diat  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you 
nto  everlasting  habitations.’’ 

What  moral  lesson  cau  any  child  (or 
or  that  matter  any  grown  person)  gather 
rom  this  as  quoted  above?  We 

lave  the  supeiTute|dent  of  a  farm  who  is 
ted  by  his. employer  of  dishonesty, 
is  about  to  lose  his  place.  Before 
turned  out,  and  while  he  still  has 
wful  authority  to  collect  money  and 
ceipts  for  his  employer,  he  resolves 
e  himself  solid,  as  it  were,  with  the 
e  who  were  indebted  to  the  owner 
farm,  by  giving  them  a  big  discount, 
atiou  of  immediate  settlement, 
btoi  got  a  receipt  in  full  by  paying 
ile  another  compromised  on 


four-fifths. 

Now  every  child  old  enough  to  read  the  I 
New  Testament/  knows  that  it  would  be  j 
wiong  for  the  superintendent,  or  manager  j 
of  a  farm  to  act  in  this  way.  The  agent 
has  no  right  to  purchase  the  favor  of  any¬ 
body  with  money  that  is  not  his  own. 
The  Saviour  lays  down  the  true  rule  in 

the  tenth  and  twelfth  verses  of  this  same 
chapter: 

He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is 
least  is  faithful  also  in  much;  aud  he  that 
is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in 
much. 

“And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in 
that  which  is  another  man’s,  who  shall 
give  you  that  which  is  your  own.” 

How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  last  prop 
osition,  which  appeals  to  the  deep  inner 
consciousness  of  child  and  man,  with  the 
conduct  of  the  steward,  or  farm  manager, 
as  set  forth  in  the  first  soven  verses?  And 
yet  we  are  told  in  the  8th  verse  that  the 
employer  “commended  the  unjust  steward 
because  he  had  done  wisely.” 

The  translators  made  a  most  unfortu 
nate  use  of  the  words  “commend”  and 
“wisely”^  when  they  put  them  into  this 
passage.  To  a  child,  or  any  other  reader 
who  has  not  given  some  study  to  the  pas¬ 
sage,  the  plain  inference  is  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  was  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
his  agent,  and  that  he  regarded  it  as  right, 
under  the  circumstances.  But  this  is  an 
entire  misapprehension.  What  the  em¬ 
ployer  meant  to  say,  and  what  the  trans 
lators  should  have  expressed,  is  this: 
“That  agent  of  mine  was  a  sharp  fellow; 
he  feathered  his  nest  at  my  expense, 
while  he  had  the  chance.  He  made 
friends  of  the  people  who  were  indebted  to 
me  by  remitting  a  portion  of  the  amount 
owed  by  each,  and  thus  secured  a  home 
and  subsistence  for  himself  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.”  But  this  is  very 
far  from  commending  his  dishonest  con¬ 
duct. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  push  a  para¬ 
ble  beyond  the  purpose  and  the  thing 
which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate.  In  this 
lease,  the  Saviour  was  not  laying  down  a 
rule  for  the  proper  management  of  estates 
by  agents  and  trustees.  He  was  com¬ 
mending  the  virtue  of  prudence  to  his 
disciples,,  and  was  impressing  on  them 
the  necessity  of  “laying  up  treasure  in 
jHeaven.”  He  related  this  parable  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  shrewd,  worldly 
men  have  a  care  for  their  future  comfort 


Samuel  P.  Hale,  aad  others  who  have 
recently  left  us,  sat  on  the  upper  forms 
behind  the  writing  desks,  while  I  was 
down  in  the  middle  row,  between  the  abc- 
darians  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  Bible 
readers  on  the  highest  seats.  Many  a 
time  have  I  seen  an  irate  teacher  armed 
with  a  tough  hickory  rod,  rush  down  the 
narrow  passage  between  the  upper  and 
lower  forms,  and  beginning  with  the  “Bi¬ 
ble  reader’’  whose  sin  of  omission,  or 
commission,  had  first  attracted  his  atten¬ 
tion,  would  collar  him,  draw  him  up  over 
the  writing  desk,  and  give  him  four  or 
five  heavy  blows  on  the  back,  and  then 
pass  on  to  the  next,  putting  him  through 
the  same  process,  until,  perhaps,  half  a 
dozen  delinquents  had  been  soundly 
thrashed.  The  same  rod  sometimes  made 
an  excursion  along  the  middle  row,  where  • 
the  half  grown  boys  sat,  leaving  welts  and 
tears  in  its  wake.  If  the  offence  was 
great,  such  as  a  fight  at  recess,  the  com¬ 
batants  were  hauled  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  where  the  hickory  could  have  a 
wider  sweep,  and  the  more  tender  parts  of 
the  person  could  be  brought  under  its 
sting. 

Although  i  was  seldom  a  victim  myself, 
of  the  teacher’s  anger  or  malice,  or  exag¬ 
gerated  sense  of  authority,  I  always  had  a 
horror  of  these  floggings,  and  after  fifty 
years  exemption,  my  opinion  has  not 


changed  as  to  their  cruelty  and  brutality. 

It  seems  that  in  all  ages  the  school-boy 
has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  attended  a  lecture  on 
Pompeii,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
which  was  illustrated  with  illuminated 
photographs  of  some  of  the  paintings  on 
the  interior  walls  of  the  houses  of  the  up¬ 
per  class  Pompeiians.  These  wonderful 
pictures,  after  being  buried  in  ashes  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  have  been  restored  to 
the  light,  and  are  now  being  reproduced, 
by  the  photographic  process,  and  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  popular  lectures  to  show  the  social 
customs  and  modes  of  life  in  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  Roman  city,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Caesars.  One  luxurious  fellow  had  a  real¬ 
istic  picture  of  a  roast  of  beef,  on  the  wall 
of  his  dining  room.  It  is  a  perfect  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  rib-roast,  most  highly  prized 
by  the  bon-vivants  of  the  Nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  another  dining  room  was  the 
picture  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  in  shape  and 
color  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  loaves 
which  we  see  in  our  own  kitchens,  and  on 
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the  baker’s!  jv.  -es.  Beside 
the  picture  of  a  big  knife  used 
bread,  apparently  very  sharp 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

But  the  picture  that  struck  me 
forcibly  was  what  was  intended  to  ’ 
comic  representation  of  a  flogging  sc 
at  school.  There  are  three  boys 
group  two  of  whom  are  assisting  the 
er,  and  the  third  is  the  unhappy  v 
He  has  been  made  to  put  his  hands  - 
the  shoulders  of  the  larger  boy,  whe 
grasped  them  firmly,  and  is  bending 
ward,  as  if  he  meant  to  carry  the  prii 
away  on  his  back.  The  other  h 
seized  the  legs  of  the  prisoner, 
holding  them  as  if  they  were  the  handh 
of  a  wheel-barrow.  The  poor  fellow 
thus  suspended  between  the  two  assis 
ants,  with  his  clothing  drawn  tightly  O’? 
his  hips,  while  the  teacher  plies  the 
vigorously.  There  is  agony  in  the  face 
the  culprit,  but  the  two  assistant 
grinning  as  if  they  enjoyed  the 
must  have  been  a  cruel  old  Roms 
could  find  amusement  for  himself 
guests  in  such  a  picture.  J. 


(TENTH  PAPER  ) 

Written  tor  The  Shii»pensbcrg  News. 

I  suppose  I  may  as  well  dismiss 
township  schools,  although  my  stock 
reminiscences  is  far  from  being  exhaust 
I  have  said  quite  enough  about  tkei 
show  their  defects,  but,  at  the  same 
every  veteran  of  sixty  years  will  it 
that  they  had  their  good  points.  Notwi 
standing  the  scarcity  of  books,  and 
limited  range  of  studies,  I  am  not 
but  that  the  results  were  about  as  sat 
factory  as  under  the  present  syst 
The  pi  ogress  of  a  whole  community 
a  lower  to  a  higher  plane  of  intellig 
is  exceedingly  slow.  There  is  a  ce 
average  of  culture,  which,  doubtless, 
rising  tendency,  but  no  great  up 
movement  is  to  be  seen  in  any  one  lr 
time.  From  the  number  of  precocio 
boys  and  girls  we  find  in  the  prims 
schools  we  might  suppose  that  such  au  in¬ 
fusion  of  learning  into  the  mass  of  society, 
would  act  like  leaven  in  the  dough-tray 
and  bring  the  whole  batch  up  to  the 
but  when  we  come  to  look  around 
years  later,  we  find  that  the  general  love 
has  not  been  seriously  disturbed.  As 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  there  were 
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The  Shii’pensbubg  News. 
aning  over  the  textbooks  in  use 
township  schools  fifty  years 
in  my  last  paper,  I  mentioned  the 
Testament  as  the  “reader”  used  by 
ers,  and  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
”  used  by  the  more  advanced 
These  were  absolutely  the  only 
ag  books.  John  M.  Shapley  had  a 
containing  selections  from  popular 
ors,  such  as  Joseph  Addison,  Benja- 
Franklin  and  J.  Fennimore  Cooper, 
a  which  he  would  sometimes  read  for 
entertainment  of  the  school,  and; 

be  imagined,  these  elocutionary 
tations  were  listened  to  with  intense 
jht.  Cooper’s  story  of  “Leather- 
shooting  the  panther  made  such 
Bp  impression  on  me,  that  I  believe  I 
relate  its  main  incidents  now  with 
sonable  accuracy.  Story  books  were 
scarce  in  those  days.  The  dime 
had  not  been  dreamed  of.  Perhaps 
as  no  disadvantage  to  be  fed  on  more 
food. 

every  thoughtful  person  knows,  the 
dd  Testament,  in  its  entirety,  is  not  well 
oted  for  class  reading.  The  arbitrary 
sion  into  verses  without  regard  to  the 
jeet  matter,  and  sometimes  without 
rd  to  the  grammatical  construction,  is 
Bat  objection.  The  Hebrew  names 
hard  to  manage,  and  although  the 
ling  James  translation  has  softened  and 
casionally  suppressed  some  of  the 
eliaey  that  belonged  to  a  simple  pastor- 
Bople,  in  a  primitive  age,  yet  there 
ssages  left  which  no  one  cares  to 
public. 

his  would  be  obviated  if  we  would 
with  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature 
deal  with  all  other  literature,  by  re- 
ing  the  few  untranslatable  passages  to 
custody  of  the  curators  of  the  anti- 
an  libraries,  and  publishing  for  pop- 
instruction  and  edification  the  re¬ 
aming  text  which  would  lose  nothing  in 
or  moral  force  by  the  expurgation, 
ive  no  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
cularism  that  has  put  the  Bible  out  of 
public  schools,  on  the  plea  that  it  is 
business  of  the  State  to  teach 
think  it  is 


,  gion.  On  the  contrary,  I 

fA^^hest  function  of  the  State  to  pre- 
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''Wly  d%k  and  maintain  a  system  of 
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jof  all  civil  government,  and  the  Bible 
■  (especially  the  New  Testament)  is  the 
source  from  which  this  system  draws  its 
life  and  light.  School  children  ought  not 
to  be  deprived  of  this  fountain  of 
I  knowledge  and  culture.  But,  I  think  it 
(should  be  revised,  and  recast  into  a  form 
more  suitable  for  popular  reading,  and 
the  occasional  passages  which  cause 
readers  to  stammer  and  blush  should  be 
omitted. 

And  while  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  might 
as  well  say  that  a  little  judicious  in¬ 
struction  and  explanation  on  the  part  of 
.  the  teacher,  in  my  school  days,  when  the 
]  Bible  was  the  only  reading  book,  would 
have  prevented  many  misconceptions  as 
to  the  meaning  of  passages,  which  to  the 
infant  mind  are  obscure,  and  sometimes 
bewildering.  I  will  mention  a  con¬ 
spicuous  instance  of  this  in  another  paper, 
as  it  might  overrun  the  space  that  I  in¬ 
tended  to  devote  to  the  school  methods  of 
the  first  half  of  the  century. 

All  the  school  houses  in  Southampton 
Township  have  been  rebuilt  since  my 
school-going  days,  and  although  even  the 
best  of  them  are  not  models  of  architectu¬ 
ral  beauty,  they  are  vastly  better  than  the 
old  ones,  and  have  conveniences  and  com¬ 
forts  which  were  not  deemed  necessary  by 
our  ancestors.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
grounds  have  greatly  improved.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  an  “Arbor  Day”  which  is 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  tree-planting, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  day  has  been 
turned  entirely  over  to  the  schools ;  but  I 
don’tknow  that  the  festival  has  done  much, 
as  yet,  towards  relieving  the  country 
school  house  of  the  bare  and  cheerless 
I  surroundings  which  was  its  main  char¬ 
acteristic  in  my  youth.  The  pleasant 
shade  trees  and  grass  plats  and  flower 
beds  are  still  wanting. 

The  flag,  the  emblem  of  our  nationality, 
has  been  added  to  the  esthetic  equipment 
in  many  localities,  but  in  the  absence  of 
j  industry  and  good  taste,  and  a  sense  of 
l  the  beautiful,  even  the  “Star  Spangled 
Banner”  cannot  redeem  an  unattractive 
spot.  Whatever  charm  there  was  about 
Centre  school,  in  my  day,  attached  to  the 
people,  old  and  young,  who  made  it  their 
rallying  point,  and  not  to  the  place. 

Of  the  older  boys  who  were  cotempora- 
neous  with  me,  most  of  them  have  passed 
away.  James  K.  McCormick,  Christian 
Foreman,  Levi  Strohm,  John  B.  Mateer, 
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educational  system. 

The  first  “black-board”  that  I  ever  saw, 
was  a  section  of  the  plastered  wall  behind 
the  teacher’s  desk,  ruled  off,  and  colored 
with  lamp-black.  John  M.  Shapley  was 
the  bold  innovator  who  introduced  this 
novelty  at  the  opening  of  the  school-term 
in  September,  1846.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  did  the  work  himself.  No  director 
would  have  taken  the  responsibility. 

How  could  one  teacher  get  around  eighty 
pupils,  hear  each  abc-darian  recite  twice 
a  day  from  his  primer,  hear  all  the  classes 
in  reading  and  spelling,  look  over  the 
slates,  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  difficult 
problems  in  arithmetic,  set  copies  for 
thirty  or  forty  young  chirographists  to 
imitate,  mend  the  pens  for  these  same 
artists  in  ink,  and' still  find  time  to  chas¬ 
tise  the  unruly,  and  sometimes  the  inno¬ 
cent!  In  these  days  of  small  schools,  im¬ 
proved  methods,  and  thorough  classifica¬ 
tion,  it  seems  impossible  that  fifty  years 
ago.  one  teacher  should  get  through  wfih 
I  the  same  work  that  is  how  divided  among 
three  or  four.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  instruction  was  not  as  thorough 
as  now, and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
country  schools  kept  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  most  communities  up  to  about 
the  same  average  that  we  now  expect  to 
find. 

I  may  say  that  in  some  respects,  the 
common  schools  of  fifty  years  ago  were 
superior  to  those  of  today.  The  despotic 
methods  of  discipline  did  not  leave  it  as  a 
matter  of  choice  to  the  idle  pupil  whether 
he  would  study  or  not.  Whether  it  was  a 
column  of  words  in  the  spelling-book,  a 
page  in  the  geography,  a  complicated  rule 
in  arithmetic,  or  a  dozen  verses  in  the 
|  Old  Testament,  that  he  was  required  to 
commit,  there  was  no  escape  from  the 
task,  and  a  failure  to  make  a  perfect  reci¬ 
tation,  was  often  attended  with  very  pain¬ 
ful  consequences.  I  have  seen  timid  and 
dull  children  severely  whipped  for  mis¬ 
takes  which  it  was  imposaible  for  them  to 
avoid. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  ( 1842 
to  1850)  the  Bible  was  the  principlal  read¬ 
ing  book  in  all  the  schools.  The  larger 
boys  and  girls  read  twice  a  day  from  the 
New  Testament.  Although  there  was 
dreadful  mispronunciation  of  the  Hebrew 
names,  and  frequently  very  sad  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  meaning  of  obscure  pas¬ 
sages,  yet,  on  the  whole,  I  think  the 
exercise  was  decidedly  beneficial,  and  the 
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young  people  acquired 
Scriptures,  which  becam 
mental  and  moral  equipn? 
close  of  the  week,  a  certain 
verses  were  assigned  to  the  more 


pupils  to  commit  to  memory  on 


and  recite  on  Monday  morning,  and,  as  1 
have  already  intimated,  it  was  perilous  to 
neglect  the  Sunday  “task.” 

With  all  the  popular  teaching  ip  the 
Sunday  Schools,  the  charts  and  maps 
lectures  and  magic  lantern  illustrations,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  International  Sunds 
School  Lesson,  published  in  the  news 
pers  from  week  to  week,  the  fact  rer 
that  the  plain  people  of  fifty  years 
knew  vastly  more  about  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  than  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  methods  by  which  they  acquired  their 
knowledge  may  not  have  been  so  easy  or 
attractive,  but  they  were  far  more  effective 
The  impressions  made  by  the  magic  lan 
tern  pictures  vanish  with  the  illuminatec 
screen,  but  those  that  are  packed  awa; 
the  brain  through  the  process  of  met 
ing,  remain  for  life,  possibly  for  ail 
eternity. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  say  that : 

1846  to  1850,  Rev.  Dr.  Harper  condue 
a  Bible  class  at  Centre  school-house  ever 
Sunday  afternooon,  during  the  summer 
months.  He  could  neither  ride,  nor  drive 
ahorse,  but  he  was  a  first-class  pedestrian, 
when  in  his  prime,  and  he  did  not  regard 
the  walk  from  Shippensburg  as  any  hard¬ 
ship.  He  would  prepare  a  sheet  of  ques¬ 
tions,  a  week  in  advance,  and  make  four 
or  five  copies,  and  hand  them  around  to 
such  persons  as  would  take  the  trouble  to 
duplicate  them  for  the  use  of  others;-  and 
in  this  way,  a  pretty  wide  circle  of  Bible 


students  was  furnished  with  the  questio 
which  were  to  be  the  basis  of  the  ne 
Sunday  lesson.  The  school  house 
always  filled  with  attentive  people, 
possibly  half  of  them  knew  something 
the  lesson  before  they  came. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  get  up  a  Biblecls 
now  at  Centre  school  house,  or  any  otb 
country  school  house!  I  may  have 
thing  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
reading  in  the  schools.  I  shall  close 
paper  by  naming  the  teachers  at  Ce 
school  house  during  the  seven  years  of  i 
attendance:  William  Highlands,  Th 
B.  MeFadden,  John  Ferree,  A.  D.  Mc£ 
Rebecca  Mason  ( afterwards  Mrs.  .Benjs 
Reynolds,)  John  M.  Shapley,  Maiy 
'  Kenyon  (now  the  widow  of  John 
les, )  James  Moore,  Hamilton  Bar 
Joseph  T.  Walker. 
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i}  there  were  scarcely 
jp  1  houses,  and  possibly 
, onions  youjfauch  actual  desk-room, 
was  what  tlyfc  that  I  remember  in  my 
|  They  set  a.  f  days  were,  Gochenour’s 
and  in  ifctfsburg),  the  “Pines”  school 
the  Leesburg  road  near  Major 
ippensteel  s),  Centre,  on  the  (turnpike) 
and  Thorn  Grove  (on  the  north  side  near 
the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad) .  * 

There  are  now  two  school  houses  at 
Cleversburg  in  a  building  that  probably 
has  five  times  as  much  floor  space  as  the 
ild  school  house.  Leesburg  was  a  popu¬ 
lous,  stirring  village  in  the  ’Forties,  but 
it  had  no  school  house  till  1847,  and  all  the 
children  attended  the  “Pines”  school,  a 
mile  to  the  south-west.  Chestnut  Grove 
school  house,  some  two  miles  to  the  south¬ 
east,  was  built  about  the  same  time.  I 
have  forgotten  the  precise  date  of  the 
erection  of  Oak  Grove  school  house. 
Spring  Hill  school  house,  on  the  Newville 
id,  near  Shoptown,  is,  I  think,  the 
ist  of  them  all.  1  am  not  advised  as 
le  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Cherry 
ive  school  house. 

my  mother’s  school-going  days,  there 
!  was  a  school  house  on  the  Walnut  Bottom 
■oad,  at  the  cross  road,  where  Edward 
Highlands  now  resides.  It  was  built  on 
the  corner  of  the  farm  owned  .at  that  time, 
and  for  forty  or  fifty  years  afterwards,  by 
late  Christian  Beltz.  I  am  sure  that 
infant  eyes  beheld  this  building,  but  it 
is  torn  down  about  the  time  the  first 
ier  was  put  into  my  hands,  and  the 
lid  oak  logs  were  used  by  Christian 
Rebuck  in  the  erection  of  a  stable.  These 
logs  must  have  been  cut  and  hewn  more 
tan  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  when  I  ; 
saw  them,  they  still  seemed  to  be  ! 
;d  and  hard.  1 

ire  was  a  school  house  in  the  woods 
Craig’s)  almost  opposite  to  the  old 
illis  mansion.  Another  log  school  house 
>d  near  the  site  of  the  present  Spring 
school  house,  and  this  made  three  for 
the  township.  An  English  woman  (Mrs. 
Kaly )  kept  a  school  in  her  dwelling  house 
m  the  suburbs  of  Leesburg,  close  to  the 
present  site  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
which  my  mother  attended.  She  also  at¬ 
tended  a  private  school  kept  in  the  John 
Durnbaugh  house  on  the  left  hand  side  as 
iome  up  the  hill  from  the  toll-gate  into 
>pensburg  from  the  east, 
k.  *se  schools  satisfied  the  educational 


wants  of  a  large  and  populous  community 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century.  I  am  not  advised  as  to  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  school  houses  in  Shippens- 
burg  during  this  period,  except  that  my 
venerable  friend,  William  Griffin,  told  me 
that  the  ledge  of  limestone,  which  runs 
!  parallel  with  Main  Street  from  North 
Railroad  Street  to  Penn  Street,  (it  has 
been  blasted  away  in  front)  within  his 
recollection,  terminated  in  a  bold  promon¬ 
tory  at  Reddig’s  corner,  some  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street. 
There  was  no  paved  sidewalk  along  this 
limestone  ledge,  and  the  path  that  skirted 
the  base  was  often  in  bad  condition  on 
account  of  the  water  dripping  from  the 
rocks.  On  this  rocky  eminence,  over¬ 
looking  what  is  now  the  “Diamond,” 
stood  the  principal  school  house  of  the 
town. 

But  I  must  get  back  to  Centre  school 
house.  In  the  Winter,  80  pupils  attended 
this  school.  There  was  no  grading,  either 
according  to  age  or  attainments.  The 
benches  were  on  a  series  of  platforms, 
and  ran  parallel  with  the  side  walls.  The 
east  side  was  the  female  department,  the 
west  side  the  male,  while  the  teacher 
occupied  a  platform  running  along  the 
north  wall.  The  small  children  sat  on 
benches  on  the  main  floor.  Immediately 
behind  them,  on  a  form  six  inches  higher, 
their  next  elder  brothers,  on  the  one  side, 
and  sisters  on  the  other,  while  the  more 
mature  crowd,  known  as  the  “big”  boys 
and  girls,  sat  behind  the  long  desks  on 
the  highest  form,  with  their  backs  to  the 
wallt. 

There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  primers 
from  which  the  children  learned  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  and  elementary  spelling,  but  other¬ 
wise,  the  classification  was  about  the 
same  as  now,  although  the  modes  of  in¬ 
struction  were  entirely  different.  Cobb’s  I 
speller,  and  juvenile  reader,  Pike’s  arith¬ 
metic  (prior  to  1845)  Smith’s  arithmetic 
from  1845  to  1849,  and  Davies’  arithmetic 
afterwards,  were  the  principal  books. 

|  Beginning  with  1846,  probably  half  a 
dozen  pupils  studied  Mitchell’s  geography, 
and  a  smaller  number,  Smith’s  grammar. 
The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  were  established  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  teaching  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  anything  beyond  this  was 
regarded  rather  as  an  infringement  upon 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  'State 
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front  bo^vs,  disclosing  tne  ramny  group 
sitting  oi  the  bedding,  which  softened  the 
jolting  of  the  wagon.  These  were  the 
sturdy  people  who  took  possession  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  built  up  the  three  great 
central  states  of  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
which  now  constitute  a  splendid  empire  in 
themselves.  This  portion  of  the  West  was 
developed  by  natural  process,  and  grew 
rich  and  prosperous  through  the  toil,  thrift 
and  energy  of  the  first  settlers  and  their 
immediate  descendants. 

The  newer  States,  and  especially  those 
drained  by  the  Missouri  River,  were  less 
fortunate.  Many  of  the  settlers  from  the 
East  made  the  trip  in  palace  cars,  and  the 
farmer  who  took  up  a  quarter  section  of 
land,  put  most  of  his  capital  in  a  house 
with  modern  appointments  and  comforts. 
A  mortgage  came  along  in  natural  se¬ 
quence,  and  upon  this  foundation  of  debt, 
has  been  built  up  a  political  party,  which 
now  controls  the  United  States  Senate. 

But  I  must  get  back  to  my  remininiscen- 
ces.  With  the  completion  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  to  Wheeling,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Pittsburg,  the 
emigrant  wagon  disappeared  from  the  turn¬ 
pike,  except  that  occasionally  some  un¬ 
lucky  family  who  had  been  shaken  with 
the  ague,  or  had  met  with  some  unex¬ 
pected  misfortune,  made  their  way  back 
to  their  old  home  with  the  team  that  took 
them  out,  the  whole  party  looking  much 
the  worse  for  their  Western  adventure. 

J.  P.  M. 

[Note. — In  paper  Number  6,  published 
in  The  News  of  last  week,  reference  was 
made  to  Christopher  Miller  who  manufact¬ 
ured  sickles  for  reaping  grain.  Mr.  Daniel 
C.  Miller,  a  son,  now  residing  in  Shippens- 
burg,  exhibited  to  the  Editor  of  The  News 
the  hammer  and  chisel  used  in  cutting  the 
“file  edge,’’  and  stated  that  he  still  has 
all  the  tools  his  father  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sickles.  The  hammer  is  a  sin¬ 
gle  poll  one,  weighing  about  one-half 
pound,  with  a  five-eighths  hickory  handle 
in  it,  the  middle  of  which  is  worn  half 
through,  where  it  was  grasped  by  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  Mr.  Miller  said  he 
used  to  “cut’’  a  sickle  every  ten  minutes, 
which  was  evidence  that  he  was  an  expert 
at  the  business. — Ed.  The  News.] 


AH  OLDER  SICKLE  FACTORY. 

To  tlie  Editor  oIThe  News. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mrs.  Julia 

. - r* -  - =• - 


\ _ ^Jtnife  used  l* 1' 

D.  Mifflin,  for  some  A^rp  aal 
concerning  the  manut\ 
the  “Pines.”  Mrs. 
her  brother-in-law,  Hu> 
cousin  came  from  LanehS 
erected  a  sickle  factory 
some  distance  above  the  preset 
Cleversburg,  in  1825.  Mr.  Long  built^ 
fine  mansion  which  is  still  known 
that  region  as  the  “White  House.”  Ch 
topher  Miller  (whose  shop  was  mentioi 
in  my  last  paper)  was  one  of  the  worktr 
employed  by  this  firm.  They  did  a 
ing  business,  sold  their  sickles  in 
land  and  Virginia  and  in  all  the  wh 
raising  country  round  about,  and 
lots  of  money. 

The  building  of  the  Mary  Ann  Fur 
by  Mahon  and  Moore  further  up 
stream,  destroyed  the  factory.  The  ■ 
ing  of  ore  made  the  water  sandy  and  : 
ea  it  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  v 
used  at  the  factory,  and  a  very  profita 
business  had  to  be  abandoned.  Mr. 
ler  subsequently  started  the  blacks 
ing  and  sickle-making  in  the  shop 
down  the  stream,  heretofore  deser 

^  _ -Jr  Z.\ 

SCHOOL-BOY  DAYS. 


Modes  of  Teachiag  atid  Discipl 

Fifty  Years  Ago — Text  Books 
Use — The  Principal  Reading 
Book — Familiarity  with 
the  Sacred  Script¬ 
ures. 

(EIGHTH  PAPER.) 

Written  tor  The  Shippensburg  News. 

The  point  from  which  I  observe 
migrations  to  the  West,  (referred  to 
my  last  paper)  as  well  as  the  the  mo 
ments  of  the  local  population  over 
turnpike,  was  the  bare,  rocky  plat 
ground  in  front  of  Center  school  houi 
A  school  girl  cotemporaneous  with 
described  the  place  with  such  per 
accuracy,  in  a  poem  published  in 
News,  some  three  or  four  years  ago, 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  add  anything  to 
realistic  picture.  It  was  a  most  unat 
ive  spot,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  i 
green  lane  in  the  rear,  and  the  sur 
tious  invasion  of  the  contiguous 
the  children  would  have  been  deprin 
the  joy  that  springs  from  free 
and  uproarious  play.  I  have  seen 
terribly  flogged  for  going  into  the 
against  orders. 

I  think  there  were  more  school  cb 

. 

in  Southampton  Township  in  V 


i-r 


&os,  with  its  pro- 
O^nious  yout,  stuffed  with  trunks, 
as  what  thdrear’  and  the  big  mailbag 
'bey  set  a  $-  the  drivers’  feet  in  front, 
ud  in  it*-- winter-weight,  passing  up  or 
axle  -e  turn-pike,  on  a  few  occasions 
'wondering  eyes  took  in  a  traveling 
equipage  even  more  stunning  than  this 
here  was  also  a  mystery  about  the  last 
mtioned  turn-out  that  deepened  the 
session  made  upon  juvenile  behold- 
No  one  knew  whence  it  came,  or  1 
:ber  it  went,  or  why  it  passed  over  the 
-pike  at  infrequent  intervals,  like 
some  uncatalogued  comet,  shooting 
through  space.  Possibly  the  proportions 
magnified  themselves  in  my  infant  eyes 
*  ,fc  seems  to  me  that  the  body  of  the 
-ar  must  have  been  twenty  feet  long 
neatly  panelled,  and  painted  white,  with 
considerable  ornamentation  in  the  way  of 
striping  and  scroll  work.  If  there  were 
ay  windows  they  were  closed  with  blank 
_  ers,  while  the  car  was  on  the  road 

"  afhd001’  in  the  ™ar  with  steps,' 
■ached  to  the  sill,  after  the  fashion  of 
omnibus.  The  driver  had  a  seat  on  the 
lwasdrawn  along  in  regal  state, 

of  m  ,  a"  milk'White  ■***,-,  creature 
lj  of  magmficenee  and  mystery.  t 

j  T  If  1  JT®  t0  meet  such  a  turn-out  now 
|  ?™Uld  l00k  ^r  some  such  legend  Is 
,  ndian  Oil”  or  “Galvanic  Belts’’ but  in 
those  days,  proprietary  remedies  were 
■advertised  for  the  most  part  in  the  news- 
P  pars  and  the  traveling  fakir  had  not 
yet  attained  to  the  opulence  that  now 
crops  out  in  panelled  cars  drawn  by 
mhly  caparisoned  horses.  Somebody 
me  that  this  mysterious  wagon,  or 

t  the  “sh  ’  Ttained  wax-figores,  and 
be  show  was  occasionally  trans- 

ed  from  one  city  to  another.  I  never 

ToTo7thet}r  thlS  the  frue'  explana- 
on  of  the  traveling  mystery  or  not. 

n  June  1846  a  cavalcade  passed  up 

he  turn-p.ke  which  the  whole  neighbor 

Pa  h.  “ned  °“t  to  see-  b'apt.  John  M. 
ashmgton  s  battery  of  “Flying  Artil. 

./sorll  r  h  had  been  stationed  at  Carlisle 
some  time,  was  ordered  to  join  Gen 

Th, Lid!;" 
arch  was  from  Carlisle  to  Stoughstown 
here  the  company  went  into  camp  i 
t  up  before  sunrise  the  next  morning 

ran  across  the  fields  to  see  the  soldiers 
but  the  rear  of  the  column  was  just 
”mg  over  Williamson’s  hill,  (now 


George  H.  Stewart’s)  when  i  reached  ti 
turnpike.  The  soldiers  had  stated 
hour  sooner  than  I  expected,  and  I  sav 
noting  but  baggage  wagons.  The  route 

■  Orl0ans  dn^'theei'elas1ed|^af;^t0  Hew, 
Gel  e°UnlT  t0  tho  Kio  Grande.  TftelJ 

Gen.  Seott^aptured  Vera  Cm/  t-h 

direct  cnJ,  ■  a  vfciaoiuz,  there  was 

aid NeZln Ma  b6tWeei1  that 
,  6W  Orleans,  and  the  whole  am,  J 

returned  b/ that  route.  y  ': 

Capt.  Washington’s  Battery  after  taking 

I  5  IeiIC0'  With  comparatively  little 
I  '°ss-  ™>  ^ept  from  the  deck  II  7/ 

Aa" Wl,e“  She  f»"»d«-«d  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  Deo.  24,  1853  ! 

loAd  toAT  M““  W‘^Ston  be- 
and  was  h  I’8'""*  of  Mat  name,,' 

,h  “‘S'  h!  T  W,s“°S‘»»  departed 
1817  a  n  uH!  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
thfl  n  bad  be6n  aQ  artillery  officer  in  ! 

route  to  California  Th  a  g  ment  en 
Of  the  steamship  San  p™ L *  ““  i0S8 
•Ole  related  here.  Of  the  565°  ZZ ^ 

f  "*»  of  the  , Arnett  h^rri 

clUbv'Z  C1V'lian  PasSeDgers  were 
^au0nc  by  the  same  wave  a- 

daye  i„  the  dismantled  h^th.  ,7 

mainder  of  the  soldiers  and  eivihanpaT 

Be“r  r8S“'d  by  «*P  Three 

During  this  period,  emigrants  4-1 

West  passed  up  the  turnpike  almost  every' 

people  fromTwemPen"?"'  P'““ 

New  Jersey,  who  had  pacM  m'’toTl,“‘' 

covered  wagon  (gon.rmly  by  ,To 
enTbTo’  Z°n  °f  ‘h9lr  W°’W*  e»»ds  to 

thoir  new  homes  “iva  '“““‘‘“ei”11!?  in 
(.  •  •  mes,  and  were  makinsr  tho 

^  .nthe  simpmst  and  most  in,^ 

rode’  in  th  “*a  Sm“llOT  «MMren 

’Zb',:  nnl'essT;  A  M  < 

be  particularly  bad  oZ'/,""’’^08'’  ‘° 
canvas  cover  was  thrown  back  from’  the 


to  1992.  in  the  next  ten  years,  both  de-T 
clined,  the  town  losing  the  most,  however, 
the  Census  of  1890,  giving  Shippensburg 
2188  and  Southampton  1917.  The  next 
census  will  doubtless  show  a  considerable  i 
increase  of  population  in  the  town. 

It  is  very  plain  from  these  figures  that  j 
Shippensburg  has  not  robbed  Southampton 
or  any  other  township  of  her  people ;  or, 
if  she  has,  she  has  given  an  equal  number 
of  her  own  native-born  children  to  other 
places.  I  think  there  are  twice  as  many 
houses  ip  Shippensburg  as  there  were  in 
1850  or  even  in  1860,  but  the  population  j 
has  increased  less  than  19  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time  house  room  has  increased 
more  than  100  per  cent.  j.  p.  m. 

(SEVENTH  PAPER.) 

Written  tor  The  Shippensburg  News. 

I  shall  bid  goodbye  to  the  “Pines”  lor  a 
little  while,  at  least,  and  transfer  myself 
to  the  turnpike  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
township.  This  splendid  road  was  a  far"' 
moi’e  important  highway  in  the  Forties 
than  it  is  now.  It  was  the  first  division 
of  the  principal  route  from  Harrisburg  to 
Pittsburg.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  to  Chambers- 
burg,  the  stage-coach  lines,  which  used  to 
carry  the  mails,  disappeared  from  the 
road,  but  a  vast  amount  of  merchandise 
was  transported  to  the  West  in  Conestoga 
wagons.  The  stage-coach  period  ended 
about  the  time  I  began  to  be  an  observer 
of  mundane  events,  so  that  I  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  reminiscences  of  the  weather-beaten 
•Jehus,  and  their  dashing  teams,  but  there 
were  still  a  good  many  of  the  old  “stagers” 
living,  who  had  spent  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  their  lives  about  the  taverns  where 
the  coaches  stopped  to  change  horses,  and 
I  often  heard  them  talk  of  the  good  old 
times,  when  six  miles  an  hour  was  fast 
travelling,  and  the  best  old  rye  whiskey 
could  be  bought  for  $15  a  barrel. 

The  stages  stopped  in  Shippensburg  at 
the  hotel  which  stood  on  the  site  of  j 
Fleming  Bros.’  drug  store.  Robert  S.  j 
Cochran  (who  is  still  remembered  by  the 
older  inhabitants  of  the  town)  was  for 
many  years  the  proprietor  of  this  hotel. 
He  was  sitting  in  the  reception  room  one 
morning  about  day-break  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  early  stage.  At  the  usual 
time  he  heard  the  team  turn  from  the 
street  into  the  yard.  Stepping  out  to 
look  after  the  passengers,  he  discovered 
that  there  was  no  driver.  The  sleepy 


— «.*-*^  * •• .  r,.  — . . .  ^ ... ■  •  - . _ j 

passengers  never  knew 
nobody  on  the  box  until 
at  Cochran’s  hotel.  W!1 
were  changed  at  Mount  Ro$^ 
the  fresh  team  did  not  w\ 
driver  had  concluded  his  sib. 
interview  with  the  bar-keeper,  bu 
off  on  their  own  responsibility  to  m: 
their  trip  on  schedule  time.  They  tu 
into  the  hotel  yard  and  brought  up  in 
of  the  stable  in  admirable  style,  after  a 
brisk  trot  of  eleven  miles  over  a  verygoo' 
road. 

I  heard  of  another  driver,  (a  Shippens¬ 
burg  man,  I  believe,)  who,  while  maki 
his  regular  trip3  was  always  looking  Oi 
for  robbers.  Mail  coaches  were  so 
times  attacked  by  highwaymen,  but  I 
not  know  that  such  an  incident  ever  oi 
curred  in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  T. 
particular  knight  of  the  whip,  howevi 
had  heard  so  many  stories  about  the 
ploits  of  the  Jesse  Jameses  of  his  d 
that  he  became  timid,  and  expected  to 
“held  up”  every  time  he  drove  throug] 
woods,  or  past  a  particulai’ly  dark  ai 
lonely  spot.  One  foggy  morning,  sho: 
before  daybreak,  he  was  bowling  along 
the  home-stretch,  when  he  saw  what 
supposed  to  be  a  man  crouching  do 
beside  the  fence,  and  there  was  someth 
projecting  towards  the  road  which 
assumed  to  be  a  gun.  “Don’t  shoot,”  s] 
cried,  “here’s  the  mail,”  and  suiting 
action  to  the  word,  tossed  the  heavy  b 
to  the  ground.  He  urged  the  horses 
faster  gait,  to  get  away  from  the  scene 
the  robbery,  an  in  half  and  hour,  or  1 
time,  he  pulled  up  in  front  of  Cochran’s 
hotel,  and  related  his  adventure  with 
highwayman.  A  couple  of  incredulous 
.gentlemen  concluded  to  walk  down  the 
turn-pike  and  investigate  for  themselves. 
They  found  the  mailbag  lying  on  the  spot, 
where  it  had  been  dropped.  A  very  qul 
cow  had  spent  the  night  in  a  fence  cor: 
directly  opposite,  and  it  was  her  head,  am 
especially  her  projecting  horns,  that  h 
frightened  the  timid  driver  and  caused  him 
to  drop  the  mail  bag  before  it  was  de¬ 
manded. 

The  old  gentleman  who  told  me'th 
story  has  been  dead  these  many  yea; 
but  if  I  should  mention  his  name,  such 
was  his  reputation  for  veracity,  that  those 
who  remember  him  would  say  that  ever 
word  was  true. 

While  I  never  saw  one  of  the 


^oQious  youths  which  pleased  rue  most, 
was  what  they  called  a  “tilt-hammer. 
They  set  a  small  water-wheel  in  the  “run 
and  in  its  revolution,  a  cam  fixed  near  the 
axle,  engaged  the  handle  of  a  suspended 
hammer,  which  struck  an  old  saw-blade 
as  it  dropped  back  to  its  place.  The 
rapidity  of  the  blows  depended  entirely 
on  the  force  of  the  current,  and  this 
raried  as  the  water  happened  to  be  high 
or  low.  On  the  summer  nights,  the 
monotonous  beating  of  this  hammer  could 
l  be  heard  all  over  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  jingle  of  the  saw,  softened  by  the  flow 
of  the  water  was  not  unmusical. 

About  1846  or  1847  this  saw-beating 
tilt-hammer  gave  place  to  a  more  im¬ 
portant  motor.  With  some  help  from  a 
professional  mill- wright,  the  sickle-maker’s 
boys  constructed  a  large  under-shot  wheel, 
and  built  a  neat  little  shop  on  the  bank 
of  the  “run.”  From  this  time  forward, 
flowing  stream  turned  the  grind- 
;one,  while  the  annual  output  of  sickles 
went  through  the  sharpening  and  polish¬ 
ing  process,  and  the  boys  escaped  a  task 
which  never  was  pleasant.  They  also 
set  up  a  lathe  in  the  shop,  which  was  run 
by  the  water  wheel,  and  on  this,  the 
handles  for  the  sickles  were  turned.  One 
or  two  of  the  boys  became  expert  turners, 

1  it  seems  to  me  that  for  a  considerable 
e  after  the  manufacture  of  sickles 
lased  they  continued  to  supply  the  cabi¬ 
net-makers  with  bed-posts,  table  legs  and 
other  articles  that  used  to  be  turned  in 
the  shops,  the  lathe  being  run  by  foot 
power.  The  age  of  steam  lathes,  steam 
saws,  steam  drills  and  steam  grindstones 
d  not  yet  come  in,  and  this  small  es- 
.blishment,  which  was  a  sort  of  annex 
Mr.  Miller’s  blacksmith  shop  was  a 
great  convenience  to  the  neighborhood. 

I  have  a  vague  recollection  that  the 
ground  on  which  the  shop  stood  did  not 
belong  to  the  Millers,  and  the  wheel  was 
dismantled  because  some  other  person 
claimed  the  use  of  the  water  that  turned  it. 

Before  I  leave  this  section  of  the  “Pines” 
with  which  my  earliest  recollections  are 
associated,  I  must  mention  one  other  house 
of  very  modest  proportions,  that  stood  on 
the  high  ground  near  the  old  Baltimore 
'  ^ad.  When  I  passed  this  house  several 
ago,  it  was  occupied  by  a  young 
’,  who  might  have  thought  that  there 
-rcely  room  for  himself,  wife  and  ba- 
.  rears  ago  it  was  the  home  of  the 


largest  (and  I  might  add,  the  finest  looking)' 
family  in  the  whole  neighborhood.  George 
Trone,  (familiarly  called  “Papa”  Trone 
by  the  furnace  people)  lived  here  in  per¬ 
fect  contentment,  and  although  he  was  a 
man  of  ample  girth,  and  weighed  250 
pounds  or  more,  it  probably  never  occurred 
to  him  that  the  place  was  too  small.  Be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Trone  and  his  wife,  there  were 
six  daughters  and  four  sons  in  the  family. 
The  daughters  were  great  favorites,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  any  of  them  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  remain  under  the  parental  roof  until 
they  attained  the  age  of  21  years.  I  shall 
mention  the  daughters  in  the  order  of  age: 
Mrs.  David  Reese,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Hendricks, 
Mrs.  John  Stough,  Mrs.  J.  Wesley  Dona- 
vin,  Mrs.  John  D.  Laverty,  Mrs.  George 
B.  Cole.  The  sons  were  Charles,  Abdel, 
Reuben  and  George.  Mrs.  Stough.  Mrs. 
Oo|e,  AbdeTandtreorge  are  head,  i  be\ 
lieve  the  others  are  living,  but  are  widely 

I  scattered. 

So  much  in  proof  of  my  assertion  that 
the  country  houses  in  the  Forties  were  far  I 
more  densely  populated  than  they  are  ! 

|  now-  By  taking  one  route  in  going  from  \ 
my  aunt’s  home  I  passed  five  houses  eon-  * 
taming  39  persons  and  adding  the  11 
who  lived  in  the  house  occupied  by  my 
aunt,  we  have  50  persons  in  six  houses 
scattered  along  a  path  two  miles  in  length. 
By  taking  another  route  I  passed  six  house  s 
containing  45  persons;  and  a  ;short  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  my  stopping  place  were  two 
houses  containing  22  persons. 

It  is  laid  down  as  one  of  the  evil  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  age,  that  the  towns  are  being 
built  up  at  the  expense  of  the  farming  j 
districts.  This  is  only  true  as  to  the  larger  ! 
manufacturing  towns  and  the  big  cities. 
The  growth  of  the  towns  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley  has  been  exceedingly  slow.  I  think 
that  there  were  almost  as  many  people  in 
Shippensburg  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
.  tiouary  War,  as  there  were  in  1840  (when 
the  enumeration  gave  1437.  Ten  years  ; 
later  the  population  was  1568.  At  that 
time  Southampton  Township  had  87  more 
people  than  Shippensburg.  In  the  next 
ten  years  it  increased  the  lead  by  142,  the 
Census  of  1860  showing  1985  persons  in  ! 
the  township,  to  1843  in  the  town.  Be¬ 
tween  1860  and  1870  the  town  took  a  little 
spurt  and  passed  the  township,  the  popu-  ( 
lation  of  Shippensburg  in  1870  being  2065,  I 
and  of  Southampton  2050.  With  this  lead  1 
the  town  went  up  to  2213  in  1880  (high  I 
J  water  mark)  while  the  township  went  back  I 


than  any  dwelling  passed  on  the  route. 

Two  aged  women,  who  had  some  sort  of 
dower  interest  or  life  estate  in  the  premises 
kept  house  in  the  front  room  on  the  first 
floor.  A  half  grown  boy,  who  was  the 
grandson  of  one  of  the  women,  lived  with 
them  and  slept  in  a  trundle  bed  in  the 
same  room  with  his  aged  relatives,  which 
was  also  the  kitchen  and  the  parlor.  Of 
the  family  with  which  my  aunt  was  imme¬ 
diately  connected,  the  oldest  daughter  had 
married  and  left  the  parental  roof,  and  one 
of  the  sons  was  in  business  elsewhere,  but 
there  were  still  five  young  ladies  in  the 
house,  and  one  son,  who  carried  on  farming 
and  generally  had  one  or  more  hired  men 
in  his  employ,  who  lived  in  the  family. 

Many  of  the  sons  and  daughters,  who 
grew  up  in  these  plain  homes,  and  were 
entirely  happy  in  their  limited  quarters, 
are  still  living,  and  are  for  the  most  part, 
substantial,  intelligent,  self-respecting, 
well-to-do  people.  They  and  their  children 
occupy  larger  houses,  but  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  added  space  has  greatly 
increased'the  hospitality  and  good  cheer 
that  characterized  the  homes  of  their 
youth. 

There  are  some  more  people  in  the  j 
locality  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  whose  I 
faces  are  still  remembered,  but  I  have 
already  over-run  my  space.  J.  p.  m. 

(SIXTH  PAPER.) 

Written  Cor  The  Shippensbukg  News. 

In  retracing  the  path  between  my  home 
and  that  of  my  aunt,  last  week,  1  men¬ 
tioned  six  houses  along  the  two-mile 
route,  in  which  50  persons  were  domiciled. 
If  I  had  been  driving  instead  of  walking, 
after  I  reached  the  Walnut  Bottom  road, 

I  would  have  kept  to  the  right  until  I 
came  to  the  cross  road,  half-a-mile  further 
west,  and  this  would  have  led  me  past 
the  house  in  which  James  Matthews  lived, 
with  the  David  Mowers  house  immediately 
opposite.  I  would  also  have  passed  the 
Henry  Mowers  house  near  the  cross  road, 
almost  hidden  out  of  sight  by  the  apple 
trees.  The  Gettels,  Mrs.  Keefer  and  the 
Sibbets  were  all  located  on  the  cross 
road.  In  the  three  houses  first  mentioned 
there  were  29  persons  (I  could  name  them 
all  in  the  order  of  their  ages  at  this 
moment.)  The  Gettels  were  carpenters 
as  well  as  farmers.  There  were  no  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  family  at  that  time,  and  I 
was  not  much  acquainted  with  them. 
There  were  three  young  men  at  home, 


and  probably  three  sisteri 
lived  in  a  very  small  house,  and  had 
small  family,  one  son  and  one  (daughter 
(I  think)  at  home.  The  Sibbets  were 
close  neighbors  to  my  aunt,  About  18' 

|  or  1849,  the  little  log  house  in  which 
j  family  was  reared  was  displaced  by 
comfortable  two- story  house  that  is  still 
owned  by  one  of  the  sons.  There  were 
seven  persons  in  the  little  house,  and 


taking  father,  mother  and  children  all 


1 


together,  I  do  not  think  that  there  could 
be  found  a  family  in  the  whole  county 
that  possessed  more  innate  gentleness, 
kindness  and  good  breeding. 

Separated  from  my  aunt’s  premises  by 
a  little  meadow  of  four  or  five  acres,  was 
the  dwelling  and  blacksmith  shop 
Christopher  Miller.  There  was  no  supi 
fluous  room  in  this  house  when  its 
inmates  were  under  the  roof.  Mr.  Mi 
ler’s  trade  was  that  of  sickle-maker, 
even  at  that  early  day  the  sickle  was 
ginning  to  be  a  back  number  in  the  hai 
vest  field.  The  cradle,  with  its  longer 
reach  and  bolder  sweep  had  practl 
knocked  it  out  of  the  wheat  fields,  ex 


that  it  was  used  to  cut  the  tangled  patche 
where  the  wheat  had  gone  down  bef~ 


the  storm.  Between  1840  and  1850,  if 
rye  was  particularly  tall  and  heavy, 
was  cut  with  the  sickle.  Mr.  Miller  ma 
a  few  hundred  (possibly  a  thousand)  ea 
year,  supplying  the  home  demand, 
sending  the  surplus  stock  to  the  neighbo 
ing  counties. 

After  a  sickle  had  been  forged  out : 
the  file  edge  cut,  the  under  side  (or  wa 
the  upper  side)  was  ground  to  a  true  ( 
a  process  that  required  skill,  patience, 
and  a  considerable  turning  of  the  grind-  j 
stone.  The  Miller  boys  had  a  natural  ! 
turn  for  mechanics,  and  when  not  eng 
at  the  grindstone,  they  often  constructei 
small  wagons  and  other  diminutive  artic 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  youth  of 
period.  They  had  a  swing  suspenC 
from  the  limb  of  a  giant  oak  that  grew, 
the  bank  of  the  “run”  which  was 
delight  of  all  the  boys  of  the  neighbo 
hood.  The  neatly-constructed  iron  swi  . 
joint,  at  the  top,  made  it  easy  to  set  th 
swing  in  motion.  The  split  pole  wa 
probably  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  wher 
worked  by  a  bold  athlete,  would  deseribj 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  circle, 
which  it  was  the  radius. 

But  the  contrivance  devised  by 
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curve  i 
ov'  ' 

ou  into  the  woods.  In  the  first,' 
-there  was  a  family  of  six  persons;  in  the 
second  a  family  of  eight,  and  in  the  third, 
which  was  literally  the  “mother  house,” 
there  were  five.  Peter  Rebuck,  the  an¬ 
cestor  died  in  1824,  leaving  nine  children, 
four  girls  and  five  boys.  They  all  re¬ 
mained  at  home  till  they  married,  and 
when  they  left  the  maternal  roof,  they 
located  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  some  of  them  built  their  houses  within 
easy  call  of  each  other. 

JL  £  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  (1845  ' 
/j  i  1850)  “Mother”  Rebuek  was  an  invalid, 
J  I10  seldom  left  her  home,  but  she  was 
1  *>atly  revered  by  children  and  grand-' 
l  j  (ildren,  and  her  house  was  a  rallying 


? 


A  for  the  whole  connection.  On  fine 


/yenings  there  would  be  a  dozen  or  more 
people  on  the  long  porch,  enjoying  them- 
|selves  in  the  free  and  hearty^  fashion  of 
fifty  years  ago. 

^The  locality  was  one  of  the  busiest  in 
le  whole  township.  There  was  a  cabinet 
maker’s  shop  on  the  corner  where  the 
’->"*h  turned  towards  the  road,  with  noisy 
.pprentice  boys  singing  and  whistling  and 
bantering  each  other,  as  they  toiled  at 
their  benches;  newly  varnished  tables 
and  bed-steads  and  bureaus  were  standing 
in  the  yard,  waiting  for  the  sunshine  to 
give  the  finishing  touches,  while  all  the 
domestic  arts  were  being  carried  on  by 
the  female  members  of  the  family,  under 
the  shade  of  the  apple  trees,  in  the  rear  of 
the  house.  Three  farms  cornered  up  at 
this  spot,  and  spring,  summer  and  autumn,  . 
the  plough-boys  were  not  only  always  in 
sight,  but  the  language  which  they  ad¬ 
dressed  to  their  teams  could  be  distinctly 
iard.  The  inmates  of  the  “mother” 
louse,  at  this  time,  were  the  aged  mis¬ 
tress,  a  widowed  daughter,  and  her  young 
son,  (Christian  B.  Foreman,  whose  death 
at  the  age  of  65,  was  mentioned  in  The 
News  some  months  ago),  an  unmarried 
son,  (who  outlived  most  of  his  cotempora- 

jcies,  and  went  to  his  rest  less  than  a  year 
since)  and  a  daughter,  who  yet  remains  in 

the  old  horde.  One  aged,  unmarried,  unob¬ 
trusive  lady,  is  the  sole  survivor  of  this 
strong,  active,  industrious,  kind-hearted 
family,  that  used  to  be  relied  upon  by  the 
whole  neighborhood,  in  any  little  emergen¬ 
cy  that  required  special  skill  or  tact. 

It  has  taken  me  a  much  longer  time  than 
intended,  to  get  around  the  cabinet¬ 
maker's  shop,  across  the  Walnut  Bottom 
■pad,  into  the  lane,  bordered  on  the  west 


side  by  the  only  stone  fence  with  which  I 
was  at  that  time  acquainted.  In  the  first 
ten  minutes’  walk,  we  passed  three  houses 
containing  19  persons.  Within  calling 
distance,  to  the  right,  were  two  houses, 
each  of  which  sheltered  eight  children  and 
their  parents,  but  I  shall  not  mention 
them,  because  my  path  did  not  lead  direct¬ 
ly  past  them.  Following  the  stone  fence 
until  it  merged  into  a  rail  fence,  and 
I  thence  direct  to  the  big  pine  woods,  which 
covered  a  strip  of  fifty  acres  or  more  along 
the  seam  where  the  sand-stone  drift  over¬ 
laps  the  lime-stone  rock  on  the  south  side 
of  the  valley.  The  best  part  of  this  timber 
land  belonged  to  the  David  Mowers  farm, 
subsequently  owned  by  William  K.  Weak¬ 
ley,  who  converted  all  the  magnificent 
trees  into  structural  lumber.  These  were 
the  last  survivors  of  the  pine  forest  that 
covered  the  bottom  land  clear  up  to  Ship- 
pensburg.  The  first  houses  in  the  town 
were  built  of  pine  logs  cut  at  the  foot  of 
the  toll-gate  hill  (now  Craig’s  meadows.) 

In  the  shadow  of  the  pine  trees  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Mowers  woods  there  stood 
a  modest  story-and-a-half  house,  contain¬ 
ing  probably  three  rooms  on  the  main 
floor,  in  which  Martin  Thrush  reared 
his  large  family.  I  could  name  the  five 
boys  in  the  order  of  their  ages,  but  the 
girls  were  younger,  and  their  names  have 
slipped  my  memory.  When  the  children 
were  all  at  home,  there  were  nine  or  ten 
persons  in  this  small  house.  I  was  always 
glad  to  fall  in  with  some  of  the  Thrush 
boys  as  I  passed  through  the  pine  woods. 
They  had  a  gun,  and  were  expert  marks-  | 
men.  In  those  days,  large  flocks  of  J 
pigeons  visited  the  wheat  fields  in  the  ! 
months  of  September  and  October,  and 
the  gray  squirrel  was  a  familiar  denizen  of 
the  woods. 

A  nameless  “run”  came  down  from  the 
South  Mountain,  which  had  sufficient  force 
and  volume  to  turn  a  saw-mill  before  it 
reached  the  sandy  bottoms  that  drank  up 
a  considerable  part  of  its  flow.  The  path 
ran  along  this  stream  until  it  crossed  the 
old  Furnace  road,  and  expanded  into  a 
lane,  which  divided  the  farm  of  which  my 
aunt  was  part  owner,  from  the  farm  owned 
by  James  Coffey.  A  little  to  the  left  of 
the  crossing  was  Mr.  Coffey’s  house,  a 
small,  weather-beaten  building,  but  it  was 
large  enough  to  hold  three  or  four  grown 
up  daughters  and  four  sons.  The  house 
in  which  my  aunt  lived  was  about  the  j 
same  size,  but  it  sheltered  more  people  j 


(FIFTH  PAPER.) 

Written  lor  The  Shippensbuhg  News. 

If  I  were  asked  to  state  wherein  the 
people  of  fifty  years  ago  were  superior  to 
those  of  the  present  day,  I  would  say  in 
the  ability  to  live,  thrive  and  be  happy  in 
a  much  smaller  space.  I  have  houses  in 
my  memory,  which,  measured  by  the 
standards  of  these  days,  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  absurdly  small  for  a  family  of 
four  persons;  but  they  were  large  enough 
for  the  comfortable  rearing  of  eight  or  ten 
children  and  the  lodging  of  the  laborers 
femployed  about  the  place,  with  a  spare 
room  for  "strangers”  whenever  they 
choose  to  come.  The  custom  of  visiting 
among  relatives  was  far  more  common 
than  it  is  now,  and  I  am  certain  that 
hospitality  was  quite  as  free  and  generous, 
people  had  a  way  of  making  room  which 
has  become  a  lost  art.  To  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  and  their  visiting 
pousins,  a  bed  on  the  floor  was  a  delight¬ 
ful  indulgence,  which  they  were  always 
ready  to  have  repeated. 

Has  the  population  of  the  township  in 
which  I  was  reared  (Southampton)  in¬ 
creased  or  declined  during  the  past  half- 
century?  My  impression  was  that  there 
were  more  people  in  the  township  in  1840 
than  in  1890,  until  I  consulted  the  census 
reports.  According  to  the  official  enumer¬ 
ation,  the  population  of  Southampton 
Township  was  1,483  in  the  year  1840,  and 
1,917  in  the  year  1890.  The  gain  in  fifty 
years  was  434.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  all  this  gain  was  made 
between  1840  and  1870.  Since  that  time 
the  population  has  been  going  back.  In 
1850  it  was  1,651;  in  1860  it  was  1,985; 
and  in  1870  it  was  2,050,  the  highest  point 
reached.  The  census  of  1880  brought  the 
population  down  to  1,992,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  next  decade  it  had  declined  to 
.1,917.  No  doubt  the  enumeration  to  be 
made  two  years  hence  will  show  a  further 
loss. 

The  number  of  dwelling-houses  must 
certainly  have  been  doubled  or  trebled 
since  1850,  for  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
average  family  contained  twice  as  many 
individuals  at  that  period  as  now.  There 
has  also  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  buildings.  Those  of 
comparatively  recent  construction  are 
larger,  and  vastly  more  convenient  and 
comfortable  than  those  erected  during  the 

first  half  of  the  century.  Should  any 
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gray-haired  sire  be  inclined 
the  statement  as  to  the  large  families 
small  houses,  let  him  select  any  road  two 
miles  in  length,  over  which  he  was 
customed  to  travel  in  his  youth,  and 
scribe  the  dwellings  that  he  passed, 
name  the  inmates.  It  will  be  a  good 
of  his  memory,  and  may  bring  ba'i 
pleasant  scenes  and  incidents,  whl 
have  for  a  long  time  been  packed  away  in 
a  remote,  and  unresponsive  corner  of  his 
brain. 

The  two-mile  walk  which  comes  bac' 
to  me  now,  most  vividly,  was  from  m; 
home  to  the  residence  of  my  *  aunt, 
widow,  whose  deceased  husband  left 
large  family  by  his  first  wife.  A  ci 
siderable  part  of  the  route  was  thro1 
the  woods,  but  the  cleared  fields  wi 
always  m  sight,  and  the  busy  scenes 
agricultural  industry  on  every  sid 
banished  the  sense  of  loneliness,  which 
children,  and  even  grown  up  persons  are 
apt  to  experience  when  walking  through 
an  unbroken  forest.  In 'summer  time, 
either  accompanied  by  my  older  sister  or 
my  younger  brother,  I  made  this  trip 
almost  every  week.  After  getting  away 
from  our  own  premises,  we  took  a  path 
that  led  around  and  through  a  forest  0! 
noble  oaks,  which,  a  few  years  later, 
yielded  to  the  blows  of  the  sturdy  wood¬ 
man’s  ax,  and  now  not  even  a  blackened 
stump  remains  to  mark  the  place  where 
they  stood.  Only  a  few  of  these  oak 
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forests  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Valley, 
when  they  have  gone,  the  most  piet 
esque  feature  of  the  landscape,  and 
one  that  appealed  most  strongly  to 
imagination  of  the  children  of  fifty  ye 
ago,  will  have  vanished.  The  wiudi: 
paths  and  grateful  shade  will  be  but  men 
ories  of  the  pastoral  age,  which  steam  s 
electricity  have  made  almost  as  rer 
and  intangible  as  Arcadia,  or  leafy 
lambrosa. 

But  it  was  the  houses  along  the 
and  the  people  who  lived  in  them 
meant  to  write  about,  when  I  started 
the  path  which  has  disappeared  with 
trees  that  shaded  it.  Skirting  the  southe 
border  of  the  woods,  we  came  to  Rebuc 
settlement,  and  passed  three  hon 
standing  in  a  row  with  intervals 
hundred  yards  between.  These  were  all 
plain,  two-story  log  structures,  (weather- 
boarded  in  later  years)  without 
buildings  or  wings.  They  were 
ed  by  fruit  trees,  and  the  amp 
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curve  into  North  Railroad  Street,  and 
'  b°y  who  was  on  the  platform  was  killed. 
He  had  led  an  ox  at  head  of  a  drove 
|  of  cattle,  from  some  place  in  Ohio  to  Phii- 
j  adelphia,  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  his 
i  home.  The  quick  route  between  Philadel- 
phia  and  the  West  at  that  time,  was  by 
1  fnP^hamber?b"rg’  and  thence  by  stage 

thifo!8^?rg;  1S  my  ree°hection  that 
this  accident  occurred  on  a  Sunday  The 

boy  had  come  out  on  the  platform  to  see 
tne  town  as  the  train  passed  through. 

few  people  have  lost  th.air  ’n. —  1 
while  ridihgon  the  passenger  trams  of  the 

Cumberland  Valley  road.  I  cannot  recall 
any  case  prior  to  that  of  the  drover  boy 
whom  I  have  just  mentioned  nor  can  I 
recall  any  subsequent  case  until  the  fatal 
collision  near  the  38  mile  post  some  ten 
years  ago.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection 
of  the  accident  in  which  Abram  Mooney 
was  killed.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1853. 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
was  putting  up  new  poles  along  the  line  of 
the  railroad,  and  the  contractors  purchased 
a  large  number  of  poles  along  the  South 
Mountain,  which  were  delivered  in  Ship- 
pensburg.  A  train  of  platform  cars  loaded 
with  these  poles  started  east  one  foggy 
morning  following  the  regular  freight.  The 
train  in  front  ran  into  a  herd  of  cattle 
which  were  crossing  the  track  in  Britton’s 
woods,  and  was  obliged  to  stop  while  the 
brakemen  dragged  several  dead  bullocks 
;>off  the  track.  This  caused  considerable 
delay,  and  when  the  train  held  up  at  the 
Newville  Station,  the  extra  was  not  half  a 
mile  behind.  The  fog  prevented  the  en¬ 
gineer  from  seeing  what  was  in  front  until 
it  was  too  late  to  cheek  the  heavy  train. 
He  gave  the  signal  for  down  brakes,  re¬ 
versed  the  engine,  and  all  hands  jumped 
except  Mr.  Mooney,  who  threw  himself 
over  his  brake  lever  as  if  he  meant  to  stop 
the  train  himself.  When  the  collision 
came,  the  car  load  of  poles  behind  him 
was  jammed  into  the  load  in  front,  and  he 
was  crushed  to  death  as  he  hung  over  his 
brake. 

As  I  have  already  said,  there  was  no 
depot  building  in  Shippensburg  at  that 
time,  and  when  the  body  of  the  dead 
brakeman  arrived  on  the  south-bound  pas¬ 
senger  train,  it  was  carried  into  a  side 
room  of  the  Black  Bear  hotel,  where  an 
inquest  was  held.  From  that  day  to  this, 

I  have  never  been  able  to  see  tpe  use  of 
I  holding  an  inquest.  If  there  is  any  sus- 


yn  that  death 
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nal  violence  or  criminal 


we  have-  our  committing  magistrates,  who 
can  summon  witnesses  and  heai]' testimony, 
and  then  determine  whether  there  is  suf- 
hcient  grounds  for  holding  th<jf  suspected 
parties  for  trial.  If  it  is  a  case  for  civil 
damages  the  whole  matter  piust  be  in¬ 
quired  into  by  a  court  and  jury,  and  what 
is  the  use  of  a  coroner  taking  jurisdiction, 
and  going  through  what  is  generally  a 
farcical  proceeding,  when  his  finding  can 
have  no  possible  effect  upon  the  subsequent 
judicial  determination  of  the  ease? 

In  speaking  of  the  extraordinary  immun¬ 
ity  from  accident  which  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Railroad  has  ehjoyed,  I  did  not 
mention  the  serious  collision  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  opposite  Harrisburg,  in  which  some 
12  soldiers  of  a  militia  regiment,  returning 
from  Chambersburg  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  were  killed.  A  shifting  engine 
came  across  the  bridge,  and  by  some 
mischance  got  on  to  the  wrong  track.  I 
believe  the  Company  disclaimed  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  accident,  on  account 
of  the  interference  of  the  military  author¬ 
ities  with  the  regular  order  of  business. 
Human  life  was  wonderfully  cheap  in 
those  days  of  disaster  and  death. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Steamer 
Sultana  was  coming  up  the  Mississippi 
River  with  upwards  of  1500  Union  soldiers 
on  board,  (most  of  whom  had  been  prison¬ 
ers  at  Andersonville,  and  were  set  free  by 
the  surrender  of  Appomattox,)  when  her 
boilers  exploded,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
stronger  swam  to  the  shore  to  tell  of  the 
horrible  disaster.  The  remainder  perished  I 
in  the  wreck.  The  country  was  so  ab-  j 
sorbed  in  the  great  events  of  the  closing  j 
struggle  as  they  crowded  upon  each  othbr, 
that  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  I 
loss  of  a  Mississippi  River  steamer  with  | 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  souls  on  board.  The 
sinking  of  the  Sultana  is  hardly  mentioned 
in  the  histories  of  the  War,  and  yet  more 
Union  soldiers  perished  in  this  disaster  , 
than  in  any  battle  fought  in  the  West,  if 
we  except  Shiloh  and  Chicamauga. 

After  thirty-three  years  of  peace,  the 
sinking  of  a  United  States  ship  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  and  the  drowning  of 
260  men,  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
the  country,  set  relief  schemes  on  foot  in 
cities  aud  towns,  and  so  stirred  the 
national  spirit  that  angry  indignation 
flamed  out  into  war.  j.  P  M 
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emptied  the  contents  on  a  table,  picked 
out  such  letters  as  were  addressed  to 
Shippensbujg,  and  the  points  for  which 
Shippensburg  was  the  distributing  center, 
put  the  other  matter  in  the  bag,  adding 
the  letters  and  papers  mailed  from  his  own 
office,  and,  having  carefully  attached  the 
U.  S.  lock,  he  shouldered  the  bag  and  re¬ 
turned  it  to  the  custody  of  the  baggage-  j 
master.  All  this  time  the  train  waited  in 
the  street.  The  engineers  and  other 
trainmen  gossiped  with  the  bystanders 
and  gave  them  such  choice  bits  of  news  as 
they  had  picked  up  along  the  route,  and 
there  was  no  rule  against  entering  the 
neighboring  bar-rooms  and  toning  up  for  ■ 
the  run  to  the  next  station.  ; 

Levi  K.  Donavin  was  the  postmaster 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Polk  (1845  to  1849)  and  his  house  was 
down  some  place  between  Bridges  alley 
and  the  Branch,  (now  occupied  by  Miss 
Ann  Noftsker).  David  Deal  was  post¬ 
master  during  the  administration  of 
President  Taylor  and  his  successor,  Presi¬ 
dent  Fillmore,  (1849  to  1853,)  and  his 
house  was  in  the  same  neighborhood,  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  furniture 
establishment  of  John  A.  Kitzmiller  & 
Son.  To  carry  the  mail  between  these 
two  offices',  and  the  railroad,  and  assort 
the  letters  and  papers  would  certainly 
occupy  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  but  the 
train  was  obliged  to  wait.  To  have  gone 
off  without  the  mail  would  have  been  an 
offense  against  “Uncle  Sam’’  that  would 
have  been  attended  with  serious  conse¬ 
quences. 

Tickets  were  first  sold  about  1850,  in 
Dr.  W.  D.  E.  Hayes’  drug  store,  on  the 
corner  now  occupied  by  Kell’s  Bazaar, 
successor  to  Jamison’s.  J.  H.  Criswell 
subsequently  bought  the  property  and 
store,  reconstructed  the  building,  an 
acted  as  ticket  agent  until  the  depot  was 
established  in  the  building  adjoining  the  J 
yard  of  the  Sherman  House  on  South 
Railroad  igtreet,  some  time  in  the  Sixties. 
During  all  these  years,  passengers  found 
their  own  shelter  if  the  weather  happened 
to  be  inclement,  while  they  waited  for 
the  trains.  I  think  it  must  have  been  in 
1852  or  1853  that  the  first  step  looking  to 
the  better  accommodation  of  passengers 
was  made  by  covering  the  street  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Sherman  House  with 
strong  oak  planks,  to  keep  the  waiting 
crowds  out  of  the  mud  during  a  rainy 
spell.  _ 


^Between  1840  and  1850,  I 
•  all  the  work  on  the  Cumberla 
Railroad  was  done  with  three  engines.  I 
remember  the  “Bob  Morris’’  the  “Nick 
Biddle”  and  a  freight  engine,  which  may 
have  had  a  name,  but  if  it  had,  I  ha' 
forgotten  it.  There  were  two  passen 
trains  each  way,  and  barring  the 
stops  at  the  mail  stations,  they  made  g; 
time.  Early  in  the  Fifties,  two  beautifu 
little  engines,  the  “Jenny  Lind,”  and  the' 
“Pioneer,”  which  in  these  days  of  six-foot 
driving  wheels  would  look  like  mere  toys, 
were  put  on  the  track,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  made  the  trips  between  Cham- 
bersburg  and  Harrisburg  on  about  th 
same  schedule  as  that  of  trains  at  th 
day.  The  trains,  however  were  much 
lighter;  the  heavy  palace  cars  were  yet  | 
unknown.  The  “Enterprise”  and  ti 
“Boston,”  engines  a  size  larger  thari  t 
“Jenny  Lind,”  began  their  running  ca¬ 
reer  about  1853. 

The  first  big  freight  engine  that,  1  re¬ 
member  of  was  the  William  Penn,  which 
may  still  be  on  the  road.  Its  capacity  for 
pulling  heavy  loads  was  so  extraordinary, 
that  people  used  to  count  the  number 
ears  in  the  long  trains,  as  they  we: 
through  town.  When  the  road  was  e: 
tended  to  Hagerstown  in  1860,  a  new  class 
of  passenger  engines  (such  as  the  “Leo¬ 
pard”  and  the  “Tiger”)  superseded  the 
pretty  little  “Jenny  Linds”  that  had  done 
admirable  service  during  the  preceding  de¬ 
cade.  The  Civil  War  came  on,  and  the 
age  of  light  engines  and  small  cars  wen 
out.  The  transportation  of  troops  and 
supplies  for  the  great  armies  put  the  rail¬ 
roads,  both  as  to  their  tracks  and  motive 
power,  under  a  tremendous  strain.  Every 
thing  had  to  be  made  stronger  to  meet  th  . 
new  conditions. 

Conductor  Linn,  of  the  Cumberland  Val¬ 
ley  Road,  told  me  that  some  five  or  si 
years  ago  he  saw  the  “Bob  Morris”  a: 
the  “Leopard”  at  Santiago,  Cuba.  Whi 
they  were  superseded  by  more  power: 
motors,  they  were  sold  to  a  Santiago  C< 
pany,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  tl 
were  a  part  of  the  railroad  equipment  c<A 
tured  by  Gen.  Shatter’s  army. 

I  cannot  be  certain,  but  I  have  an  i: 
pression  that  between  1840  and  1850, 
least  one  of  the  passenger  trains  on 
Cumberland  Valley  road  made  a  trip  ( 
Sunday.  In  the  summer  of  1849,  a  c 
jumped  the  track  as  it  was  coming  aroun 
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made  a  little  excursion  into  the 
tin  of  practical  philanthropy,. but  with 
indifferent-  success.  With  all  his 
.us,  he  did  not  understand  human 
ature.  He  owned  several  squares  of 
ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  and 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  do  some¬ 
thing  towards  improving  the  condition  of 
;be  working  classes,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  profitable  investment  for  himself, 
by  building  houses  on  these  lots  and  leas¬ 
ing  them  at  a  moderate  rent  to  poor  people. 
He  owned  some  $300,000  worth  of  Balti¬ 
more  City  stocks,  which  he  sold,  and  used 
the  money  in  building  houses  on  a  plan  of 
his  own. 

These  houses  are  destitute  of  any  archi¬ 
tectural  ornament,  but  are  solid  and  com¬ 
fortable,  and,  under  ordinary  conditions 
would  have  been  readily  taken  by  the 
class  of  people  for  whom  they  were  intend¬ 
ed.  But,  as  it  was,  they  stood  empty  and 
tenantless  until  after  the  builder's  death. 
He  had  certain  ideas  about  domestic  econ¬ 
omy  and  modes  of  living  in  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  might  have  occupied  his  houses 
‘did  not  concur.  There  was  a  code  of 
rules  relating  to  the  disposal  of  ashes  and 
waste  matter  from  the  kitchen,  and  to  the 
equities  that  were  to  be  maintained  among 
.e  tenants  of  each  floor,  attached  to  the 
rses,  to  which  the  average  renter  would 
mt  subscribe.  There  are  poor  people 
r  who  take  much  delight  in  being  untidy, 
and  any  regulation  which  would  impose 
^laborious  cleanliness  on  them  would  be 
[regarded  as  rank  tyranny.  Mr.  Winans 
/supposed  that  his  code  would  change  the 
\  ingrained  habits  and  tendencies  of  people 
I  of  different  nationalities  and  varying  de- 
I  grees  of  culture.  The  long  rows  of  empty 
:  uouses  demonstrated  the  utter  futility  of 
attempting  to  improve  tenants  by  intro- 
lucing  moral  obligations  into  rent  con¬ 
tracts. 

_After  the  death  of  Mr.  Winans,  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  sold  the  “model”  houses,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  deserted  blocks  were  teem¬ 
ing  with  tenants.  As  soon  as  the  Winans 
domestic  code  was  out  of  the  way,  the 
houses  were  eagerly  sought  by  the  people 
who  wanted  to  live  in  their  own  way  m 
dwellings  suitable  to  their  circumstances. 
•i-S  a  theologian  and  philanthropist  the 
great  invent  m  was  not  a  success.  He  left 
a  comfortable  fortune,  probably  three-quar- 
“”3  of  a  million  dollars,  but  his  sons  great- 
excelled  him  m  the  art  of  getting 
Thomas,  who  did  not  long  survive 
leather,  Lad  stored  away  four  or  five 
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-^cord  of  the  'ih 
fifteen  or  twenty  * 
mos  wore  nearly 
There  was 


|  minions  ofllollars,  and  his  younger  brol 
j  er,  who  recently  died  in  England,  is 
;  ported  to  have  left  twice  as  much.  Thomas/fiS' 

)  was  rated  a  strong  Southern  symjJhthizeryry  well.  It  was 
(during  the  war,  but  he  had  the  prudence  o  Roman  letters; 
j  to  invest  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  in  United 
I  States  bonds.  His  political  svmpthies  did  ,  .  i 
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not  get  the  hotter  of  his  business  sagacity.  bouse  was  ^ 
Jonathan  Knight,  the  first  chief  engineer  dgo.  My  going 


as 


of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  who  assisted  1832  to  1830 
in  solving  many  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  the  early  railroad  period,  be-  ‘“s 

took  himself  to  farming  after  he  saw  the  &  stars  fell, 
new  system  of  transportation  fairly  inaug-  llaimed  to  have  . 


urated.  Be  lived  in  Eayette  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1854,  the  Know 
Nothings  elected  him  to  Congress  from  the 
district  composed  of  Fayette,  Greene  and 
Washington  Counties.  He  was  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate,  in  1856,  but  was 
defeated.  I  saw  him  at  a  mass  meeting  in 
the  autumn  of  1856,  and  was  greatlv 
impressed  with  his  Quaker  garb  and  be’- 
nevolent  face.  He  bore  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  pictures  of  William  Penn 
that  used  to  appear  in  the  school  histories. 

J.  P.  M. 


eir  back  yards. 
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(FOURTH  PAPER.  ) 


Written  tor  Tbe  Siiippensburg  News. 


i.  Before  I  drop  my  early  recollections  of 
the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad,  I  will 
say  that  thero  was  practically  no  depot  in  b  and 
Shippensburg  before  1860.  Prior  to  1850  ;he  moreadvanc' 
there  were  no  ticket  offices.  Passengers  ould  bo  well  if 
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paid  their  fare  to  the  conductor  after  they 
got  on  the  train.  There  were  no  baggage 
cheeks.  Trunks  were  put  on  the  street  as 
near  the  baggage  car  as  practable,  and 
were  lifted  into  the  car  either  by  the 
owners,  or  the  hotel  porters.  Chalkmarks 
answered  very  well  for  cheeks.  In  those 
days,  every  piece  of  baggage  bore  the 
name  of  the  owner,  and,  in  fact,  there 
was  no  other  way  of  identifying  it.  The 
trains  coming  np  from  the  east  stopped  at 
the  Black  Bear  Hotel,  and  those  coming 
down  from  Chambersburg  stopped  in  front 
of  the  Union  Hotel,  (now  the  Sherman 
House.)  There  was  abundant  time  for 
the  passengers  to  get  on  and  off  as  the 
trains  waited  for  the  changing  of  the 
mails. 

The  postal  clerk  and  the  route  agent 
are  .not  associated  with  the  early  railroad 
period.  The  mail  bags  were  carried  in 
the  baggage  car,  and  were  delivered  to 
the  postmasters  by  the  baggage  master. 
The  postmaster  was  usually  standing  by 
the  track,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
train.  He  shouldered  the  mail  bag,  car¬ 
ried  it  to  the  post  office,  (which  was 
sometimes  a  hundred  yards  distant) 
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(THIRD  PAPER. 

Written  tor  The  Shippensbuug  News. 

Going  back  to  the  early  experiments  in  ! 
railroading,  it  is  a  historical  tact  that  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company,  the  pioneer 
in  the  field  of  invention,  tried  the  flange 
on  the  outside  of  the  wheel,  and  this 
method  of  keeping  the  car  on  the  track 
'  was  supposed.to  have  considerable  merit. 
At  first  the  axles  were  made  fast  to  the 
body  of  the  car,  and  the  wheels  turned  on 
spindles,  after  the  manner  of  carriage 
wheels. 

The  tremendous  problem  that  con¬ 
fronted  the  railroad  world  was  how  to  get 
around  curves,  and  this  was  solved  mainly 
by  two  men:  Ross  Winans,  a  New  Jersey 
farmer  with  a  talent  for  mechanical  in- 
I  vention,  who  came  to  Baltimore  and  set 
up  a  shop  for  building  engines,  and 
Jonathan  Knight,  a  Quaker  school  teacher, 
who  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  in  its  infant  days.  Mr. 
Winans  invented  the  method  of  mounting 
ears  on  four-wheeled  trucks,  with  a  king¬ 
bolt  holding  the  car  in  place,  and  journals 
and  side  bearings,  very  much  as  they  now 
exist  This  was  a  long  step  in  the  right  l 
dhection,  and  when  it  was  discovered 
that  a  car  wheel  should  not  be  the  section 
of  a  plain  cylinder,  but  that  it  should  be 
the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  with  the  smaller 
diameter  on  the  outside,  railroad  trans¬ 
portation  leaped  from  its  experimental 
stage,  as  it  were,  with  a  mighty  bound, 
and  became  an  established  fact. 

Mr.  Knight  was  a  good  mathematician, 
and  he  may  have  evolved  the  true  for¬ 
mula  from  certain  inherent  properties 
of  the  cone  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
but  the  late  Benjamin  Benson,  who  learn¬ 
ed  the  trade  of  machinist  with  Mr,  Winans 
while  these  experiments  were  going  on, 
and  lived  in  his  family,  told  me  that  -a 
flour  barrel,  rolling  down  a  pair  qf  skids, 
furnished  the  real,  practical  solution  of 
the  problem.  Everybody  who  has  seen  a 
flour  barrel  roll  down  a  pair  of  skids, 
knows  that  it  will  not  leave  the  track,  and 
this  is  not  because  there  is  a  big  bump  in 
the  middle  that  holds  it  in  place,  for  if 
we  bore  a  hole  in  the  center  of  eae[i  head 
of  the  barrel,  and  put  a  stick  through,  we 
may  cut  out  the  middle  section  and  throw 
it  away  and  the  end  sections,  held  to- 
|  gether  by  the  axle,  will  roll  down  the 
;  track  as  before.  This  rude  model  of  a 
.  pair  of  car  wheels  will  adapt  itself  to 


whatever  curves  and  inepualitie 
encounter. 

As  we  are  whirled  along  at  th) 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  swing 
curves  with  an  occasional  jolt  that 
gests  danger  to  nervous  people,  we 
not  imagine  that  it  is  the 
the  drivers  of  the  engine,  and  on  the 
wheels  that  is  keeping  qs  on  the 
It  is  the  two  cones  that  are  cons 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  conditions 
the  track  and  revolving  on  the  larger  < 
smaller  diameter  alternately,  as  the  trac 
curves  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Tt 
flange  is  only  an  additional  safe-g 
and,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  en 
and  cars  will  not  leave  the  track,  even 
there  are  no  flanges  on  the  wheels. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
tia,  the  tendency  of  the  train  is  to  go 
ward  in  a  straight  line.  When  it  st 
a  curve,  all  the  wheels  on  the  outside 
crowded  against  the  outer  rail  and  revo 
on  their  larger  diameter;  consequent! 
they  get  over  more  linear  space  in  tb 
same  time  than  the  wheels  on  <,_j  ins! 
of  the  curve,  for  their  flanges  have  be 
pulled  away  from  the  rail,  and  they 
revolving  on  their  small  diameter, 
on  the  inside,  however,  they  have  a  st 
distance  to  travel,  so  that  the  loss  ca 
by  revolving  on  the  small  end  of  the 
is  exactly  made  up  by  the  gain  on 
shorter  curve.  The  principle  of  comp 
sation  is  very  easy  and  simple  to  us,  bi 
it  took  the  railroad  pioneers  several  yeai 
to  discover  it. 

Mr.  Winans  was  quite  an  aged 
when  I  first  saw  him,  and  was  livin 
retirement.  Like  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
dealing  with  the  most  profound  probler 
iu  physics  during  the  years  of  his  activ 
life,  he  betook  himself  to  the  study 
theology  in  his  old  age,  and  wrote 
more  books  on  religious  subjects. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  mathematical,  geo 
rical  and  astronomical  theorems 
knowD  to  every  school  boy,  not  op ■' 
in  a  million  has  read  his  treatise  on 
Prophecies,  or  even  knows  that  he 
such  a  book.  The  Winans  car-tr 
journals  and  other  fundamental  and 
mentary  appliances  for  moving  railr 
trains  enter  into  our  ev-  .y  day  ea 
iences,  but  what  man  '  (outside  of 
newspaper  offices)  ever  heard  of  the  lit' 
book  which  Mr.  Winans  published  at  < 
own  expense  some  twenty-five  years 
—  "One  Religion — Many  Creeds.” 


bool  home. 


merly  Sarah  McElwain,  a i  _ _ 

W.  North,  also  of  Newville,  aio  rtfo. 
Capt.  North  at  that  time  was  my  most 
i  intimate  friend.  I  would  go  home  with 
j  him  and  stay  all  night  and  he  would  do 
(the  same  with  mo.  His  brother,  Major 
!  North,  who  died  a  few  years  ago  at  Mer- 
cersburg,  was  the  first  person  with  whom 
I  transacted  business.  I  purchased  an 
old  Barlow  knife  from  him  for  ono  pen¬ 
ny  and  it  was  dear  at  that  for  the  spring 
walrlroken  out. 

j  The  old  families  of  that  locality  haye 
j  all  died  off  or  scattered,  the  Stewards, 
ithe  McElwains,  the  Mathers,  the  Christ- 
lliebs,  the  Railings. 

About  1832,  I  think,  this  school  was 
j  discontinued-  and  I  commenced  to  go  to 
I  school  at  Steen’s  School  House  which 


i  was  located  about  two  miles  west  of  where 


j  Heberlig  post  office  now  is,  not  far  from 
!  the  Hopewell  line.  It  was  not  exactly  on 
|  the  road  which  leads  from  Heberlig  to  i 
j  Shippensburg,  but  about  a  mile  to  the 
I  right  of  that  road  and  on  a  road  that  leads 
:  from  what  is  now  the  Bridgewater  School 
House  to  the  mountain.  The  house  ! 
j  stood  on  the  corner  of  a  farm  belonging 
i to  William  Stevenson  and  his  two  sisters. 
The  family  were  generally  known  by  the 
tamo  of  Steen  and  the  school  house  was 


always  called  Steen’s  School  House. 
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Why  they  or  it  should  have  been  called 
so  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  They  were 
Scotch  Irish,  well-to-do  and  very  respec- 
,  tablo  people.  The  school  house  was* 
'  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  this  side  the 
former  building  and  was  of  neither 
1  Corinthian,  Greek  or  Roman  architecture, 
|butof  a  style  that  was  peculiarly  its 
jown.  It  was  Dearly  square,  built  of  hewn 
logs  and  was  about  eight  and  a  half  or 
nine  feet  high  from  floor  to  joists.  The 
joists  were  also  hewn  and  on  top  of  them 
were  laid  logs  split  in  halves,  the  split 
down  and  the  crevices  filled  with  smaller 
'  pieces  and  on  top  of  this  was  six  or  eight 
inches  of  yellow  clay.  The  north  gable 
was  weatberboarded,  but  the  other  end 
.  was  partly  open.  The  windows  were  not 
arched  but  were  plain  long  windows  ex¬ 
pending  nearly  around  the  four  sides  of 
the  house  and  only  one  eight  by  ten  pare 
of  glass  in  height.  The  writing  dorks 
were  arranged  along  the  walls  and  made 
bv  driving  large  wooden  pins  into  the 
logs  and  laying  planks  on  the  logs.  The 
planks  were  of  two-inch  antique  oak 
elaborately  carved— ^ith  tho  boy’s  jack 
knives.  It  would  hardly  have  boon  neces- 


JfsarTto  have  kept  any  record  of  the 
pupils  of  that  school  for  fifteen  or  twenty  ,  a 
years  previous,  for  thoir  names  wore  nearly 
all  engraved  on  the  desks.  There  was 
one  which  I  remember  very  well.  It  was 
beautifully  carved  in  large  Roman  letters;! 
it  was  J.  Morrow. 

Of  the  date  at  which  this  house  was 
built  I  have  no  knowledge.  My  going 
to  school  there  was  from  1832  to  1830  as 
I  well  remember  that  I  was  attending 
there  in  1833  at  tho  time  the  stars  fell, 
for  some  of  tho  bo-j  s  claimed  to  have 
found  some  stars  in  their  back  yards. 

The  buildiDg  was  quite  an  old  looting 
one  at  that  time.  I  continued  to  go  thero 
until  after  the  free  schools  had  gone  into 
operation.  Free  school  was  held  In  this 
old  house  at  least  one  session  and  then  a 
house  was  built  farther  down  the  stream 
at  the  place  now  called  Bridgewater.  I 
do  not  remember  any  teachers  who  taught  . 
there  except  the  Lusks,  Robert  and  his  j 
brother  Lewis.  The  course  of  iustrac-  I 
tion  was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  j 
the  present  day,  hut  we  got  along  all  the 


tho  New  . 


same.  Our  text  books  wero 
England.  Primer,  Byerly’s  Spelling 
Book,  pike’s  Arithmetic  and  the.  New; 
Testarrilmt  and  Bible  for  the  more  advanc¬ 
ed  scalars.  I  think  it  would  bo  well  if 
ible  were  read  more  in  the  schools 
to-Jay.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many 
io  have  gone  through  the  schools  who, 
they  were  asked  to  tell  in  what  part  of 
the  scribtures  you  would  fiud,  “In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  t>, 
and  the  earth,”  would  not  ho  able  to 
'  tell. 

I  suppose  not  many  of  your  readers 
ever  saw  the  New  Eogland  Primei.  It 
was  a  small  book  with  paper  cover 
and  contained  the  alphabet,  a  few  simple 
words  in  spelling,  several  nursery  hymns 
and  the  child’s  prayer  which  John  Quin- 
y  Adams  said  in  his  old  age  he  had  no 
recollection  of  ever  going  to  bed  without 
repeating  : 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep 
I  pray  thee.  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep, 


If  I  should  die  before  I  wake 
I  pray  thee,  Lord,  itiy  soul  to  take. 

It  also  contained  the  account  of  the 
burning  of  John  Regers  at  Smithfieid 
with  the  picture  of  his  wife  and  nino 
small  children.  It  also  contained  tho 


Shorter  Catechism,  as  tho  community  was 
composed  of  Presbyterians  and  Soccdors. 
It  was  tho  custom  at  tho  end  of  every 
week  to  recite  the  Shorter  Catechism  anf 
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...n  vary  few  scholar?  of  tea  years' 
ji  ago  who  were  not  able  to  recite  it  from  I 
What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?”  to,! 
hat  docs  the  conclusion  to  the  Lord’s!.' 
yer teach  us?”  At  the  present  time! 
his  would  be.  called  sectarianism.  Then! 
the  free  schools  had  not  gone  into  opera-  ij 
Hion  and  thc-.patrons  wore  in  fayor  of  it.  fv 
There  are  severs;  of  my  old  school!: 
mates  living  whom  I  can  recall.  Robortj: 
«iBarr,  of  Newburg,  a  brottiar  of  Hugh 
Barr  the  Carlisle  hardware  merchant; 
'several  of  Robert  Barr’s  sisters;  Mrs.! 
James  Day  id  son,  near  Mt.  Rock;  Joseph  j 
■  Knettie,  of  Mechanicslvarg;  W.  Hains, 
blacksmith,  of  Frankford ;  J.  M.  Ral-t 
stOD,  cf  Mechaaicsburg;  B.  Whistler,  of! 
Newville;  and  Mrs.  LuoyWoodbinn  of 
NewviUo. 

The  house  stood  ort  the  side  of  a  hill! 
and  of  course  fcho  drainage  was  perfect  as  hr 
every  heavy  rain  swept  all  the  flBfo  down 
into  the  road.  The  ventilation  was  also 
good.  Crevices  around  tho  door  and) 
windows  with  au  occasional  chunk  of  i 
mortar  knocked  out  between  tho  logs  loth 
in  plenty  of  fresh  air.  We  had  excellent 
water,  fhero  was  one  spring  of  slate 
water  at  tho  foot  of  the  hill  and  another 
not  far  up  in  the  meadow  which  came  up 
out  of  an  old  gum  stump.  The  gum: 
stump  spring  was  strongly  Impregnated  j 
with  sulphur,  biit  the  wator  was  as  clear 
as  crystal,  perfectly  pure  and  altogether 
free  of  microbes;  at  least  it  did  not  con¬ 
tain  any  of  those  vicious  ones  which  the 
doctors  are  finding  at  present  in  every 
atroam  of  water  in  tho  country. 

I  :  hv  D.  R. 
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The  “Cnraberlaml  Hornets,”  a  Silver; 

Spring  Soldier  Company. 

Mr.  Editor; — 

Sometime  ago,  you  asked 
ia  the  columns  of  the  Volunteer  for  in-; 
^formation  relative  to  a  military  company1 
known  as  tho  Silver  Spring  Rides,  with  a1 
view  of  collecting  local  history.  Think- 
V  'possibly  that  the  following  in  refer- 
* V"-  •  •  ■  - —  - 

A-  •  fe-.r  ■:&  v.v  .  -Jte- 


enco  to  another  militia  company  in  Silver! 
Spring  township,  may  be  of  interest  to 
yon,  I  cheerfully  give  it,  and  you  may; 
publish  it  if  you  so  desire. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  say,  a  militia 
company  was  organized  in  Silver  Spring 
township  sometime  prior  to  tho  year  1816 
and  during  the  different  times  of  enlist¬ 
ments.  The  company  was  composed  of 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  men,  among 
which  the  names  of  the  following  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  township  can  be  recalled: 

William  Boor, 

Henry  Gregor. 
Nicholson  Boor, 
George  Bobb, 

Jacob  Witsomh, 
Bepjami  a  Witcomb, 
William  Walker, 
Christ.  Musselman, 
David  Brenizer, 
Christian  Bishop, 
Joseph  Bishop, 
Samuel  Senseman, 
- Hickernell. 

The  last  two  persons  are  still  living  in 
Mtcbanicsburg,  Pa.,  and  are  tbe  only 
prisons  living  that  belonged  to  this  com¬ 
pany. 

The  first  captain  that  we  have  any  ao-j 
count  of  was  Jacob  Witcomb,  the  secoudj 
was  John  Zimmerman,  and  Jacob  Gregor} 
was  tho  third. 

At  the  time  the  company  was  mustered! 
out,  which  was  about  1833,  Michael  Kost! 
was  captain;  Nicholson  Boor,  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  but  the  name  of  the  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant  cannot  now  be  recalled.  Chxistaiu 
•  Bishop  was  orderly  sergeant. 

The  music  consisted  of  abassdium, 
fife,  two  cornets,  cymbals  and  a  tiiangle.j 

Jacob  Boor  aud  David  Brene’zer  played; 
the  comets;  Jacob  Leidig,  tho  cymbals,] 
and  Henry  Boor,  the  base  drum. 

The  unifoim  was  rather  a  shewy  affair,; 
and  consisted  of  blue  pantaloons  and  blue 
coat.  The  front  of  tbe  coat  was  worked 
with  braid,  and  red  epaulette,  a  red  sash 
worn  and  was  about  six  inches  wide, 
bound  with  black  tape  or  braid,  tho  end 
hav. eg  twelve  rolls  of  black  sewing  silk 
fur  fringe  and  was  wom  from  the  right 
shoulder  to  the  left  hip  and  secured  by  a 
bright  red  belt.  The  cap  was  made  of 
stiff  leather,  with  a  large  shield  in  front, 
icovered  with  bear  sk:n,  with  the  fur  on, 
having  a  large  brass  spread  eagle  in  the 
center,  with  the  lotto's  C.  H,  an  abbrevi¬ 
ation  for  “Cumberland  Hornets,”  by 
which  name  this  militia  company  was 


Henry  Boor, 

Jacob  Gregor, 
George  Lantz, 
Michael  Leidig, 
Jacob  Be  ar, 
Samuel  Witcomb, 
John  Hoover, 

Day  id  Scarlet, 
George  Longsdorf, 
John  Zimmei  man, 
John  Bishop, 
Michael  Kost, 
Jacob  Leidig, 
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that  lime  was  another  broad  belt  ot 
timber  which  bordered  it  from  the  iarin 
now  owned  by  James  Anguey  southward 
to  near  the  ConodoguinoA  Northward 
and  eastward  the  out^d  view  was  un¬ 
obstructed  to  a  considerable  distance  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  the  farm,  and  so  also 
I  in  direction  of  and  across  the  Creek,  but 
j  in  ever'1  other  direction  one  could  neither 
I  see  out  from  nor  in  to  the  place. 

A  ravine  extending  from  near  the  center 
of  the  farm  westward  until  it  meets 
Deemy’s  Run,  divided  the  wood  on  the 
i  western  end  of  the  farm  into  two  sections. 

I  That  which  lay  to  the  north  of  this  ravine 

consisted  almost  exclusively  of  pine,  many 

of  the  trees  being  tall  and  straight  and 
quite  suitable  for  building  timber,  lo 
the  south  of  this  ravine  the  timber  was 
mostly  of  oak  and  spruce  and  so  dense 
i  that  even  in  bright  mid  day  the  wood  was 
(quite  gloomy.  Some  of  the  large  old 
!  oak  trees  were  hollow  and  these  were  the 
(abodes  of  great  owls  which  on  damp 
nights  would  meet  in  convention  in  that 
gloomy  forest  and  try  to  out-hoot  each 
other.  Their  doleful  bootings  were  terri- 
j  Tying  to  my  timid  child  nature  and  on 
1  night  owl  nights  I  hardly  ventured  out 
-j doors  although  the  owls  were  fully  two 
|  fields  breadth  away.  Sometimes  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  wood  in  the  daytime 
these  wild-eyed  creatures  would  be  out 
hand  the  sight  of  them  would  frighten  me. 

\  The  belt  of  wood  on  the  southern  edge 
of  the  farm  was  of  a  different  character. 
'The  timber  was  almost  entirely  of  hickory 
jand  oak  and  many  of  the  trees  were  very 
large  and  also  very  old.  At  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  wood,  where  it  boardered  on 
i  the  road  which  there  runs  due  north  and 
( south,  a  camp  meeting  was  annually  held 
(about  forty- fiye  years  ago  and  I  well  re¬ 
member  seeing  traces  of  it  on  the  trees. 
v  (Some  of  them  had  pins  drove  into  them; 

others  bore  marks  of  having  boards  nail- 
i  jed  against  them  while  still  others  were 
B  barked  by  horses.  Down  towards  the 
\  westward  end  the  timber  was  dense  and 
the  wood  more  gloomy.  From  this  por- 
5  tion  of  the  main  ravine  several  small 
:  ravines  open  northward  into  the  farm  and 
r  I  these  side  ravines  then  were  also  wooded 
laud  helped  to  give  the  landscape  the  ap- 
•  pearance  of  being  nearly  all  wood. 

The  squirrel,  the  oppossum  and  the 
raccoon  were  at  home  here.  These  ani¬ 
mals  were  then  very  numerous.  The 
raccoons  would  invade  our  cornfields  and 
to  track  them  where  the  ground  was  soft 


bool  house,  like  nearly  an  tut 
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laud  to  find  where  they  had  gnawed  the  ^ 
corn  was  a  common  thing.  Upon  a  cer- > 
tain  occasion  an  older  sister  and  I  drove 
the  cattle  and  hogs  through  this  deep 
wood  to  pasture.  It  was  late  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  gray  and  pine  squirrels,  too  — 
numerous  to  count,  scampered  in  all  di- 
rections.  They  were  so  plentiful  that 
only  the  very  large  ones  received  special  . 
attention  irom  us.  On  reaching  the  end 
of  the  wood  my  sister  told  me  she  saw  a 
squirrel  as  large  as  Pink — Pink  was  our 
houso  dog— run  up  a  large  shellbaik  tree. 
That  was  a  bigger  one  than  any  I  had 
seen.  One  morning,  about  a  week  after- 
I  wards,  a  hunter  came  to  our  barn,  where 
we  were  threshing,  and  said  he  had  chas 
ed  a  raccoon  up  a  hickory  tree  in  that 
wood  and  would  like  permission  to  cut 
down  the  tree.  Permission  was  granted  | 
him  and  borrowing  our  ax  he  went  and 
felled  the  tree  and  got  out  of  its  hollow  < 
top  three  large  raccoons  one  of  which  he  )  , 
gave  us  for  the  loan  of  the  ax  and  the 
privilege  of  cutting  down  the  tree.  The , 
next  time  my  sister  went  through  the 
j  wood  she  found  that  the  tree  which  the,  ) 
hunter  had  cut  down  and  got  the  rac¬ 
coons  out  of  was  the  same  tree  up  which 

she  had  seen  the  large  squirrel  run.  . 

And  there  were  snakes  on  that  farm  in 
j  those  days  as  well  as  owls  and  squirrels  ; 
'and  raccoons;  Biacksuakes  were  espeei-  ' 
ally  plentiful  and  to  me  were  even  more 
terrifying  than  the  owls  In  plowing 
the  hillsides  down  towards  the  Creek  my 
father  would  plow  up  their  nests  which 
sometimes  contained  quite  a  number  of 
|  eggs.  These  we  always  destroyed  with  a 
|  sort  of  triumphant  pleasure  so  they 
wouldu’t  hatch  and  produce  more 
snakes.  When  yet  too  little  to  be  of 
any  assistance  but  big  enough  to  be  in 
the  way  of  more  useful  people,  I  was  on 
one  of  those  hills  one  sunny  day  while 
the  plowing  was  going  on.  My  childish 
impulses  led  mo  up  the  hill  to  the  edge  of 
the  field  where  I  attempted  to  climb  a  t 
jhigh  stake-and-rider  fence.  I  was  only 
about  half  way  up  when  a  huge  black- 
snake  on  the  other  side  uncoiled  itself 
with  a  hiss,  rattling  the  dead  leaves  in  a 
way  that  convinced  me  that  it  meant 
business  that  was  of  considerable  conse- 
Iquence  to  me.  With  a  shudder  and  a 
shriek  I  sprang  off  the  fence  and  ran  half 
way  down  the  hill  befqre  I  stopped.  As 
Isoou  as  I  managed  to  stop  shuddering 
I  called  to  my  father  who  was  plow¬ 
ing  on  the  opposite  hillside.  I 
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not  nave  much  time  to  make  calcu¬ 
lations  as  to  the  size  of  the  reptile,  but! 
the  snap-shot  measurement  I  gave  it 
made  it  fully  fifteen  feet  long.  When 
hauling  rye  from  the  adjoininiDg  field 
during  tho  following  harvest  another 
blacksuako  just  about  as  largo  ran  from 
under  a  shock  not  a  stone’s  throw  from 
,  where  I  had  waked  up  ils  mate  when 
climbing  the  fence.  If  my  recollection 
serves  me  correctly  both  these  snakes 
were  killed  by  my  father  and  the  men 
in  his  employ. 

Upon  another  occasion  I  was  trudgiug 
barefooted  after  tho  wagon  in  the  meadow 
.  down  at  the  creek.  I  think  my  father 
and  the  men  were  hauling  in  wheat,  or 
■  may  be  oats.  The  stubbles  and  grass 
were  high  and  I  was  peremptorily  order¬ 
ed  to  “get  out,  there  might  be  snakes 
around .”  I  started  for  the  fence  but  had 
not  gone  over  three  or  four  rods  when  a 
blacksnake’s  head  popped  up  out  of  the 
stubbie  and  grast  just  ahead  of  me.  I 
promptly  sounded  an  alarm  for  help  and 
it  came  and  the  snake  was  killed.  I 
Yen  got  out  of  the  meadow  and  for  some 
time  stayed  out  of  it.  We  had  a  white 
'  bull  dpg  named  “Lion”  that  took  great 
,  delight  in  killing  these  snakes  and  was  a  | 
howling  success  at  it.  He  would  rush 
upon  them  like  a  flash  and  seldom  miss 
catching  them.  V/hen  once  he  had  good 
hold  of  them  he  would  shake  them 
|  that  the  pieces  would  fly  in  all  directions 
and  we  would  have  to  hurry  out  of  range 
|  to  escape  getting  hit.  In  hunting  along 
tho  fences  for  berries  or  rambling  over 
theitills  for  any  purpose  iu  suake  time 
we  always  felt  safer  when  “Lion”  was 
along. 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  Deemy’sllun 
there  was  a  fish  dam  in  the  creek.  ThiS| 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  some  persons  would 
r'epair  and  put  a  fish  basket  in  tho  angle 
of  it  to  trap  the  eels  and  fish  as  the  fall 
floods  drove  them  down  stream.  A  short 
distance  bolow  this  dam  1  did  my  first 
fishing.  It  was  after  harvest  and  my! 

.  father  was  plowing  in  the  meadow  and 
would  occasionally  leave  his  team  rest 
and  como  out  to  the  fence  to  show  rre| 
how  to  bait  my  hook  and  see  what  proj 
gressl  was  making.  1  had  supurb  luck. 

tl  that  day  caught  a  string  of  fish  as  long 
as  my  arm — that  is  the  string  was  that! 
— *  long.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  sun  fish1 
j  and  big  ones,  too.  In  fact  I  can’t  re- 
■5  member  of  ever  iu  my  life  seeing  bigger 
sunflsb.  Sixteen  years  afterwards  I  came 
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.from  Aspinwall  to  New  York  on  a  laigo 
ocean  steamship  and  in  sailing  along  in 
tho  Gulf  Stream  tho  porpoises  would 
tumble  and  chase  after  each  other  a 
short  distanco  out  from  tho  vessel.  I 
used  to  while  away  the  time  sitting  upon 
the  forward  part  of  the  deck  and  watch 
them  dart  through  the  green  ocean 
waters.  Once  in  a  while  seme  would 
come  close  up  to  the  prow  of  the  ship 
and  I  got  good  views  of  them.  Theyf 
also  were  large  fishes  but  were  no  match 
to  the  first  sun  fish  I  took  from  tho  Con- 
odoguinet  creek  along  by  the  old  Huston , 
farm  in  Silyer  Spring  township. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  iu  my 
youth  that  I  distinctly  remember  and 
will  always  remember.  Now  there  is  one 
spot  on  that  memorable  farm  that  I  wish  i 
to  especially  impress  upon  the  reader’s! 
miud.  It  is  an  old  grave  yard  located  in 
.  the  northwestern  part  of  the  farm.  When 
I  first  learned  to  know  it  it  was  well  in! 
the  midst  of  the  tall  pices  which  chiellyl 
composed  the  north  end  of  the  belt  of 
woods  that  bordered  the  western  end  of 
the  farm.  Wo  sometimes  went  to  itj 
through  the  field  which  lay  to  the  east  of  | 
it  and  had  to  climb  a  worm  fence  and  go 
yet  through  a  strip  of  wood  before  reach¬ 
ing  it.  It  was  then  enclosed  by  a  strong 
post  fence  and  outside  and  inside  of  the| 
fence  tho  ground  was  littered  with  the 
spines  and  cones  of  the  pine  trees  which  i 
surrounded  and  overshadowed  it.  I  used 
to  visit  it  before  I  could  read  and  apply! 
my  little  knowledge  of  letters  hard  at 
trying  to  decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombstones  and  lean  something  of  the 
people  who  were  buried  there.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  too,  how  startingly  bright  tho  white 
head  stones  appeared  through  tho  intense¬ 
ly  green  pine  foliage  of  the  wood;  audj 
that,  associated  with  the  bootings  of  the  | 
big  night  owls  which  dwelt  iu  tho  other! 
end  of  the  wood,  just  across  the  ravine,  j 
promoted  iu  me  a  reverence  for  Pine  Hill! 
Grave  Yard  which  has  never  left  me. 
Some  months  ago  I  paid  the  place  a  yisit 
and  found  the  conditions  there  decidedlyi 
changed.  The  big  pine  wood  bad  shrunk 
to  a  little  fringe  of  scrawny  trees  down 
by  the  edge  of  the  steep  hill  and  left  the 
grave  yard  quite  a  distance  up  in  a  clover 
field.  It  is  still  enclosed  by  a  post  fence| 
but  the  enclosure  seemed  only  about  half 
the  size  it  was  in  the  days  of  my  early! 
childhood.  Tho  ground  enclosed  was  ovor-L 
grown  with  bushes  and  briars  and  enough 
of  only  two  tomb  stones  remained  to  read  I 


thereon  to  whom  they  belonged.  Proba¬ 
bly  in  a  few  years  more  Pme  Hill  Graye 
Yard  will  have  gone  entirely  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  and  I  hasten  it  into  print  so  that 

its  memory  may  be  kept  green. 

In  a  subsequent  article  I  purpose  tell- 
ling  the  reader  who  some  of  the  people 
j  were  who  were  buried  there.  If  these 
lines  fall  under  the  observation  of  any 
I  persons  who  have  in  their  possession  any 
!  knowledge  of  any  of  them,  which  they 
S  think  should  go  upon  record,  they  will 
|  confer  a  great  favor  by  sending  it  to 

J.  Zeameti, 
at  Carlisle,  Pa 


/, ,  h  ' 


Date, 


jr  An  Old  We  Ik 

"  In  making  preparations  for  the  new 
Stuart  building  on  West  High  street 
the  workmen  are  closing  over  an  old 
well  which  is  located  immediately  in 
the  rear  of  the  house  lately  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Ege.  This  well  is  forty  feet 
I  deep  and  the  water  in  it  lias  a  depth  of 
twenty -two  feet. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  landmark  be¬ 
ing  one  of  four  wells. which  stood  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  old  stockade  known 
as  Fort  Leather.  The  other  wells  are 
located— one  on  J.  Herman  Hosiers 
property,  one  on  the  General  Biddle 
property  and,  to  make  the  square,  the 
jother  one  must  be  on  the  property  now 
i occupied  by  Mrs.  Sharpe’s  hoarding 
'house. 

!  The  stockade  was  used  as  a  defense 
against  the  Indians  and  at  a  time  when 
Indian  raids  were  feared  the  whole 
i  populace  gathered  within  its  shelter¬ 
ing  walls.  The  necessity  of  good  water 
under  such  circumstances  would  be 
i  great,  hut  why  there  should  be  a  well 
in  each  of  the  four  corners  is  one  of 
the  problems  for  some  one  to  solve. 
Several  of  our  oldest  citizens  remem¬ 
ber  of  the  wells  that  were  inside  of 
the  Fort. 

FromC.  P.  Humrich,  Esq.,  we  obtain 
some  very  reliable  historical  data  taken 
from  the  address  delivered  by  George 
Duffield,  D.  D.,  at  the  centennial  of 
the  Eirst  Presbyterian  church  held  in 
1857. 


In  describing  .Fort  Louther  Dr.  j 
Dudield  gives  the  following :  “Three 
wells  were  sunk  within  the 
line  of  the  fortress,  one  of 
which  was  on  lot  No.  125 ;  another  on 
the  line  of  lots  numbered  109  and  117, 
Ithe  third  on  the  line  between  lots 
.numbered  124  and  116.  This  last  was 
| for  many  years  known  as  the  King  b 
Well.”  Within  this  fort  called  Fort 
Louther”  women  and  children  from 
Green  Spring  end  tire  country  around 
otten  sought  protection  from  the  tom- 
aha wk  of  the  savage  &c.”, 

Mr.  Humrich  says  the  first  well  on  . 
No  125  is  in  the  lot  now  occupied  by  ^ 
the  residence  of  Hon.  J.  H.  Bo®ler. 

That  well  was  abandoned  by  Richard 

Parker  at  the  time  the  residence  was 

built.  It  stands  in  the  back  yard  an 

is  now  arched  over.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  well  is  a  bubbling  or  boiling  spring 
which  is  quite  visible  from  the  o  mi- 

The  well  on  the  line  of  lots  Nos.  109 
and  117  is  on  the  premises  now 
oxupied  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
and  J.  N*  ChoB/tc. 

The  last,  or  “Kings  well”  on  line 
between  lots  Nos.  118  and  124,  as  where 
Marion  Hall  and  the  boarding  hou-e 
now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Sharpe.  This 
well  was  used  to  some  extent  up  until 
the  death  of  Mr.  Eby  and  perhaps 
even  more  recently.  _  ■  — 
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HISTORICAL. 


|  A  Very  Old  School  HoiWin  Silver  Spring* 
Township- —More  About  the  Burtner 
House. 


J,  ZEAMER. 


The  object  of  these  articles  is 

- to  put  on  record  the  facts  already  Rai- 

nered  to  call  out  other  information  con¬ 
cerning  these  old  schools  and  theirtoachers 
and  scholars  and  to  prove  what  is  here  put 
upon  the  record.  Should  the  reader  dis¬ 
cover  that  any  of  the  statements  pub¬ 
lished  are  not  correct,  or  not  S.vcii  W 
sufficient  detail  to  a  complete  undeistand- 


not  have  much  time  to  make  calcu- 

1;  "TTig  oTlhe  subject,  lie  wiifgreauy  omigo  oyt 
comnnmicatiiig  with  the  writer.  To  ho 
t  valuable  history  must  he  correct  and  reli-l 


IN  ALL  probability  the  first  house  regu¬ 
larly  used  for  school  purposes  in 
Silver  Spring  township,  this  coun¬ 
ty,  was  that  which  stood  on  the  eastern 
end  of  the  farm  now  owned  by  Daniel 
Hoy,  and  occupied  by  his  brother,  John 
H.  Hoy.  The  exact  locality  is  about  ono 
"Held's  breadth  south  and  one  field’s 
breadth  cast  of  where  Young’s  Church 
j  on  the  State  Road  now  stands.  Rye  and 
other  grains  sowed  in  that  field  even  yet 
/  mark  the  spot  by  their  ranker  growth. 

(  The  presence  of  pieces  of  mountain  sand¬ 
stone,  which  formed  the  foundation,  also 
mark  the  spot.  The  house  must  have; 
stood  quite  close  to  the  line  of  that  farm  i 
and  the  Hempt  farm,  for  the  indications ! 
seem  to  lap  over  on  to  the  Hempt  farm 
and  Peter  Hempt  recently  informed  me 
that  in  plowing  along  there  when  a  boy 
be  used  to  plow  up  stones  which  old  per- 
sons  said  marked  the  place  where  the  old 
school  house  once  stood. 

Some  weeks  ago,  in  company  with 
John  H.  Hoy  and  others,  I  visited  tho 
place  where  this  ancient  school  house  is; 
said  to  have  been,  and  took  a  good  view 
of  the  spot  and  surroundings  as  they 
present  themselves  at  the  present  day. 
When  that  school  house  was  in  existence 


f  the  Hoy  farm  of  the  present  day  was  the 
*  McHose  farm  and  the  school  was  known 
as  the  McHose  School.  The  name 


McHoso  by  some  is  spelled  McCoe  and 
by  others  McIIoe.  Old  Silver  Spring- 
citizens  from  force  of  habit  make  it 
McCoe.  L’he  records  that  1  have  seen  it 
in  make  it  McIIoe.  To  the  south  of 
where  the  school  house  stood  the  land¬ 
scape  is  broken  and  from  the  foot  of  a 
bank,  out  of  .  some  slaty  limestone  pecu¬ 
liar  to  that  section,  issues  a  spring  of 
excellent  water  which  flows  off  to  the 
south  east.  Near  this  spring  stood  the 
first  buildings  which  belonged  to  the  Mc- 


Hosa  farm,  and 


a  roai — likely  the  first 


road  that  passed  through  that  part  of  the 
township — led  up  through  the  hollow  to1 
the  north  of  the  spring  and  to  tho  south1 
of  the  school  house.  In  1812  William 
McHose,  who  then  owned  tho  farm,  built 
the  large  stone  house  on  the  road  that 
j  extends  through  the  farm  from  north  to  | 
south,  and  the  old  buildings  were  aban¬ 
doned  and  removed.  Not  long  after¬ 
wards  tho  State  Road  was  surycyed  and 
constructed  and  the  old  road  which  led 


_ /Sua laigot, ' 

do  wn’ through  those  fields  was  also  fejn 
doned.  The  school  house  thus  became' 
cut  off,  or  isolated,  and  it  was  finally 
abandoned  by  the  removal  of  the  school 
to  tho  Burtner  House,  which  stood  oae  j? 
field’s  breadth  due  east  and  in  easy  sight 
of  the  spat  where  the  McHose  School  j 
house  stood.  f 

Seventy-five  and  more  years  ago  the 
school  house  on  the  McHoso  farm,  or  the  1 
house  there  used  for  school  purposes,  was 
known  as  the  McHose  School  which1 
name,  all  things  considered,  it  is  best  to  i 
(call  it  in  these  chronicles.  Of  course  af¬ 
ter  seventy-five  years  it  is  hard  to  find 
any  of  the  scholars  of  this  old  school  in 
the  land  of  tho  living.  Several  of  them, 
however,  yet  remain  and  through  the 
kindness  of  mutual  friends  I  have  learned  i 
of  their  whereabouts  and  been  placed  in 
communication  with  them.  The  survi- : 
vors  referred  to  are  Mrs.  Rachel  Ebright,  j 


of  Shreve,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Hetty  Mathison, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Henry  Vogle- 
song,  of  Silver  Spring  township.  The’ 
last-named  still  lives  in  the  vicinity  ofj 
where  this  old  school  once  was  and  l| 
have  the  pleasure  of  sometimes  having1 
pei  sonal  interyiews  with  him  concerning1 
the  experiences  and  observations  of  his! 
younger  days.  Mrs.  Ebrigbt  is  the  wid¬ 
ow  of  John  Ebright,  who  prior  to  1849 1 
was  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  that  part 
of  the  county  and  whose  name  has  already1 
occurred  in  some  of  the  school  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  ! 
the  Volunteer.  She  is  a  daughter  of) 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Fought)J Burtner,  i 
who  lived  many  years  in  the  neighborhood  I 
of  the  old  McHose  School.  She  is  very 
old  but  judging  from  the  amount  of  in-  ! 
formation  she  has  furnished  me  and  the ! 
accuracy  of  it  she  must  be  well  preserved 
and  possess  a  marvelous  memory.  Of 
tho  three  persons  named  Mts.  Mathison 
is  the  oldest,  being  in  her  eighty- eighth 
year.  She  is  a  daughter  of  William  Me- ; 
Hose  who  owned  the  farm  on  which  stood 
the  old  school  house,  and  was  born  on  1 
that  farm  when  the  buildings  yet  stood  1 
near  the  spring  referred  to. 

The  McHose  School  was  then  the  only 
as  well  as  the  first  school  in  Silver  Spring 
township"  north  of  the  Conodoguiuet 
Creek,  a  district  which  now  has  three 
schools  in  it.  It  was  attended  by  scholars  | 
from  as  far  west  as  The  Ridge,  from  as 
far  oast  as  what  is  now  the  Hampden  [ 
township  line  but  was  then' the  Easti 
Pennsb jro’  township  line;  from  the  top  | 


of  its  nearnes" 

Because  Qf 

it  forf  the  mountain  on  the  north  and  from 
the  Creek  on  the  ssuth.  Here  are  some  5 
of  the  families  who  lived  in  tho  district 
and  sent  to  that  school:  The  McIIoss 
lived  where  John  H.  Hoy  now  lives  and 
.  {sent  two  girls  and  two  boys;  they  were 
Elizabeth,  Adam,  George  and  Iletty. 
William  Eckels  then  lived  where  Henry 
Witmer  now  lives  and  sent  two  boys 
and  two  girls,  Isabel,  Margaret,  Jona¬ 
than  and  Nathaniel.  Francis  Eckels 
lived  where  William  Jacobs  now  lives 
and  sent  John  Sprout  and  Francis  E. 
Murdock,  a  nephew.  William  Clendenin 
lived  where  William  and  James  Fought 
now  liye  and  sent  Mary  Murdock.  Hen¬ 
ry  Monasmith  lived  where  John  C. 

Gill  now  iives  and  sent  two  boys.  Sam- 
juel  Waugh  lived  where  Christian  Span-  ' 
gler  now  lives  and  sent  five  girls  and  three 
I  boys,  Mary  Jean,  Nancy,  Samuel,  James, 
William,  Margaret  and  Sally.  John 
Waugh  lived  where  Roland  Wengerd 
now  lives,  formerly  the  John  Gutshall 
farm,  and  sent  one  boy  and  three  girls. 
Jame3  Waugh  lived  on  the  farm  which 
ex-Sheriff  Dixon  now  owns,  where 
;  Wilson  Armstrong  now  lives,  and  sent 
three  boys  and  three  girls.  Martin  Har- 
man  liyed  where  Mrs.  Benjamin  Vogle- 
song  now  lives  and  sent  two  boys;  a  Mr. 
j  Coble  lived  on  the  Leonard  farm,  for- 
imerly  the  Ralston  farm,  and  sent  four 
girls  and  four  boys.  George  Trimble 
liyed  ou  the  farm  now  owned  by  Jacob 
Simmons  and  occupied  by  his  son,  John 
Simmons.,  and  sent  six  boys  .and  three 
girls.  Tho  farm  now  owned  TTy  Samuel 
Voglesong  and  occupied  by  Clayton 
Snell,  and  iormerly  for  a  long  time 
j  known  as  the  Gf*’l  farm,  was  then  oc- 
Jcupied  by  a  Mr.  Bell  who  sent  two  girls. 

•John  Bosler  lived  where  Henry  Vogle- 
1  uOng  now  lives  and  sent  three  boys  and 
one  girl.  The  Voglesongs  lived  where 
Pater  Hempt  now  lives  and  Henry  Vo- 
i  glesong,  one  of  the  survivors  of  this  his¬ 
toric  school,  camo  from  there.  The  farm  ' 
j  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Harry  E. 
Voglesong  was  theu  owned  by  John 
j  Bosler  and  on  it  lived  John  Linicger  who 
sent  two  boys  and  two  girls.  The  farm 
now  occupied  by  James  Stoner,  and 
owned  by  his  mother,  was  then  also 
owned  by  John  Bosler.  On  it  lived  a 
Noss  family  who  sent  five  boys  and  two 
girls  to  the  McHose  school.  George 
Buttorf  then  lived  where  John  E.  Smith 
now  lives  and  sent  John  and  Kate  But- 
jtori  and  John  Duffy.  Jonathan  Hus- 
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of  that  early  clay,  was  mim.  . 
-u.ributions  of  labor  auc'{- 


ton  then  lived  on  the  farm  which  is  now  ^ 
owned  by  James  Angney,  on  which  ‘ 
there  is  a  large  stone  house  where  Sam-  i 
uel  Frownfelter  now  lives.  He  had  five) 
girls  and  three  boys,  three  of  whom,  viz;|: 
William,  Mary  and  Margaret,  went  to-0 
this  school.  Samuel  Huston  lived  where  ..J 
Abraham  Rholand  now  lives,  and  sent 
five  boys,  viz.,  William,  Samuel,  Robert, 
John  and  James.  Judge  John  Clendenin  ’'i 
lived  where  Emanuel  Neidig  now  lives 
and  sent  six  girls  and  two  hoys.  A  f, 
Carothers  family  lived  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  John  Simmons,  formerly  the  1 
Aoram  Keen  ports  farm,  and  from  there 
cams  several  scholars.  The  Walters  lived 
where  Amos  Spangler  now  lives,  and 
from  there  came  five  boys,  viz;  Daniel, 
John,  Joseph,  Jacob  and  Henry.  John 
Miller  lived  tin  top  of  the  mountain  at 
j  Miller’s  Gap  and  sent  two  girls.  Chris-  ■ 
topher  Swiler  lived  where  John  Weave- 
dan  now  lives  and  sent  several  boys 
among  them  being  Christopher  Swiler, 
the  father  of  C.  H.  Swiler  of  Mt.  Rock,1':, 
this  county,  and  probably  also  John  Swi- 
ler  the  lather  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Swiler,  of 
Mechaniesburg  and  J.  II.  Swiler  of 
Salem  Church. 

Tho  scholars  here  enumerated  did  not  ' 
jail  attend  the  school  at  the  same  time  but 
attended  in  course  of  the  years  that  the  t  < 
j  school  was  open  and  within  the  reoollec-Vj 
tion  of  those  still  living.  Nor  must  the-  J 
reader  conclude  that  these  were  all  of  the  I 
scholars  that  went  to  this  school.  There  I 
must  have  been  others  whose  names,  af- 
ter  a  lapse  of  seventy-fiye  years,  are  ’not '  I 
easily  recalled.  These  are  likely  only 
the  ones  who  attended  most  regularly  and 
who  ror  some  reason  were  tho  best  £ 
known.  m 

Among  the  teachers  who  taught  in  the  * 
McHose  house  were  the  following  :  A 
man  named  Kiusloe,  Benjamin  Wood¬ 
ward,  Samuel  Reese,  a  mau  named  Car¬ 
penter,  a  man  named  Albaugh  and  one 
named  Brady.  According  to  recollec¬ 
tions  of  one  of  my  venerable  friends  the 
McHose  house  was  abandoned  while  Brady 
caught  and  the  school  moved  down  to  the  ■* 
Burtner  house,  which  has  already  several  5 
times  been  referred  to  in  articles  publish-  , 
ed  in  ilia  Volunteer,  The  exact  time  1 
at  which  it  was  abandoned  I  have  not  li 
been  able  to  ascertain  definitely  but  must  ■ 
have  been  prior  to  1828  and  may  havo 
i  been  as  early  as  1825. 

The  Bnrtiici-  School. 

The  McIIoso  and  tho  Burtner  school 


not  fiave  much  time  to  make 


in£  °*  subject,  lie  wfirgreaiiy  001120 
<  communicating:  with  th<T  writer 

yA.iiiA.V-  *  '  -  -  -  LLt 


.ous&i  were  so  near  together  that  persons 
'iow  are  liable  to  confound  one  with  the 
ther.  From  the  facts  at  hand  it  appears  j 
that  the  making  of  the  State  road; 
brought  about  the  abandonment  of  the; 
formor  for  the  latter.  It  was  more  con¬ 
venient  to  have  the  school  house  along  the 
public  highway  than  to  have  it  over  in  the  | 
fields.  Like  most  of  the  first  school 
houses  the  Burtuer  house  was  not  built 
expressly  for  school  purposes.  It  was 
originally  a  dwelling  house  and  Samuel 
Burtuer  lived  in  it  before  ereating  his  new 
dwelling  on  the  north  side  of  the  State 
Road.  The  house  was  a  small  one  and 
built  oi  logs.  A  friend  in  Illinois  writes  to 
me  that  he  remembers  it  for  over  sixty- 
five  years  and  that  the  windows  were  only 
one  pane  of  glass  high  and  extended! 
nearly  tho  entire  length  of  the  house.  The 
little  room  of  this  house  was  ofteu  uncom¬ 
fortably  crowded  with  scholars  and  on 
cloudy  days  quite  gloomy.  At  Christmas 
the  rule  was  to  bar  out  the  master  aud  to 
keep  him  out  until  he  agreed  to  treat  to 
something  the  scholars  liked.  The  Brady 
who  taught  in  this  house  was  an  Irish- 
mai  and  a  little  fellow.  Of  course  he  was 
barred  out  at  Christmas,  according  to  cus¬ 
tom.  One  account  has  it  that  iu  hisj 
efforts  to  get  in  he  knocked  the  glass  out 
of  one  of  these  long  windows  and  then 
quickly  slipped  through  the  logs  and  was 
right  ia  the  midst  of  the  boys  almost  be¬ 
fore  they  knew  lie  was  coming.  Another 
account  has  it  that  he  was  barred  out  and 
procured  the  late  Jacob  Ilempt,  father  of  | 
Peter  Ilempt,  who  now  lives  iu  that  locality 
to  assist  him  in  gettingin.  Mr.  Hemptgot 
a  handspike  under  one  corner  of  the  roof 
and  lifted  it  sufficiently  for  master  Brady 
to  crawl  in  but  when  about  half  way  in 
tho  roof,  either  by  accident  or  through  Mr. 
Kempt’s  design, came  down  upon  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  held  him  fast  as  iu  a  trap.  Ko  oould 
get  neither  forward  nor  back  until  Mr. 
Kempt-  lifted  the  roof  by  prying.  It  is 
not  told  whether  Brady  got  into  the  school 
L  use  in  this  way  but  his  experience  under 
the  roof  was  told  far  and  wide  aud  tho  1 
third  and  fourth  generations  are  yet  relat¬ 
ing  it  for  a  good  joke. 

What  Brady’s  first  name  was  1  have  not 
yet  ascertained.  One  pei  son  thinks  it  was 
Eruest,  but  it  was  as  much  a  guess  with 
him  as  a  recollection  aud  in  absence  of 
any  corrobation  can  not  be  accepted  as 
such.  In  tho  winter  of  1844 — 45  a  man 
named  Brady  taught  the  Cross  Roads 
:hool,  where  Wertzyille  school  now  is. 


His  name  was  Thomas,  according  to  b.o.amo '/ 


recollections  ox  some  of  his  scholars,  our 


butv 


he  was  not  the  Brady  who  some  twelve 


m 


or  fifteen  years  before  had  taught  iu 
Burtuer  House. 

After  Brady  a  man  nani  i  Crain  taught 
the  Burtuer  school.  Ke  understood  the 
art  of  vocal  music  and  taught  sing¬ 
ing.  A  man  named  Brockway  also  taught 
this  school  several  terms.  Either  Brock- 
way’s  teaching  extended  over  a  number  of 
years  or  there  were  several  Brookways  who 
taught  in  the  lower  end  of  the  county  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1820  aud  1835  as  the  name 
frequently  comes  up  ia  our  school  history 
researches.  A  Thomas  Durborrow,  who 
seems  to  he  chiefly  remembered  because 
of  being  associated  with  the  cat-o-niue- 
tails,  also  taught  the  school.  The  cat-o 
nine  tails  was  Durbarrow’s  favoiite  in¬ 
strument  of  punishment  for  the  unruly. 
After  Duiharrow  John  Hippie  taught 
one  year.  Hippie  also  must  have  been  a 
teacher  who  saw  years  of  experience  at. 
teaching  for  his  name  occurs  as  teacher  of; 
quite  a  number  of  the  old  schools  in  the 
eastern  end  of  the  county  and  many  of 
his  pupils  are  still  living  and  relate  p'eas- 1 
ant  memories  concerning  him.  A  man: 
from  Massachusetts  named  Hiram  Mat-! 
chett,  or  Manchi,  taught  one  term.  After- 
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the  Massachusetts  man  came  John  Ebrighr! 
who  taught  cue  term,  1835 — 36.  Mr. I 
Ebright  had  quite  a  long  and  successful 
career  as  teacher  and  mostly  in  Silver! 
Spring  township.  Of  course  these  teach_ 
ers  may  be  somewhat  mixed  up,  out  of! 
the  order  iu  which  they  taught.  After! 
sixty  or  sixty-five  years  it  is  only  natural 
to  recall  these  events  in  a  desultory  way. 
If  the  reader  should  discover,  either  by 
his  recollection  or  by  some  record  he  may 
have  in  his  possession,  that  this  is  the! 
case,  he  will  do  me  a  personal  favor  and 
also  contribute  valuable  data  to  history, 
if  he  will  seud  me  the  correction. 

Who  taught  the  Burtner  school  iu  1836 
— 37  and  in  1837 — 38  does  not  appear,  but 
in  the  winter  of  1838 — 39  it  was  taught  by 
one  William  G.  Hamilton.  This  was  the 
last  session  of  school  taught  in  it.  In  the 
summer  of  1839  the  school  house  at  the 
Cross  Roads  was  built  and  that  fall  the 
school  was  transferred  to  it.  Either  in 
1837  or  1838  a  log  school  house  was 
built  where  the  brick  houso  known  as 
Pleasant  Grove  School  now  stands.  It 
was  btilt  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Crall  farm  now  owned  by  Samuel  Vogle- 
soug,  and  just  south  of  the  McHose  farm, 


use  of  its  nearness  to  the  McHose 

arm.  Because  of  its  predecessor  being 
.  ..  ..  _ was  known  as 


I  farm.  Because  oi  ns  - 7  ~ 

L>  named,  it  for  some  time,  was  known 
'the  McHose  School.  Subsequently  it  was 
at  different  times  known  as  the  Hanaah 
School,  the  Spangler  Behoof  the  ^eU 
i  and  the  Haas  School.  Of  this,  and  of  the 
!  school  that  once  stood  where  tfertzvide 
'now  is,  I  may  have  something  to sayhgp 


after. 


From, 


'd. 


Date 


more  scifooi.  history. 


sue 


McGn.rc  House,  Hamprteu  Town 
snip. 


by  j.  zeamek. 

Oa  tb«  north  aid.  of  the  Coaodo,»io«t 

Creek  in  Hampden  township,  along 

Addams^isT  little  log  house  that  was 
AUdams,  ,  „  It  stands  on 

Lri&inallv  a  school  nousa.  m 
lo  g  ,  .,  p  road  in  a  hollow  and 

the  uorth  side  of  the  roaa 

nSrind the  other  to  the  northwest 
.Tto  house  for  more  than  fifty  years  pas 
has  been  used  as  a  dwelling  house  and  is 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  Joseph 
•  Wagoner.  It  was  built  early  a  the 
thirties;  probably  as  early  as  1831  and 
not  any  later  than  1833.  A  school  house 
in  this  locality  was  found  necessary  wh 
the  house  ou  the  Stone  farm,  described  in 
the  Volunteer  of  Dec.  6, 1893,  was 
doned.  The  farm  now  owned  by  Isaac 
A-ddams  then,  and  for  along  time  after 
Cards,  was  owned  by  Francis  McGuire 
and  as  this  bouse  was  built  on  the  west 
tend  if  the  McGuire  farm  it  very  natural  y 
Was  called  the  McGuire  School,  and  was 
10  known  up  to  the  end  of  its  term  of  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  school  house.  Scholars  came  to 
t  from  as  far  oast  as  the  present  E  1st 
Pennsboro  township  line;  from  as  tar 
south  as  the  Creek  ;  from  as  far  north  as 
the  State  Road  and  from  as  far  west  as 
the  well-known  Christopher  Coffman 
faim,  recently  purchasedby  the  Fough 
brothers,  upon  which  ~W .  H.  Messmgei 

[lives.  '■  -  I  ml— IT—T 


'h 

tl 

n 
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This  school  house,  like  nearly  all  the 
school  houses  of  that  early  day  was  bail 
by  personal  contributions  of  labor  »nc  • 
materials  by  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
vicmiiv  Who  these  citizens  were  I  have 

not  yet  been  able  to  learn  definitely  ah 

though  a  pretty  safe  guess  might  be 
made.  There  was  at  that  time  a  giea 
deal  of  wood  land  all  over  that  section  of 
country  and  a  dense  forest  stretched  to 

the  westward  for  the  length  of  about  three 

The  earliest  teacher  of  this  school  of 
whom  I  have  any  information  was  Sarnue 
j  Martin.  He  was  the  same  man  who  at 
one  time  taught  the  Mateer  School  m 
Lower  Allen,  or  rather  in  Allen  township 
before  it  was  divided  into  Lower  and 
Upper,  and  th>  same  who  m  1851  wa. 
elected  Clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Cumber¬ 
land  county.  Jonathan  Lckeisalsotau  ht 

this  school  and  according  to  the  recolle  - 
j  tions  of  some  of  the  scholars  who  are  still 
living  he  taught  it  for  several  terms  m 

1?  w  t-  lpast  part  of  ttio  time 
succession,  hoi  at  lease  pain 

he  taught  here  he  boarued  with  the  Mc¬ 
Guire  Family,  which  contributed  quite  a 
number  of  scholars  to  the  school.  The 

McGuire  family  was  not  only  mrge  and 
mc  t  T.,Tti  of  the  conn 

prominent  iu  that  part  o  ,ty 

sixty  years  ago  but  historical  as 

the  name  of  Francis  occurring 

in  the  list  of  taxables  of  East  ‘ennsb(>ro> 
in  1750.  Jonathan  Eckels  w^  ^  gmall 
man  and  a  hunchback  but  ^  &  good 
scholar,  a  rigid  disciplinary  acd  Qae  of 
the  most  successful  teac.ho.  of  tbat  period 
in  the  county.  He  was  bo  ^  .q  s-,iver 
Spring  township, where  Henry  now 

'  lives,  in  April  1813, and  b  'Sau  ’0aQbing  be¬ 
fore  he  was  twenty  years  o^  Judging  . 
from  data  that  has  passed  my  obsar- 

vation,  he  must  have  taught  a  mQ3t  con_ 
tinuously  for  near  twenty  year.  ^  yarioU 
places  throughout  the  lowei  of  tp6 

county.  There  are  yet  many  P,ersouS  liv¬ 
ing  who  were  pupils  of  his  and  remero- 
bar  him  very  distinctly  and  a^  a  good 
teacher.  He  was  a  rather  seve^  discip 
ilinarian  and  although  he  man 

’  and  a  cripple  he  always  “^^^order 
jin  his  school  room  and  whe  ^  ^ 

necessary  to  punish  h 

f.Cten  uecessa.y  to  repeat 

ssrrr  s  nrsssx 

|°  ,  n  school  teaching  was  done  under 
when  all  scnooi  success 

| the  subscription  plan,  aua 

f M.TbSTo  -be- 

theMcauir 
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j  .ouses  were  so \f>  - - J 

-school  the  only  bridge  across  the  Couo-' 
doguinet  was  at  Itupp’s  Mill,  now  Eisen- 
hart’s  yet  he  had  a  number  of  scholars  who 
came  from  the  south  side  of  the  creek  all 
because  of  his  ability  and  reputation  as  a 
teacher.  He  died  on  December  7,  1857, 
and  his  remains  wore  Luried  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  the  old  Silver  Spring  church. 

A  John  Addarns  also  taught  this  school 
*'  but  who  be  was  or  how  long  he  taught 
the  school  I  have  not  yet  leirned.  John 
Ketterman,  an  old  teacher  of  some  ex¬ 
perience,  also  taught  the  school  in  its 
;  -  lattei  years.  Mr.  Ketterman  during  the 
,  l  last  years  of  his  life  lived  in  New  Cum- 
r  berland,  this  county,  and  died  there  not  a 
If  great  many  years  ago.  Some  of  the 
,  o  readers  of  the  Volunteer  in  that  town, 
n  and  vicinity  will  have  no  trouble  to  recall 
1  him.  A  mau  named  Wolf  also  taught 
the  school.  He  was  from  Perry  county 
and  boarded  iu  the  family  of  John  Sprout 
who  lived  down  the  stream  which  flows 
through  that  hollow,  where  John  Shovor 
now  lives. 

The  school  was  made  up  from  the 
m‘  families  then  liyiug  in  tho  neighborhood. 

Among  them  were  the  McGuires ;  the 
V01  Addams,  who  lived  where  E.  C.  Shuman 
now  lives;  the  Wilts,  who  lived  where  A. 

;  W.  Breuueman  now  lives  ;  the  Sprouts, 
fl11  who  part  of  tho  time  while  the  school  was 
in  existence,  lived  where  Fred  Cromlich 
,ar  now  lives  and  part  of  the  time  where  John 
acc'  Shovor  lives.  Francis  Eckels  thenlivedj 
Prc  on  the  Coffman  farm,  where  W.  H.  Mes- 
l501  singer  now  lives,  and  a  number  of  his 
to  •  children  attended  this  school  among  them 
a  l  Mr.  John  C.  Eckels  now  of  Carlisle;  John 
ani  Shaelfer  and  John  Martin,  of  Hampden  ; 
to  -  William  Sprout,  of  Monmouth,  Illinois, 
are  also  survivors  and  there  no  doubt 
He  are  Others  as  the  house  was  in  use  as  a 
ter  school  house  as  late  as  1840  or  1841  until 
get  the  house  at  the  east  end  of  the  McGuire 
lie  Farm,  which  afterwards  came  to  be 
»et  koown  as  the  Good  nope  school,  was 
La;  built. 

li-e  Should  this  article  come  to  the 
li'-ii  knowledge  of  any  of  the  survivors  of  this 
icg  school,  whether  their  names  are  here 
M  mentioi  ed  or  not,  they  aro  most  earnestly 
yet  i  invited  and  urged  to  communicate  their 
Eru  recollections  of  it  to 


^  el 


J.  Zeamer, 
Carlisk)*,E*. 


The  Story  of  the  Old  Cumberland  Hose 
Reel. 

The  Cumberland  Fire  Company’s  hose 
carriage  that  has  just  been  rebuilt  and 
is  now  finished  and  ready  to  put  into 
service,  was  purchased  in  June,  1856, 
from  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Company, 
of  that  city.  It  was  built  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Hose  Company  in  the  year  1829 
by  Pat  Lyon,  of  Philadelphia,  that  com¬ 
pany  being  organized  on  December  15, 
1803,  the  first  hose  company  established 
in  that  city,  and  also,  it  is  believed,  in 
the  world. 

The  company  adopted  the  motto  “with  i 
willing  hearts  we  hasted  to  assist.”  Their! 
first  hose  carriage  was  made  after  a  plan 
designed  by  Patrick  Lion.  It  was  in  the 
shape  of  an  oblong  box  on  wheels  and 
the  hose  was  carried  loosely  upon  it, over 
a  roller  which  was  provided  at  the  end,  | 
and  with  lanterns  on  each  end  prepared 
to  hold  candles 

In  front  was  painted  the  company’s 
motto,  “Non  Sibi  Sed  Omnibus,”  and 
“original  institution;”  a  bell  was  added 
to  the  carriage  in  1804  and  no  other  com¬ 
pany  was  allowed  to  use  a  bell  until  af¬ 
ter  the  year  1812.  A  hose  carriage  was 
built  for  them  upon  a  new  plan  by  Phil¬ 
lip  Mason  iu  1806.  In  that  year  they  had 
a  uniform  equipment  made  for  them¬ 
selves  and  were  the  first  uniformed  fire 
company  in  Philadelphia.  A  single  bell 
was  their  distinguishing  badge;  they  also 
had  a  contrivance  by  which  the  wheels 
of  the  carriages  raised  a  lever  which 
struck  the  bell  at  intervals  and  were  the 
first  to  use  that  method  of  alarm.  The 
present  select  councilmen,  Wm.  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  or  Alderman  McMullen, as  he  is 
familiarly  called,  was  a  member  of  the 
,old  company. 

In  1829  they  had  the  present  hose  car¬ 
riage  built  for  them  by  Pat  Lyon,  and  it 
was  called  “The  Twins,”  being  a  double 
locked  hose  carriage.  It  was  sold  to 
the  Cumberland  Fre  Company,  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa.,  in  June,  1856,  and  was  in  con-j 


uous  bard  service  up  until  about  tbe 
ir’1875  when  it  was  declared  out  of 
i8ervi  e  on  account  of  tbe  company 
baJing  bought  a  new  two-wbeeied  cart 
which,  together  with  a  plug  sna  c 

the  same  rebuilt,  I  he  com,™ 

building  the  same  was  given  to  A.  • 

>herlc  tbe  Carlisle  carriage  builder,  it 

sneric,  me  for  delivery 

is  now  complctedandre  y 

ito  the  company  and  is  real  y  f 
Piece  of  workmanship  in  all  its  parts, 
f  in  rebuilding  one  of  the  chief  o  jec  s 

was  to  preserve  tbe  original  as  much 

h«.c.  .11  old  material  w*s 
used  that  could  be  without  tnakmg  an 
imperfect  job.  The  locks  ere  new  tome 
iwork,  the  wheels  and  the  tongue 
and  work  of  the  running  gear  are  new 
and  of  the  best  hickory. 

The  running  gear  is  paiuted  P 

|  red  to  correspond  to  tbe  color  o  e 
crine.  The  reel  is  painted  a 
icarmine  in  color,  and  the  orna¬ 
mented  work  and  locks  a  dark  gree  . 
|The  whole  carriage  is  profusely  striped 
1  with  gold,  blue  and  white  striping.  The 
company’s  name  in  gold  is  on  the  turn 
‘locker  with  red  shading  on  a  green  back 
ground.  There  has  been  placed  on  the 
reel  a  new  style  of  cog  wheel  attachment, 
to  make  the  labor  of  reeling  up  easier. 

It  is  certainly  a  fine  looking  hose  car¬ 
riage  and  of  which  the  company  may 
well  be  proud.  The  remodeling  of  this 
historic  carriage  reflects  great  ere  \ 

I  upon  Mr.  Sherk  and  his  mechanics.  U. 
P.  Swigert  did  the  smithwork,  M.  W . 
i  Hackman  the  painting  and  Messrs.  Fun- 
iston  and  Null  the  woodwork.  The  car¬ 
riage  is  65  years  old  and  is  now  good  for 
another  65  years  of  active  service. 

Cog. 


From, 


Date 


MOLLY  llTCHER’H  GRATE. 


V  ,t  In  Carlisle,  P;..-Tl»e  Monument  Erected 
JEljfiliteen  T  ars  Ago. 

To  the  Editob  oh  the  Sun— Sir  :  A  fervid 
and  well-meaning  but  sadly  benighted  pa- 


.  .  ..  f  «"'!r  wrote""to~ The 
triot.  B*«'JSt“3SemoantoB  Molly  Pitcher, 
gun  a  short  time  R  and  unhonored  memory. 

‘her  forgotten  grave,  an  patriotB_hiR  sister 
and  berating  notrescuingber  ashes 

patriots  especially  memory  from 

from  th."1>0?heersction  o£  the  splendid  mon- 
obscurity.  Thee  k  t0  th#  memory  ot 

ument  in  City  Hall  Berolution, 

s«b»  H.I.,  '“".“‘r  M»l»  a. 

,«■  » 

pages  of  his  Pus  heroic  services  in 

the  story  of  Molly  1  stirred  him  to  call 

the  cause  oE  mdepen  ^erican  Revolution 
on  the  Daughters  °f  ^her  Memory.  But  his 
to  erect  a  m™a'nm.considered  and  uninform- 

blunder. lonK  Pitcher’s  ashes  are 

J.  S.  says  that  Moiy  We8fc  pointj 

I  buried  in  the  Potter  s  faot  that  "not  a 

land  be  bewails  the  assum  honor  Qf  any 

single  monument  or  q£  independence 

patriotic  woman  of  the  w  ^  ^  which  he 

has  ever  been  raised  •  a8bes  of  braVe 
all  wrong  and  away  on.  with  those.  of 

Molly  Pitcher  rest,  honored  patriots  of  in- 
many  other  noble  and  b°n^eblic  graveyard  of 
dependence  days,  m  d  a  legacy  fiom 

this  city.  Carlisle.  Pa--™!0  ‘a“uashe8  stands  a 
1  William  Penn— and  ber  memory,  ere?*ea 

i«iKtrVS»«h,h*' ’»»«»»>■  •«  *"•- 

hTh'.N'oiId  ««lon  »bojt  M«|>/  Po|t 

loiri  hv  aom©  on©  ov  mviv  ,  enough  to 

leherieh  her  memory  and  bonor^er^^  laid 
know  something  abou  Monmouth  Demo¬ 

less  than  aAearhLn  expoeed  so  often  it  would 
Zat  And  it  has  been  expose  patri- 

Beem^bouUime  became 

posted  on  this  K’i  M’olly  Pitcher’s  ashes  ia 
The  monument  over  fain  st0ne.  mounted 

?and  bears  this  inscription: . . 


1 


1  ‘  I 


D 11 

1 


““o^tn^v^MoUie  Pitcher. 

K.nown.a  m  Hi.  tor^  Monm0uth. 

The  Hero  n*  "i  a(re<t  79 years. 

Died  Jannar  v.  18S3,  ageo  ^Uad  Co.. 

Erected  by  the  emsens  .tea 


-  And  Carlisle  is  proud  of'  the'  monument  and 
jproud  of  Molly  Pitcher, 


6  f 
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SCHOOL  HISTORY. , 


The  Longsdorf  House  m  Silver  Spring  >1 
Township. 


A 


MONO  the  settlers  of  Cumberland 
_ 4-v.a  Hermans, 


County  were  the  Germans,  Mil 
oolite,  were  averse  to _ writing 


as  tuey  wnu  — 

history,  very  little  is  known  of  the  . 


.d 


not  h»  "e  •"  • 


>oUfi  cal*'- 


Had  they  been  inclined  to  write  their  an-; 
cestry,  and  their  own  deeds  of  period, 
considerably  more  would  be  known  of 
jthem,  and  no  doubt  their  names  would 
.  now  be  found  among  the  very  first  settlers 
in  the  North  Valley. 


Upon  reading  the  early  school  history 
published  in  the  Volunteer  from  time 
to  time,  and  admiring  the  interest  taken 
in  such  matter  by  Mr.  Zeamer,  the 
Editor,  the  writer  is  prompted  to  contribute 
a  bit,  and  in  doing  so  will  mention  family 
names,  among  them  Germans,  some  ofj 
-  whom  probably  were  before  appeared  in 
print,  while  other  families  have  ibecame 
extinct. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  an  old  school 
house  standing  in  the  Longsdorf  grave' 
yard  in  Silver  Spring  township  on  the 
road  leading  from  New  Kingston  to  the 
Trindle  road.  In  this  grave-yard  also 
stood  an  old  log  church,  plastered  and 
pebbled  on  the  outside,  where  the  Luth- 
$  erans  in  that  vicinity  worshipped.  It  is 
not  known  exactly  when  the  church  was 
built,  but  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  in  the  county  of  that  denomination. 
The  piece  of  ground  where  the  school 
house  and  church  stood  must  have  been 
used  very  early  for  a  bnrrying  place, 
many  of  the  old  graves  are  simply  mark¬ 
ed  by  large  pieces  of  limestone;  while 
others  are  marked  by  brown  sand  and 
ac  slate  stones,  but  time  and  the  elements 
pj  have  erased  the  inscriptions  from  most  of 
p(  them.  Among  the  legible  is  found  in 
German. 

Philip  Longsdorf,  Died  Dec.  5th  1788. 
Elizabeth  Longsdorf,  Died  Dec.  3rd 
1781, 

Heinrich  Longsdorf,  Died  Dec.  28th 
1702. 

John  Jacob  Phillips, -  1783. 

There  were  no  doubt  among  the  earliest 


{ 

e. 

oi. 

<T 

rig. 


settlers  in  that  section,  and  from  the  best 
G  -  information  obtainable,  rho  Longsdorf 
family  were  the  organizers  of  this  church.; 
bout  the  year  1843  the  old  log  church 


was  torn  down  and  the  lumber  was  used 


to  build  a  tenant  house  on  the  old  Sense- 


man  farm,  and  is  still  standing,  in 


good. 


:  condition,  across  the  road,  within  one 
ijj  hundred  yards  where  it  originally  stood. 


A  large  stone  church  was  then  built  in 
New  Kingston,  which  has  been  since  re¬ 
built  by  a  large  and  handsome  brick  and 
many  of  the  descendants  of  those  who 
attended  that  early  church,  worship  to¬ 
day  in  the  new  building. 


But  to  return  to  the  old  school  house,; 
it  was  built  as  in  those  days  of  round 
logs,  chunked  and  daubed,  about  18  by. 
20  feet  in  size  and  was  quite  low  aud  cov¬ 
ered  with  split-oak  shingles.  A  log  on 
each  side  was  sawed  out  from  corner  to' 
corner  for  the  windows,  except  at  on?,' 
corner  where  the  door  went  in;  The 
windows  were  only  one  small  pane  Of1 
glass  high.  Long  boards  were  hung  on  ' 
hinges  on  the  outside  to  protect  the  gl^ss 
when  the  house  was  not  in  use.  The 
desks  were  broad  boards  fastened  aroundl 
the  wall,  except  at  the  door,"  which  w'ere, 
used  for  writing  and  placing  slates.  The] 
seats,  without  backs,  were  oak  slab!?.  | 
with  two-inch  holes  bored  through  and  I 
round  pieces  of  wood  for  legs,  and  these 
were  placed  around  the  room  at  the  desks. 
The  other  furniture  consisted  of  two  large 
wood  stoves  stood  in  the  center  of  the] 
room.  The  floor  was  laid  with  very1 
broad  pine  boards  and  the  dampness  of 
the  ground  caused  them  to  bulge  at  the 
joints,  making  a  very  uneven  floor. 

Jacob  Leidig,  still  living,  says  that  he 
went  to  this  old  school  house  in  the  yean 
1816  aud  James  Moore  was  then  teacher. 
Moore  was  on  Irishman  by  birth,  and: 
Vas  called  "Jimmy”  and  if  any  of  his 
rules  were  violated,  the  offending  scholar 
paid  dearly  for  it.  He  had  two  sons  who! 
tccasionally  came  to  school,  and  brought! 
with  them  a  large  curly  black  haired  dog,  i 
with  which  the  hoys  wore  allowed  to 
play.  They  would  command  him  to 
“stand  up,1'  when  ho  would  set  up  on 
his  hind  legs.  They  would  then  place  a 
piece  of  bread  or  meat  on  tho  tip  of  his 
nose,  and  stiting  erect  quietly  until  some 
nne  would  say  “fire”  the  dog  would  toss 
the  morsel  high  in  the  air,  and  catch  it  in  I 
his  mouth  as  it  descended,  much  to  the; 
amusement  of  the  children. 

'  ]  I 

The  next  teacher  was  a  Mr.  Killingerx 
but  very  little  can  be  said  about  him. 
Joel  Ssnsoman,  still  living,  first  went  to 
this  old  school  house  in  the  summer  of 
1820  to  Michael  Boor,  who  had  taught 
in  the  same  house  seyeral  years  before. 
John  Stevenson  was  next.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Pierce  Howard,  well  known  in 
that  day  as  a  much  respected  and  success¬ 
ful  teacher,  and  was  the  last  who  taught1 
in  the  old  hduse. 

There  are  two  large  white  oak  trees 
still  standing  just  outside  the  grave-yard 
fence  ,  quite  close  to  public  road,  and! 
only  a  few  feet  to  the  right  of  them  is 
slight  hole  or  hollow  in  the  ground  / 


m 


L  his  is  the 


u 


spot*  where  the  ancient 
chool  house  stood .  The  two  trees  are  a 
laood*  guide  to  the  spot,  and  the 

^is  boyhood  days  spent  many  hours  ni 
Lay  around  the  old  school  grounds,  and 

often  looked  with  wonder  upon  the  sp  • 

Ke»°od  by  whom  tho  boose  was  bo.lt 

Tmnh  Leidm.  Andrew 
is  not  known,  Jacob  Uuia  „ 

Trvin  and  Joel  Senseman  are  -he  o  y 
persons  now  living  who  went  there  from 
!  1316  to  1820,  hut  without  a  doubt  it  wa 
the  oldest  in  Silver  Spring  township, 
not  in  the  lower  end  of  the  county, 

|tllis  Was  the  center  where  the  early 
German  settlers  in  that  vicinity  congre¬ 
gated  as  the  old  church  and  graveyard 
SgM  indicate.  The  old  gentlemen  re 
ferred  to,  say  that  the  building,was  quite  . 
old  and  dilapidated  when  they  first  went 
there  in  1810  to  1820.  It  might  be  sam 
thou-h,  that  Jacob  Leidig  went  to  school 
before  the  year  1816  to  a  house  on  the 
Garret  farm,  not  far  from  Williams  Mill 
in  Monroe  township,  hut  this  house  was 
"good  condition,  far  better  than  the 
Longsdorf  house,  which  would jaU 
indicate  that  the  Lo^saorf  house 
.was  the  oldest.  Patrick  Laffoity  was 
teacher  then,  at  that  house.  , 

Among  the  families  that-* sent  ohfiare 

to  the  Longsdorf  house,  in  those  yea‘®’ 

were  the  Longsdorf’s,  Boors  Bobhs 
Kosts  Kanaga's.  Slonakers,  Loudons, 

SU  Eic“b“rS 

I  Kellers.  Culbertsons.  WI1W  Gr¬ 
iers,  Sen.emans,  Brownawoll  K.ss.ngo 
H.versticks,  Hermans,  East.  5 WO 
mans,  Bells,  Urys,  Armstrongs,  Hanots 
and  Andersons. 

Michael  Boor,  the  last  teacher  m  the 
old  house,  was  a  bachlor  brother  of 
William  Boor,  who  was  the  father  ot 

Nicholas,  William,  totW 
Catherine,  Elizabeth,  Peggy  and  Susan. 
He  lived  on  the  farm  north  of  Roxbury , 
'now  owned  by  the  Coovers,  and  from 

this  place  some  of  their  children  went  to 

school. 

Martin  Longsdorf  lived  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  school  house,  just 
across  the  run,  a  small  stream  of  water 
called  the  Mohawkskunk,  and  his  cml- 

ldren  were  Henry,  Martin,  Michael, 
George,  Adam,  Maragarett,  Elizabeth 
and  Catherine.  He  owned  a  large  tract 
of  land  and  on  this  farm  the  school  house 
stood.  Upon  his  death  tho  farm  was  di¬ 
vided  among  three  sons,  the  old  home 
was  taken  by  Michael,  but  as  he  died 


early  his  family  was  scattered  and  v„.. 
lb  tie  is  kuownof  them.  Thefarm.snow 


■W 


little  is  known  01  .  A 

owned  by  Joel  Senseman  and  occupied 

bv  Michael  Senseman,  his  son. 
second  was  taken  by  George,  who  was 
the  father  of  Henry  A.,  Emanuel  D  ,„  , 
George,  Jacob,  John  A.,  Margaret  and  , 
Sarah  the  wife  of  John  P.  Hast,  an  old  , 

1“ U«f,  r 
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school  teacnm,  ^ . tP,chor 

Neb.,  who  was  a  dear  and  kind  teacher 
of  the  writer  for  about  seven  years,  and 

T„,  Whom  my  heart  is  often  filled  w.tb 

emotions  of  gratitude.  .  ,,ra 

The  third  tract  was  taken  y  ^  ) 

who  was  married  to  Mary  Senseman.  H  , 

“so  his  brother  Adam,  tat 

his  healt  WiUiam  Senseman, 

into  possession  o  station 

now  living  .at  How  Kingston  Station, 

and  who  has  lived  within  sight  ot  the  old 

Jundwh.reth.^oltanse^od, 

M^oer^ome,  Daniel,  Adam  Hern 

nah  and  William,  and  the  o.des 

TUS  TS  only  srandchdd  of  Michael 

a“wk  trta  had  but  two  daughter.  Anna 
fnd  Caprine,  the  Utter  being  thew.f 

: 

J0,“  d  bv  John  O.  Saxton,  and  he  was  4 
■  Z  tJr  of  Christy,  William,  George,  ,, 

i Michael,  Gaoige,  P ,  °gy  w  0wned  , 

daughters,  owned  the  farm  now 

by  John  Bricker.  f 

yAdam  Eichleberger,  the  ^her 
Geo.ge,  Adam  John  Sam»el,d  Henry; 

redtid  Bonita  .arm  now  owned, 

bJChrlsB6a“y  Hera.^owned  the  farm  , 
.  e  P  W.  Herman  now  lives,  and  was  J> 
John,  Jacob,  Martin,  Dav.d 


L 
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Joseph,  Benjamin,  Mary,  ®“»  , 

.Anna. 


j  Archibald  Loudon  owned  the  farm  now 
f  'owned  by  J.  Herman  Bo3ler  on  the  slate 
ridge.  He  was  the  father  of  William 
Thomas,  John  and  Mrs.  SnowdeQ.  James 
Loudon,  brother  of  Archibald  owned  the 


Cathcart  farm,  and  had  only  one  child, 
Matthew. 

Armstrong 


t 


Irvin  owned  the  Joseph 
Musser  farm,  located  back  at  the  creek. 
His  children  were  William,  James, 
Andrew,  Armstrong  and  Mary.  A  brother! 
owned  a  farm  south  of  Armstrong,  and' 
his  children  were  John,  Andrew,  William, 
Elizabeth. 

*  Joseph  Kanaga  owned  what  is  still 
known  as  the  Kanaga  farm,  located  north 
of  New  Kingston.  It  was  originally 
owned  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  King, 
(after  whom  Kingston  is  named)  and  he 
is  buried  in  a  field  on  the  hill  on  the  Ury 
Parker  farm,  north  of  the  village.  It  is 
said  that  his  dying  request  was,  to  be 
buried  at  this  spot  under  an  old  elm  tree, 
so  hecould  watch  the  “Dutch”  neighbors 
at  work.  Joseph  Kanaga’s  children  were 
'  Catharine,  Mary,  William  and  Henry. 
An  old  road  runs  through  this  farm, which 
was  laid  out  by  an  order  of  the  Lancaster 
county  court  in  the  year  1735.  The, 
present  Harrisburg  and  Chambersburg 
turnpike  follows  it  very  closely,  and  on 
the  southwest  side  of  this  farm,  close  to 
the  upper  side  of  the  Evangelical  grave¬ 
yard,  is  the  place  where  Musselman  was 
murdered  by  Warner  in  the  early  history 
of  Cumberland  County.  There  used  to  be 
a  large  oak  tree  standing  at  the  exact 
spot  where  the  dead  body  of  Musselman 
•j  was  found.  Old  people  say  they  remem¬ 
ber  well  of  seeiDg  the  outlines  of  a  man 
cut  deep  in  the  bark  of  this  tree,  the 
marks  were  traced  over  with  whitewash, 
and  the  tree  was  pointed  out  many  years 
,  '  afterwards.  The  last  vestige  of  the  stump 
is  gone  only  a  few  years  back. 

About  four  hundred  yards  west  is  the 
old  Musselman  farm  which  was  owned 
by  Samuel  Musselman,  who  was  the  father 
of  John,  Elizabeth,  Anna,  Catherine  and 
Simon.  Many  persons  in  recent  years, 
supposed  on  account  of  the  similarity  in 
f  the  names,  that  the  murdered  man  was 
some  kin,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 

Across  the  field  about  one  half  a  mile, 

.  in  a  southerly  direction,  is  where  Edward 
Donnely  lived  in  the  year  1807  when  he 
1  beat  his  wife  to  death.  The  writer  well 
:  remembers  of  seeing  the  old  chimney 
-  standing  and  the  fire-place  where  he 
burned  his  murdered  wife.  The  exact 


spot  .where  the  house  stood  can  st.  11  be 
easily  found  by  the  fragments  of  the 
chimney.  The  history  of  these  murders 
has  been  recently  re-told  in  the  Volun¬ 
teer,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
of  the  eight  executions  of  murderers  in 
Cumberland  County,  three  were  com¬ 
mitted  in  Silver  Spring  township  and  not 
very  far  apart,  Edward  Donnely  lived  on 
the  north-eastern  part  of.  the  Ury  farm 
which  was  a  very  largo  tract  of  laud. 

Thomas  Ury  had  three  children,  one 
the  mother  of  Thomas  U.  Williamson, 
the  other,  the  mother  of  Thomas  U. 
Chambers,  who  now  owns  and  lives  on 
tho  original  homo,  and  a  sou  named 
Thomas.  On  this  farm  was  au  old  fort 
where  the  early  settlers,  around  about, 
in  those  days  took  refuge  from  the 
Indians.  Tho  traces  of  the  old  fort,  were 
plainly  seen  some  years  ago,  and  possibly 
can  be  yet,  but  the  writer  has  not  passed 
by  there  for  some  time  and  cannot  say 
positively. 

Samuel  Bell  owned  a  largo  tract  ad 
joining  this  farm  to  the  north,  which 
was  widely  known  as  the  Bell  farm  at 
the  Stony  Itidge.  This  man  had  the 
reputation  of  having  killed  two  Indians! 
and  fatally  woundiug  the  third,  who  at¬ 
tacked  him  on  the  way,  while  hunting 
deer.  He  had  two  sons,  Thomas  and 
William,  and  upon  his  death  the  land  was 
divided  between  them.  Thomas  took  the 
old  home,  which  is  still  in  the  Bell  nanjo, 
and  was  the  father  of  Sarah,  Mary,  Mar¬ 
garet  and  James  D.  William  was  a 
bachelor  and  his  farm  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Samuel  Musselman. 

Jacob  Sionaker  owned  the  farm  east  of 
New  KmgstOD,  now  owned  by  Ury 
Parker.  On  it  stood  the  ancient  Red 
Liou  Tavern,  where  many  a  weary 
traveler  rested,  and  was  well  fed  and 
cared  for  by  this  German  family.  His 
children  were  George,  Mary,  Catherine, 
Nancy,  Jacob,  and  Isaac. 

At  this  time  there  was  only  one  other 
house  in  the  village.  It  stood  where 
Henry  Sadler  now  lives,  and  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  present  back  building  is  the 
original.  It  was  then  owned  by  Henry 
Miller.  Michael  Leidig  lived  near  Mech- 
anicsburg,  on  what  has  been  since  known 
as  the  John  Houser  farm,  and  at  this 
time  there  were  only  four  dwelling  houses 
in  Mechanicsburg.  His  children  were, 
William,  Michael,  John,  Jacob,  David, 
Sarah  and  Polly. 

/ 


,®»  there  «M  the  East  Cam,  ™w 
owned  by  Joel  Snowman  where  he  T 
,t  present.  J.ooh  Kaet  was  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  all  local  enterprises  ,n 
this  community-  Was  m.rned  to  * 
daughter  of  Beniamin  SchwarU  a  < 
was  the  father  of  Benjamin,  Samuel, 

Jacob  D-,  Emanuel,  Theodore,  John  F-, 
Catherine  and  Margaret,  _ 

The  children  here  mentioned,  of  course 
did  not  all  go  to  this  school  at  the  same 
time,  but  attended  in  the  course  of  years 
iuor  must  the  reader  suppose  that  these 
were  all  the  scholars  that  went  to  this  old 
school  house.  There  were  others  but 
after  a  lapse  of  many  years  their  names 
are  not  easily  recalled.  The  territory  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Ridge  to  near  Silver 

Spring,  and  from  the  Conodoguinet  creek 
to  beyond  the  Trindle  road,  a  district  in 
which  there  are  now  seven  school  houses. 

lathe  year  1835,  the  patrons,  of  which 
the  heretofore  mentioned  families  were  no 
doubt  the  leading  ones,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment  and  contribution  built  a  new  school 
house,  which  stood  more  in  the  center  of 
the  graye  yard,  a  little  beyond  where  the 
I  old  gate  went  in.  This  house  was  built 
of  hewn  logs,  and  was  large  and  commo¬ 
dious,  furnished  in  about  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  old  one. 

The  patrons  were  not  as  successful  in 
securing  a  teacher,  but  finally  George 
Bobb  agreed  to  teach  the  school  and  did 
it  with  great  success  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  is  still  remembered  and  highly 
spoken  of  by  some  of  the  old  people. 

John  A.  Hensel  also  taught  in  this  old 
house.  He  was  then  in  his  prime  and 
was  considered  one  ot  the  very  best. 
Many  of  the  readers  of  this,  will  no  doubt 
remember  him,  as  he  taught  many  years 
in  Silver  Spring  township,  even  up  in 
seventies.  He  died  at  an  old  age,  having 
L  Itaught  school  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  old  house  stood  at  the  edge  of  a 
large  wood,  so  large  that  the  writer, 
jwhen  a  boy  will  remember  of  riding  out 
'  horseback,  behind  his  father  on  the  same 
horse,  squirrel  hunting,  and  would  ride  a 
half  day,  and  even  longer,  without  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  wood.  He  would  take 
with  him  a  dog,  well  trained  for  that  pur- 

*  '  pose,  and  when  we  would  go  in  that  di¬ 

rection,  and  finding  the  dog  barking  at  a 
tree,  father  would  get  off  the  horse,  look 
over  the  thee  and  if  he  was  fortunate 

enough  to  seethe  squirrel,  would  shoot  it 

uf  his  “sights”  were  good.  We  would 
i  ^en  ride  on,  looking  and  listening  for  the 


dog  to  “tree”  auother. 

The  amusements  in  those  days  were  as 
usual  with  school  children  in  the  county, 
as  now,  and  would  invent  many  ways  of  \ 
sport.  The  storm  at  one  time  had  felled  ,v 
a  large  forked  limb,  and  the  boys,  placed  ' 
the  fork  around  a  small  tree,  and  while  \ 
one  of  them  would  sit  on  the  butt  of  the 
limb,  the  others  took  hold  of  the  branches  ^ 
and  ran  around  the  tree,  making  a  sort  ot  \ 
a  merry-rro-round.  This  sport  was  in¬ 
dulged  in,  until  one,  by  the  name  oi  Miller 
was  thrown  off  and  his  leg  broken.  The  , 
injured  scholar  was  carried  about  two 
miles  by  four  of  the  neighbors,  to  his  - 
home.  This  of  course  broke  up  the  flying- 
horse  game. 

At  another  time,  one  afternoon,  one  o 
the  boys  noticed  a  mouse  running  on  the 
floor,  and  called  the  teacher’s  attention  to 
it  who  gave  the  boys  permission  to  kill  ” 
it,  and  as  they  ran  after  it,  around  the 
schoolroom,  it  was  discovered  that  there 
were  two  mice.  Then  another  and  an¬ 
other,  when  the  room  seemed  to  be  full 
of  them.  There  was  quite  a  confusion 
among  the  hoys  and  girls,  teacher  in-  j 
eluded,  until  the  last  mouse  was  killed. 
Upon  inquiry  where  the  mice  came  from 
so  suddenly,  it  was  learned  that  one  of 
the  larger  beys  brought  them  to  school  in 
a  bos,  and  getting  an  opportunity,  let 
them  out  one  by  one,  to  the  satisfaction 
Of  himself  and  the  amusement  of  the 
scholars.  At  last  account  this  person  is 
still  living  and  occupies  a  very  dignified 
position  in  life. 

When  the  free  school  system  was 
adopted,  this  house  was  torn  down,  the  t 
timbers  removed  to  the  south-west  corner  . 

of  the  Anderson  farm  about  one  mile  east, | 
on  the  Mechanicsburg  road,  and  rebuilt  ' 
there.  It  has  since  been  replaced  by  a 
brick  building,  and  is  still  known  as 


school  No.  4  in  the  school  district  of 


V 
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Silver  Spring  township, or  the  Lougsdorf  [ 
school.  At  this  school  house  Prof.  D.  E.  • 
Kast,  D.  E.  Longsdorf,  Henry  A.  Longs- 
dorf  and  John  P.  Kast  taught  in  their 
early  years.  The  last  named  having 
taught  there  for  many  years,  before  his 

removing  to  the  west. 

There  was  also  an  old  school  house  on  j 
the  slate  ridge,  right  north  of  New  5 
Kingston,  and  about  which  the  writer  . 


KlDgStOU,  dUU  auuuu  -  # 

'may  be  pleased  to  say  something  in  the! 

S.  * 


future. 

March  29th,  1893. 


Archibald  Loudon, 
owned  by 
ridge. 

----- . 


ridge. 


; r  From, ... 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNION  FIRE  COMPANY. 


Address  by  Capt  VV  E.  Miller  Upon  Pre¬ 
senting  the  Portrait  of  the  Late  Eph¬ 
raim  Cornman. 


Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Union 
Fire  Company. 

Your  trustees  through  the  energy  of 
their  chairman  A.  -B.  Ewing  has  se- 
'  cured  and  propose  to  i contribute  to 
your  company  a  portrait  of  one  of  your 
late  presidents  now  deceased.  In 
making  this  presentation  I  propose  to 
diverge  somewhat  from  the  usual  cus¬ 
tom  and  give  a  brief  sketch  of  your 
V  company  since  its  organization. 

Although  an  engine  had  been  secur¬ 
ed  by  the  citizens  of  Carlisle  at  an 
early  date  there  seems  to  have  been  no  I 
!  regularly  organized  company  until  J 
April  (ith  1789  when  a  numoer  of  realj- 
estate  owners  banded  themselves  to-: 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  protection  I 
j  against  tire,  and  adopted  a  constitution 
under  the  name  and  title  of  “The 
Union  Fire  Co.”  Each  member  was 
1 ...  charged  an  admission  fee  proportion- 
7  nate  to  the  property  he  held  and  a 
Afixed  sum  of  one  shilling  six  pence  was 
pex  cted  quarterly.  The  discipline  at 
pfirst  established  was  very  rigid  and 
.  any  one  failing  to  pay  his  quarterly 
c  dues  after  three  months  grace  unless 
5  a  he  could  furnish  a  reasonable  excuse, 
v.  a  had  his  name  unceremoniously  strick- 
t(.en  from  the  rolls.  Quarterly  meetings 
, .  were  provided  for  and  a  failure  to  at¬ 
tend  was  punishable  by  a  line  of  three 
^shillings. 

t;e$  Each  member  was  required  to  pro- 
^  vide  himself  with  two  leather  buckets 
A  and  a  bag  made  of  linen  canvas,  to 
1  contain  at  least  three  yards,  and  keep 
iicjthese  in  readiness  for  the  use  of  the 
h  ^company  in  case  of  fire. 

The  company  took  charge  of  tliej 
‘town  engine  and  the  first 
u' equipments  ordered  after  organization: 
in  was  two  ladders  38  ft.,  two  ladders  301 
ft  .  two  ladders  24  ft.,  two  ladders  20 
ft. ,  and  four  hooks  with  chains  and 


ye 


El 


poles.  These  appliances  were  at  first 


kept  in  the  market  house  but  later  on 
hi  were  distributed  about  the  town  and 
at,  locked  to  some  fastening  the  keys! 
s  being  kept  at  some  conveinent  house,  j 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  design 
D“  nated  place  of  .meeting  until  January! 
;  el 25tli  1790  when  a'Tiieeting  was  held  at  j 
the  court  house.  Nor  does  there  seem 
to  have  been  a  place  to  keep  the  engine 


until  July  1789 -when  it  Wa<  ordered 
that  a  house  be  erected  on  the  west 
side  of  the  court  house  for  the  purpose 
of  storing  it  with  other  appliances. 
Meetings  were  held  regularly  until 
Nov.  27tli,  1802.  A  lapse  of  seventeen 
years  then  occurred  until  Jan.  29th  1819, 
when  a  re-organization  was  effected  at 
the  house  of  Major  F.  Sharoetts. 

About  this  date  the  Cumberland 
came  into  existence  and  secured  an 
engine,  this  necessitated  move  stor¬ 
age  room  and  on  the  21st  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1821  the  Union  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  requesting  the  town  council  to 
raise  by  loan,  taxation  or  otherwise 
four  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  new  engine  house  with 
capacity  for  two  engines  and  other  ap¬ 
paratus.  They  at  the  same  time  ap¬ 
pointed  Genl.  James  Lamberton  and 
Jos.  Hayes  a  committee  to  join  a  simi¬ 
lar  committee  from  the  Cumberland  to 
wait  on  the  county  commissioners  and ; 
request  an  appropriation.  The  com-! 
missioners  gave  $500,  and  the  town 
council  appropriate  sufficient  addition¬ 
al  to  erect  on  the  site  of  the  old  build- 
a  substantial  two  story  structure  which 


was  designated ‘-the  town  hall,”  the 


lower  story  being  set  apart  for  storing 
all  fire  apparatus  and  the  upper  for  the! 
use  of  the  town  council,  the  meetings  of  j 
tire  companies  and  public  gatherings. j 
On  the  10th  day  of  December  following! 
the  Union  held  its  first’ meeting  in  the 
new  building  and  continued  to  meet  in 
it  until  it  was  burned  down. 

On  December  29th,  1821,  the  first 
badge  was  adopted.  It  consisted  of  a 
white  band  with  a  black  center,  its 
object  being  to  designate  the  members: 
from  those  of  the  Cumberland.  The 
original  eneine-  was  of  rather  limited! 
capacity,  and  as  the  town  had  increas¬ 
ed  in  size  and  fires  were  more  fre-j 
quent  it  become  necessary  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  improvements  in 
machinery  and  secure  for  the  company 
a  larger  and  more  powerful  machine, 
accordingly  on  the  7th  of  December 

1833  a  contract  was  made  with  Merrjch 
and  Andrew,  of  Philadelphia,  for  a 
new  engine  at  a  cost  of  $000.  This; 
engine  was  transported  by  wagon  to 
Carlisle  by  Messrs.  Burk  and  Glass  at 
a  cost  of  $11.  It  arrived  April  19th, 

1834  and  was  received  with  the  usual 
ceremony. 

Prior  to  and  at  this  date,  water  for 
the  supply  of  engines  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  was  secured  from  wells,  cisterns: 
and  the  spring.  But  the  future  supply : 
was  a  matter  of  consideration  with  the 
“Union”  and  on  the  20th  of  Sept-  1837 
Gen.  Alexander,  Jacob  Squire  and  Dr. 
Myers  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  expendiency  of  having 
water  introduced  into  the  borough  by 
means  of  pipes.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  official  action  looking  to 
this  end. 

Regular  meetings  were  held  quar¬ 
terly  until  March  20th  1839  when  it 
was  decided  to  hold  monthly  meetin 
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msey  and  many  others 
nc t  only  men  of  local  but  national  re¬ 
putation.  The  following  is  a  list  o 
presidents  of  the  company  from  the 
date  of  its  first  organization  down  tc 
the  present. 

Rev.  Dr,  Robert  Davidson  Apr.  6. 
1783  to  Oct.  26,  1780  ;  Col.  John  Mont¬ 
gomery  Oct.  26,  1789  to  Feb.  1,  17911 
Win.  Blair  Feb.  1,  1791  to  May  7,  1793 : 
Col.  John  Montgomery  May  7,  1793  to 
1  Occ.  26,  1793 ;  Thomas  Smith  Oct.  26^ 
1793  to  Apr.  5,  1794;  Wm.  Blair  Apr. 
5,  1794  to  Apr.  1,  1795;  Samuel  Laird 
Apr.  1, 1795  to  Apr.  2,  1796 ;  Dr.  Samuel 
McCorskry  Apr.  2,  1796  to  Apr.  lj 
1.797  ;  Col.  John  Montgomety  Apr.  1, 
H97  to  Apr.  24,  1802;  Edw.  Postleth- 
wait)  Apr.  24,  1802  to  Feb.  11,  1819; 
Ger.i.  James  Lamberton  Feb.  11,  1819 
to  May  7,  1835;  Jacob  Squire  May  7,! 
;  ’  1836  to  Sept  6,  1845 ;  Genl.  Lemuel, 

Todd  Sept.  6,  1845  to  Sept.  5,  1846 ;  Jos. 
Shrom  Sept.  5,  1846  to  Sept.  4,  1847 
,  Ephraim  Cornman  Sept.  4,  1847  to  Jam 
5,,  1864;  Lewis  T.  Greenfield  Jan.  5, 
18S3  ;  o  Jan.  10,  1877  ;  Robert  Sheaffer 
Jan.  10,  1877  to  present  date. 

In  the  above  list  you  will  find  many 
I  who  held  positions  of  honor  and  trust 
,  one  o"  whom  commands  our  attention 
1  ;ft  to-E  ht.  He  was  born  in  North  Mid- 
.  dleton  township  in  18g0  a  poor  boy— re- 
1  moved  to  Carlisle  about  1832  and  learn 
ed  the  printing  trade  with  his  brother 
>;  "I  in-law  Henry  L.  Spicer,  founder  of  the 
Carlisle  Herald.  Having  completed 
£&(  his  trade  he  became  associated  with 
i  Geo.  R.  Sanderson  and  for  a  number  of 
if  1  years  edited  the  ‘American  Volunteer’ 
*  t  relinquishing  the  editorial  chair  he 
t(  i  for  a  short  time  engaged  in  mercantile 
a  j  pursuits.  He  mas  appointed  by  Gov- 
a  c  ernor  Bigler  Superintendane  of  pub- 
f.  I  lie  printing  and  served  successively  as 
'  L',  i  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
b  c  resen tatives  and  cashier  of  the  treas- 
IiiJ  ury  under  Arnold  Pluiner  returning 
Carlisle  he  became'  editor 
f  the  Democrat  and  filled  the  chair  for 
number  of  years.  He  was  chosen 
mtain  of  the  Carlisle  light  .artillery, 
vcd  as  deputy  sheriff  under  David 
h;  was  elected  clerk  of  the  courts 
'  umberland  county  and  for  25  years 
wicwti  as  president  of  the  Carlisle 
/school  boayd .  In  1862  he  organized 
twit.  the  Union  Fire  company,  Co., 
t  D  1  ,j  regiment  Penn,  emergency  men 
laud  advanced  to  the  battle  of  Antic- 
i  tain. 

i  He  was  a  leader  in  his  community 
land  active  in  state  affairs.  He  was  a 
‘corc  istent  and  devoted  member  of  the 
'  'Reiormed  church  and  faithful  in  his! 
'  ‘  'attendance.  I  now  take  pleasure  in 
ansferring  to  you  the1  portrait  df  one 
who  hasTead  the  way  to  the  judgment 
‘bar,1  leaving  us  a  heritage  a  character 
-untarnished  and  worthy  of  emulation 
t  —The  portrait  of  Ephraim  Cornman. 
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A  New  Writer  Who  Tells  of  S<njfe01d| 
School  Houses  in  Upper  Miillin 
Township. 


Mu  Editor  : 

By  request  I  give  you  a 1 
short  account  of  my  early  school  days.—  L 
My  earliest  attendance,  to  the  bast  of  my 
recollection,  was  in  the  year  1831,  at  a  log ! 
school  house  located  on  the  corner  of 
Jacob  High’s  farm,  on  the  road  leading 
from  Eckert’s  Bridge  to  the  North' 
Mountain,  in  Upper  Mifflin  township. 
The  place  is  about  one-half  mile  east  of 
where  is  now  Heberlig  post  office.  The ; 
house  was  more  on  modern  style  than  the  j 
one  of  which  I  will  tell  you  later  on.  The  j 
windows  were  square  aud  of  a  fair  size, 1 
tho  writing  desks  were  simply  pins  driven! 
into  the  walls  and  plank  laid  on  them. 


At  these  sat  the  larger  scholars.  The; 


smaller  children  sat  on  pine  slab  benches 
scattered  through  the  room. 

My  first  teacher  was  William  Me- 
Candlish  who  afterwards  studied  for  the 
ministry  and  became  a  Presbyterian; 
preacher.  He  died  only  a  few  years  ago  I 
at  Omaha, aged  about  75  years.  The  next 
one  was  John  Davidson,  of  Nowville;  a 
grand-uncle  of  Woodburn  Davidson  of 
the  firm  of  Maxwell  and  Davidson,  of! 
Carlisle.  The  next  was  William  Lusk, ; 
who  kept  a  hotel  or  summer  resort  about  f 
one-half  mile  above  Heberlig.  He  was; 
an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  family  of 
grown  up  children.  At  this  summer  re¬ 
sort  he  had  a  veritable  Ferris 
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Wheel,  IS 

built  exactly  on  tho  principle  of  the  fa-; 


mous  Ferris  Wheel  of  Chicago.  Ireeol-j 
lect  very  well  of  his  taking  the  school  up 
to  his  place  and  giving  us  all  a  ride  in. 
this  wheel.  It  revolved  like  a  largo  wa-i 
ter  wheel,  and  had  swinging  seats  and  y 
when  you  reached  the  highest  point  you  t.- 
were  eleyated  about  twenty  or  twenty-, 
five  feet  above  the  ground. 

I  can  not  now  recall  many  of  my  school¬ 
mates  at  this  school  who  are  now  living -j 
Mrs.  Weist,  of  Newville,  who  was  for- 


D.  D.  On  his  resignation,  in  1852,  Rev¬ 
erend  Charles  Collins,  D.  D.,  was  chosen 
i  to  fill  his  place,  Resigning  the  offioe  in 
]  1860,  Reverend  H.  M.  Johnson,  D.  D., 

became  his  successor.  In  1868,  he  died, 
and  Reverend  R.  8.  Dashiell  succeeded 
;him.  He  was  the  flrsi  (graduate  of  the 
institution  that  attained  to  its  presidency. 
At  this  time  all  the  members  of  the 
(faculty  were  alumni  of  the  institution. 
His  successor,  Rivareud  J.  A.  McCauley, 

:  D.  D.,  an  alumnus  of  the  college,  is  still 
I  at  the  head  of  the  institution. 

The  permanent  endowment  funds  of  the 

I 

college,  amount  to  oyer  $200,000.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent  for  1837,  the  college  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  State  a  lot  of  ground  and 
$52,000.  Its  libraries  contaiu  over  tweafcj" 
seven  thousand  volumes,  among  which 
are  many  rare  and  valuable  books. 

As  early  as  1781,  mention  is  made  in  the 
records  of  Carlisle  Presbytery,  of  select  or 
classical  schools  in  Chambersburg  and 
Carlisle.  Under  date  of  April,  1781,  it  is 
said,  that  “John  Montgomery,  Robert 
Miller,  Samuel  Postleth waite,  Doctor 
Samuel  MoCaskey,  William  Blair,  and 
others,  who  have  oversight  of  a  grammar 
school  in  this  place  (Carlisft),  desire  a 
conference  with  Presbytery  on  the 
subject  of  the  school.  They  represent 
their  desire,  that  Presbytery  would 
appoint  a  committee  of  their  number 
from  time  to  time,  to  examine  the  same, 
at  least  twice  a  year  ;  they  farther  repre¬ 
sent,  that  it  is  their  desire  to  enlarge  the 
plan  thereof,  and  apply  for  a  legal  charter 
for  it  as  an  academy  under  proper  regu¬ 
lations,  and  they  desire  leave  to  mention 
some  member  of  Presbytery  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  together  with  other»s,  as  trustees 
of  said  academy.”  The  committee  asked 
was  appointed  to  visit  the  school  three 
times  a  year,  and  Presbytery  passed  a 
resolution  commending  the  acts  of  those 
who  had  the  oversight  of  the  school. 

Presbytery  met  at  Hanover  in  1782,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the 
grammar  school  at  Carlisle,  and  in  April, 
1784,  at  East  CaDogocheig  (now  Gettys- 
burg),  and  again  appointed  a  committee 
for  same  purpose.  In  April,  1786,  Pres¬ 
bytery  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
the  Latin  school  at  Hagerstown,  another 
to  examine  a  grammar  school  at  Cham 
bersburg,  and  Messrs.  Cooper,  Craigheadr 
and  Waugh,  to  examine  a  grammar 
school  at  Shippensburg. 
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school  was  in  operation  in 
Carlisle,  prior  to  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  date  of  its  organization,  I  have 
been  uDable  to  learn.  In  1776  it  was  \ 
broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  war,  a  \ 
number  of  the  students,  and  the  principal,  1 
I  believe  having  enlisted  in  the  patriot  \ 
army.  At  this  time  it  was  in  charge  of 
Reverend  McKinley .  Of  its  students, 
were  Doctor  George  Stevenson,  father  to  - 
the  present  Doctor  T.  C.  Stevenson,  of 
Carlisle,  and  John  Armstrong,  after- 
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wards  General  Armstrong,  who  served 
throughout  the  war.  an  1800  he  was  r 
chosen  United  States  Senator  from  New 
York,  whither  he  had  removed,  and  in 
1804,  was  sent  as  minister  to  France,  at 
the  same  time  acting  as  minister  to  Spain; 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1813,  3 

he  received  a  brigadier  general’s  com- 
mission,  and  the  following  year  he  be¬ 
came  Madison’s  war  minister. 

|  Tile  Mary  Institute,  located  in  Carlisle, 
was  founded  in  1860,  under  the  auspices  ^ 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  devoted 
to  the  education  of  young  ladies,  and  was 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  In  1865.  It  was  in  charge  ot 
Reverend  Francis  J.  Clerc  until  the  fall 
of  1866,  who  was  succeeded  by  Reverend 
William  C.  Lsverett.  His  successor  was 
Mrs.  Mary  W.  Dunbar,  under  whose 
charge  the  institute  remained,  until  it 
was  closed  several  years  ago. 

Henry  Duffleld  organized  ‘‘Carlisle 
Institute,”  a  classical  school, in  1881.  The 
classical  department  was  in  charge  of 
John  A.  Inglis,  a  graduate  of  Dickinson 
College,  now  Judge  of  a  court  in  Balti¬ 
more.  Data  from  which  to  determine 
the  period  of  its  existence  are  wanting. 

Several  years  prior  to  1853,  Mr.  F.  M. 

L.  Gillelen  opened  a  select  school  in  Me- 
chaniosbnrg.  The  enterprise  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  having  been  purchased  by 
Reverend  Joseph  8,  Loose,  A.  M.,  was  'J 
removed,  in  1853,  to  a  building  erected 
for  that  purpose,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  known  as  the  “Cumberland  Valley  \ 
Institute.”  Mr.  Loose  remained  at  the  t 
head  of  the  institution  until  succeeded  by 
Mr.  I.  D.  Rupp,  iu  1857.  In  1858, 
Messrs.  Lippincott,  Mullin  and  Reese 
took  charge  of  it,  conducting  the  school 
until  1860,  when  it  was  purchased  by  its  ' 
present  proprietor,  Reyerend  O.  Ege,  'y 
and  it  has  since  been  conducted  by  him  so 
and  his  son,  Mr.  A.  Ege,  A.  M.  ■  ty, 

In  1856,  Mr.  Solomon  P.  Gorgas  found¬ 
ed  Irving  Female  College,  situated  in 
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.owas  then  known  as  Irvington,  lying 

east  of  Mechanicsburg,  and  now  tm- 
braced  within  its  limits.  It  was  fully j 
incorporated  by  the  Legi3'ature  of  Penn- 
sy’ vania,  in  1857,  and  empowered  to  con-j 
fer  degree**.  From  its  organization,  it 
was  presided  over  by  Reyerend  A.  G.  I 
Marlatt  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  I 
1865.  Reverend  T.  P.  Ege  then  became 
president  of  the  College,  which  position  I’ 
he  still  fills. 

The  graduates  number  one  hundred  I 
i  and  forty- one.  The  literary  societies  are 

the  “Iyy  Leaf”  and  the  ‘‘Olive  Branch.” 

Hopewell  Academy,  so  named  from 
the  township  in  which  it  was  located,  was 
situated  a  short  distance  south  of  New- 
burg.  The  date  of  its  establishment  is 
not  positively  known,  but  it  was  about' 
the  fall  of  1810.  The  building  used  was 
1  a  plain  log  struture,  situated  on  the  faim 
occupied  by  the  principal  and  supplied 
with  furniture  of  the  most  primitive 
*  character. 

Mr.  John  Cooper,  the  founder  of  this 
,  aoademy,  was  its  only  teacher.  He  filled 
this  position  until  about  the  year  1832, 
when  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  it,  and  the  school  was  closed. 
The  school  was  designed  to  be  a  classical 
school,  and  giving  instruction  in  the 
languages  formed  the  main  employment  of 
the  principal.  Many  who  afterwards 
became  distinguished  in  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  w  ere  pupils  of  Hopewell,  promi¬ 
nent  among  whom  stands  Alfred  Nevin, 
D.  D.,  L.  L.  T).,  senior  editor  of  the 
3-  Presbyterian  Journal,  of  Philadelphia 
k  Shippensburg  Academy,  located  in 
h  Shippensburg,  was  opened  for  the  ad- 
e>  i  mission  of  pupils,  October  6,  1861,  by 
Mr.  D.  A.  L.  Laverty,  who  was  principal 
Up  during  the  first  year.  Next  year,  Mr.J 
Laverty  associated  with  himself,  Mr.  D.j 
A.  Stroh.  Reverend  Wells,  of  New 
Jersey,  acted  as  principal  next  year,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  N.  Thrush. 
Reverend  James  Calder,  now  at  the  head 
of  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College, 
followed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Sibbett.  list  principal  of  the 
school. 

TheSunnyside  Female  Seminary,  was 
opened  in  the  borough  of  Hew  burg,  in 
w  the  fall  of  1858,  under  the  management 
lo'jofaboard  of  trustees,  with  Mrs.  Caro- 
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line  Williams,  a  lady  of  fine  accomplish 


ments  and  full  ejg%.«e«y  »s  principal. 


after  its  organization  it  was 


chartered  by  the  Legislature,  and  subse¬ 
quently  it  issued  diplomas  to  its  graduates.  I 
It  was  in  existeuoe  eight  or  teu  years. 

White  Hall  Academy,  situated  in  East 
Pennsboro’  township,  was  organized, 
May  4,  1851.  Mr.  D.  Deulinger  was 
prinoipal  and  proprietor,  and  the  institu¬ 
tion  remained  under  his  management 
until  November,  1867,  having,  in  1866, 
been  converted  into  a  Soldiers’  Orphan 
School.  In  November,  1867,  Messrs.  F.j 
S.  Dunn  and  J.  A.  Moore  purchased  the 
establishment,  and  the  school  remained 
under  Captain  Moore,  as  principal,  until 
March,  1875,  when  Messrs.  John  Dunn 
and  Amos  Smith  became  the  proprietors. 
Until  March,  1877,  Mr.  Dunn  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  school  as  principal,  when  ! 
it  again  pissed  to  the  charge  of  Captain  j 
Moore.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most] 
successfully  managed  of  these  State 
schools,  both  as  respects  the  care  of  the 
children  and  their  education. 

Iu  the  fall  of  1848,  a  select  school  was 
opened  in  Kingston.  Th9  first  principal, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Lilly,  and  also  his  successor,! 
Mr.  J.  H.  Cnpp,  was  a  graduate  of  Penn-  j 
syl vania  College.  Among  those  who^ 
were  pupils  in  this  school,  was  A.  L.  | 
Snowden,  now  batter  known  as  Colonel, 
Snowden,  Philadelphia’s  postmaster.  The  I 
history  of  this  school  covers  a  period  of 
from  two  to  three  years,  when  uit  ceased 
to  exist. 


In  1835,  a  Mr.  Casey  opened  a  classical) 
school  in  Newville,  which  continued  in' 
operation  for  a  number  of  years.  Ninei 
years  later,  Mr.  R.  French  organized  aj 
classical  school,  which  he  maintained  for! 
two  years,  when,  dying,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Kilborn.  Three  yoars  later,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Linn  took  charge  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  from  which  time  it  was  known  as 
Big  Spring  Academy.  In  1852,  Mr.  Linn, 
associated  with  him  Reyerend  Robert  Me- 
Cachran.  It  remained  under  their  joint 
charge  until  it  closed,  some  years  later. 

Academies  were  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  in  the  past,  w  hich  ac¬ 
complished  their  mission  in  periods  of 
time,  ranging  from  three  years  upward, 
of  which  I  have  been  unable,  by  diligent 
inquiry,  to  elicit  the  history,  hence  they  j 
are  not  noted. 

The  earliest  action  of  which  I  have 
knowledge,  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  a  normal  school  in  the  county,  is  to  be 
found  iu  an  act  of  eLgislature,  passed 
April  1,  1850,  authorizing  the  board  a. f 


school  directors  of  Carlisle  to  establish  a 
normal  school,  and  is  as  follows: 

.  “And  said  board  also  have  power  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  normal  school,  of  a  superior  grade,  in 
said  district:  Provided,  no  additional  expense 
lis  thereby  incurred  over  and  above  the  neces¬ 
sary  schools  for  said  borough,  and  to  admit 
scholars  in  said  normal  schools,  from  any  part 
jof  the  county,  or  elsewhere,  on  such  terms  and 
j on  such  plans  as  said  board  may  direct;  and 
the  board  of  directors  in  any  other  school  dis¬ 
trict,,  in  said  county,  may,  if  they  think 
proper,  make  an  agreement  with  the  directors 
in  Carlisle,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
same,  according  to  the  number  of  scholars  they 
may  send  to  said  normal  school.” 

Carlisle  school  board  issued  a  call  to 
I  the  other  districts,  asking  each  to  send 
1  ons  delegate  to  convention,  May  7,  1850, 
to  mature  a  plan  for  said  school.  The 
!  call  stated  that  the  school  should  open 
May  15,  continue  in  session  three  months, 
and  be  supported  by  tuition  fees,  which 
were  put  at  eight  dollars  per  scholar.  The 
attendance  at  said  convention  was  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  opening  the  school, 
and  nothing  more  was  done  looking  to  its 
establishment. 

April  16,  1850,  a  county  convention  was 
called,  of  which  Judge  Watts  was  chair¬ 
man.  Resolutions,  as  follows,  were 
passed : 

Apjr.vng  the  suggestion  of  St-tnl 
Superintendent  to  appoint  county  super¬ 
intendents. 

Provision  should  he  made  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  teachers.  Their  remuDera-  .■ 
tion  should  be  so  increased  as  to  make 
the  employment  desirable  to  those  proper¬ 
ly  qualified. 

A  plan  for  a  normal  school  was  sub  ¬ 
mitted.  It  comprehended  a  model  school. 

The  next  movement  in  this  enterprise 
originated  with  the  teachers’  institute, 
held  at  Newville,  December  23,  1856,  by 
the  passage  of  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  one 
director  from  each  township  be  appoint¬ 
ed,  to  take  into  consideration  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  normal  school  in  Cumber¬ 
land  county.  This  committee  met  iu 
“Education  Hall,”  Carlisle,  January  13, 
1857,  eighteen  districts  being  represented, 
decided  to  open  a  normal  school,  and  de¬ 
termined  its  location  at  Newville,  in  con 
sideration  of  the  proposition  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  furnish  the  buildings  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  school,  together  with 
recitation  rooms  and  rooms  for  the  model 
sohools,  all  properly  furnished  for  suc¬ 
cessfully  carrying  on  the  enterprise, 
\ee  of  cost  to  the  school.  This  was  done 

\  cost  of  about  eight  hundred  dollars. 
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The  sohool  opened  for  a  three  mont  ^ 
term,  April  8,  1857,  with  the  followii:(i<Qj£ 
faculty:  Daniel  Shelly,  principal;  W.  I 
Linn,  S.  B.  Heiges,  and  D.  E.  East,  i' 
structors.  The  model  schools,  with  Ge< 
Swartz,  principal,  and  J.  H.  Hostette 
and  Miss  Mary  Shelly,  instructors.  It  * 
the  normal,  there  were  ninety-one 
students,  twelve  of  whom  were  from  ad-^ 
joining  counties.  Iu  the  model  schools, 
which  comprised  a  primary,  intermediate, 
and  high  school,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  forty  pupils  from  the  town  and 
vicinity.  W  ithin  a  week  after  the  organ 
ization  of  the  school,  nearly  five  hundred 
dollars’  worth  of  apparatus,  for  the  use 
of  the  school,  had  been  purchased  by 
voluntary  contributions  of  citizens 
throughout  the  county.  The  second 
session,  held  in  1858,  was  continued  five 
months.  During  the  remaining  two  ses¬ 
sions,  held  m  1859  and  1860,  George 
Swartz  was  principal,  and  the  school  was 
iopen  three  months  each  session, 
f  In  1865,  the  first  attempt  in  the  county 
was  made  towards  securing  the  location  I 
of  the  State  Normal  school  of  the  seventh 
district.  A  meeting  of  school  directors  j 
of  Cumberland  county,  held  in  Newville, 
November  2,  1865,  during  the  sessions  of  ■ 
the  institute,  instructed  the  county  sup¬ 
erintendent,  Mr.  George  Swarlz,  to  issue 
a  circular  addressed  to  the  various  school 
boards  in  the  counties  composing  this 
district.  Said  circular  proposed  that 
each  board  of  directors  appoint  “Several 
influential  citizens  of  their  districts  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  ■ 
common  school  system,  to  hold  a  meeting 
in  their  own  borough  or  township  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  measure,  and 
especially  of  appointing  three  delegates 
to  attend  a  county  convention,  to  be  held  '• :. 

at - ,  f  the  county  seat,)  on  Friday, 

December  29,  1865.  From  these  county  jj 
conventions,  one  delegate  for  every 
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twenty-five  schools  in  the  county  shall  be 
appointed  to  attend  a  district  convention, 
to  be  held  in  Chambersburg,  on  Wednes 
day,  January  10,  1866,  at  which  conven- 
tion,  it  is  proposed  to  receive  the  reports  i 
of  sub- committees  in  the  various  town-  t 
ships  and  boroughs  relative  to  the  amount 
of  stock  subscribed  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  normal  school  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  also  to  take  such  measures  to 
locate  and  erect  suitable  buildings  as  may 
insure  the  speedy  and  complete  success  of 
this  great  enterprise.” 
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1  These  circulars  were  sent  in  bulk  by 
Mr.  Swartz  to  the  superintendents  of  the 
other  counties  composing  the  seventh 
district,  for  distribution  in  their  several 
counties. 

I  ,Ic  the  convention  of  December  29,  four¬ 
teen  districts  were  represented,  and  nine 
delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the 

Said  cen- 

_  _  -  0 -  appointing 

jHon.  C.  R.  Coburn,  state  superintendent, 
chairmiD.  The  roll  of  counties  being 
palled,  it  was  found  that  only  Franklin 
antjl  Cptnljerland  were  represented,  the 
former  by  nine  and  the  latter  by  eight 
delegates.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed : 

Resolved ,  That  proposals  for  erecting 
normal  school  buildings  in  the  seventh 
.  district,  be  forwarded  to,  and  opened  by, 
f  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  of 
I  Pennsylvania,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  day  of 
June,  1866,  from  the  several  parts  of  the 
j I  district,  and  that  party  pledging  them 
selves,  bona  fide,  to  the  largest  amount  of 
money,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  school, 
provided  they  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

At  this  meeting,  $21,000  were  pledged 
to  secure  the  location  of  the  school  at 
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$ewville,  and  but  for  the  state  of  feeling 
.throughout  the  county,  consequent  on 
1  the  election  for  county  superintendent  in 
May  following,  the  normal  school  for  the 
.seventh  district,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  located  at  Newville,  instead  of 
where  it  now  stands,  at  ghippensburg. 

The  initiatory  steps  to  locating  the 
school  at  ShippeDsbu.rg  were  taken  early 
in  the  spring  of  1$70.  A  public  meeting 
was  called;  Honorable  J.  P.  Wickersham 
was  invited  to  address  it  on  the  subject  of 
establishing  the  normal  school  a,t' Skip  ■ 
pensburg.  Subsequent  meetings  w£je 
held,  and  application  was  made  to  the 
court  for  a  charter,  which  was  granted  in 
yi  April,  1870.  In  the  meantime,  subscrip- 
tions  amounting  to  about  $24,000  had 
tl  been  obtained.  The  first  election  for 
co  trustees  .was  hejld  the  ilrst  Monday  in 
May,  j87Q.  At  a  stockholders’  meeting 
e(j.,  held  subsequently,  the  capital  stock  was 
wa  increased  to  $100,000,  under  the  charter, 
ft  The  work  of  excavation  for  the  fo.unda- 
tions  was  commenced  jn  August,  1870, 
anjJ  in  tfre  spring  following,  the  founda- 
!we  tion  walls  were  completed,  and  the  build 
loc  ing  was  put  under  oontraofc  at  $74,000. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  Masonic 
nal  >  ceiemonies,  May  31,  1871.  The  cost 
25t N  of  the  building,  including-  steam, 

tlief  bi*.  ting,  gasaDd  gas  works,  grounds,  etc. 
o  . 


$125,000, 

ing,  including  school  furniture,  etc , 
abont  $25,000. 

The  school  was  accepted  by  tbe  proper¬ 
ly  constituted  authorities,  Februiry, 
1873,  thus  becoming  the  State  Normal 
School  of  the  seventh  district.  Its  first 
session  opened  April  15,  1873,  under  the 
principalshtp  of  George  P.  Beard.  A  M  j 
He  remained  at  the  head  of  the  institu-' 
tion  until  July,  1875,  when  resigning,  ke| 
was  succeeded  by  Reverend  I.  N.  Hays, 
who  at  present  fills  that  position.  The 
school  has  enjoyed  a  liberal  patronage. ; 
Four  classes,  numbering  respectively, 
twenty-four,  twenty-five,  twenty-seven, 
- ,  have  graduated  from  it. 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  school  law  of  1834,  generally  known 
as  the  “common  school  law,”  the  subject  I 
of  free  schools  was  considerably  agitited. 
Meetings  were  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  county,  the  subject  was  discussed, 
and  petitions  to  the  Legislature  asking 
the  passage  of  a  law  establishing  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  f  ree  schools,  were  circulated  forj 
signature.  Fourth  of  July  celebrations,! 
mechanics’  meetings,  and  public  assem¬ 
blages  generally,  incorporated  educational 
resolutions  and  toasts  in  their  proceed¬ 
ings. 

At  a  Democratic — Republican  celebra 
tion  in  Carlisle,  July  4,  1829,  the  fol  j 
lowing  was  one  oi  the  toasts  ;  Education- 
“A  main  pillar  in  supporting  the  Repub  i  j 
— may  it  always  meet  the  protecting  hand 
of  government. ”  At  the  mechanics’  cele 
bration,  same  day.  a  volunteer  toast  byj 
General  Keller,  one  of  the  vice  presidents, 
was  given,  as  follows  :  Education-” While 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  are 
cultivated  and  enriched  by  the  lights  of 
literature  and  science,  this  Republio  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  enemies  of  ourj 
free  and  liberal  institutions.” 

‘  ‘In  response  to  a  call  issued  through! 
the  papers,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
the  county  was  held  at  the  court  house,  j 
December  30,  1830.  General  Rebertl 
McCoy  was  called  to  the  chair,  aud  Elishi  j 
White  to  the  secretaryship.  The  object 
of  the  meeting,  as  stated  by  James  Ham  j 
ilton,  was  “to  consider  of  a  more  effi 
cient  plan  for  the  establishment  of  pub'.io 
schools,  and  the  general  diffasi  m  of  edu 
cation  in  the  Commonwealth.”  This 
meeting  adjourned  to  meat  January  11, 
1831,  at  which  time  attendance  was  larg  >, 
and,  as  will  be  scan  by  the  following  reso 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  M.  £•  CHURCH. 
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..  any  comment 
upon.  This  will  be  the  role  of  the 
1  Tire  historian,  hence  to  him  we  will  leave 
Vie  pleasant  task. 

The  present  incumbent,  Rev.  W.  C. 
Ilesser  was  appointed  to  the  charge  in  the 
pring  of  1889  having  been  admitted  into 
I  the  East  Baltimore  conference  in  the  year 
I  1860  Hence  he  has  now  entered  upon  his 
fifth  year  of  service  as  pastor  of  the  Me- 
chanicsburg  charge. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  it  fell  to  his  lot, 
as  the  latest  appointed  of  the  conference 
;  among  the  earliest  duties  of  his  pastorate, 
•  ;to  perform  the  last  rights  of  burial  in  con- 
M  neetion  with  the  departure  from  earth  of 
„  the  introduction  of  preaching  into  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Mechanicsburg,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  M.  E.  church,  of  the  Be 
Oliver  EJge,  whose  name  appears  in  the 
above  sketch  in  the  said  connection,  as 
above  detailed  at  length.  Within  this 
|  span  of  active  human  life  of  some  70  years, 
tf  ,  we  may  well  exclaim  “What  hath  God 
f  wrought,”  and  what  period  of  time  within 
the  limits  of  the  history  of  human  civiliza- 
i)  tion  has  been  so  replete  with  incident  in  all 
that  tends  to  the  well  being  of  society  in 
the  various  departments  of  life,  as  said 
span  of  years  as  it  passes  in  review  before 
|L  the  intelligent  student  of  events.  But  of  an 
if  elaboration  of  theso  phases  of  thought  and 
action  it  is  not  our  part  to  assume-  We 
have  sought  to  trace  out  but  one  thread 
that  has  traversed  the  warp  of  the  wonder- 
)  fill  fabric,  and  hence  our  role  is  done 
“What  is  writ  is  writ 
Would  it  were  worthier” 

IBut  such  as  it  is,  we  offer  it  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  churches  annals  eie  the  crowd¬ 
ing  events  of  the  present  rushing  age  sweep 
away  all  definite  marks  thereof,  and  leave 
a  hiatus  that  would  involve  much  labor  to 
fill.  Hence  ®ur  motive;  the  attempt;  our 
V  defense. 

,  Having  now,  with  the  mention  of  the 
ast  above  named  pastor,  completed  the 
biographical  sketches  of  the  list  of  those 
ti  that  have  been  indentified  with  the  history 
j  of  Methodism  in  Mechanicsburg,  from  the 
1  time  of  its  introduction  into  said  town,  we 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu 
ion  offered  July  14,  1868,  _to  which  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  in  a  former  communication 
and  which  we  promised  to  examine  some¬ 
what  at  length  at  such  time  as  would  ad¬ 
mit  of  it,  without  further  interruption, hence 
e  the  resolution  of  the  board  of  trustees,  read 
v  as  follows: 

f  Resolved,  that  we  extend  the  church 
1  front  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  front  of 
I  Franklin  Hall  or  sufficient  to  rebuild 
thereon  the  vestibule  of  the  church. 

It  Wo  were  not  at  that  time  an  official  mem-i 
b  ber  of  the  church,  yet  having  worshiped  in 
the  old  church  of  1864  for  some  years,  and  j 
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been  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
charge  since  1860,  it  was  but  natural  that 
we  should  take  an  interest  in  the  discussions 


that  were  indulged  in  pro  and  con  by  those 
sympathizing  with  or  antagonizing  the 
position  taken  by  the  trustees  in  extending 
the  front  of  the  church  edifice  toward  Main 
street,  and  in  their  alleged  encroachment 
upon  the  square.  These  discussions 
having  of  late  been  removed  to  a  limited 
degree  upon  the  occasion  of  the  erection  of 
the  late  church  structure  of  1892,  we  have 
been  lean  to  review  somewhat  in  detail  the 


grounds  of  said  allegation  as  originally 
affirmed  by  the  authorities  of  the  borough 
in  said  year,  even  though  it  may  appear  to 
some  as  superfluous,  since  peacable  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  site  for  21  years  since  that  time 
confers  title  to  the  ground  occupied  to  the 
church  corporation  as  against  all  adverse 
action.  The  history  of  the  case  is  then 


The  congregation  had  been  worshiping 
in  the  church  of  1854  located  upon  the  site 
whose  front  line  paralelled  to  the  Main  St., 
stood  back  from  the  curb  line  43  feet,  9  in. 
In  the  re-erection  of  the  church  of  1868,  the 
trustees,  after  due  examination  of  their 
title  the  ground,  believed  they  had  a  right 
to  occupy  the  same  in  enlarging  the  stric¬ 
ture,  as  far  front  as  the.  building  line  on  | 
Main  street,  if  they  chose  to.  extend. the 
same  so  far,  or  at  least  certainly  to  advance  j 
to  within  30  feet  of  the  curb  line.-  Under; 
this  belief,  as  confirmed  by  competeutcoun- 
sel,  they  extended  the  front  of  the  church 
northward  some  9  feet,  and  thus  alligned  j 
the  front  wall  of  the  same  with  that  of 
Franklin  Hall,  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
Market  street. 

Specifically  the  basis  of  their  belief  were 
the  facts  of  record  as  set  forth  in  conneed 
tion  with  the  sale  of  this  lot  of  ground  by 
an  order  of  the  Orphans  Court  of  the  eoun 
ty,  said  order  being  issued  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Henry  Stouft'er  in  1829.  This  or¬ 
der  made  by.the  court  in  Dec.  1828,  was  for 
the  sale  of  lots  bearing  the  numbers  of  5 
and  19  inclusive,  and  situated  upon  the 
North  and  South  sides  of  Main  street  and 
the  East  and  West  sides  of  Market  street. 
Of  these  lots,  the  lot  No.  14  was  the  lot  un¬ 
der  consideration  (present  church  lot)  and 
which  was  sold  by  the  administrators  of 
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raidStoutterto  **»«%  tuT«i 

firmed  the  «oUoW'Il°^  for  order  to  sell 
petition  of  administrate’ :  ^  u  without 

asked  permission  to 

meeting  any  boundary  tbe  lotas 

But  tire  order  of  <  west  side  of 

follows:  “Also  o  •  street,  lifty fe®* 

|  Market  street, ‘ind  ®  Mq  stouffers  alley.” 

I  iu  front  and  are  made  to  aMarket 

No  allusions  whatever  are^  ^  intheor- 

1  Square,  either  i  .inference  is  noted  in 

Ider  of  Court;  and  Qg  the  hounds  on 

'language  used,  ctouffers  anCy  in  any  of 

i  Main  street  and  St  street,  thus 

the  lots  on  the  South  ^ o^  ^  wU1,  and 

disclosing  a  Pan  ^  pe  a  vital  point,  in  con- 
no  more,  s^"  rs  Vat  were  brought  out 

nection  with  othe  ’  0  before  court. 

I  m  the  elaboration  of  th  exaraination. 

But  to  continue  up  to  lot  No.  14 

it  was  shown  that  the  dee  ^  WoH> 

given  by  the  ,u  the  order 

did  not  follow  the  d  P  that  the  ad- 

„f  court;  but  it  was  t  8.  f)£  nVlking  a 
ministrator  usurped  P  ing  different 

different  description  an  ^  administrator 
Lounderies.  Vout  30  feet  of  the  end 

i  arbitrarily  cut  oft  abou  ^  question  then 

next  Mam  stiee  -  ^  jn  regard  to  this 

that  arose  before  th  whether  he 

Letoftheadmimstiatnr  w^  ^ 

could  change.  particular  lot;  and 

court,  the  limits  O  sJ  ^  such  usurped 

whether  the  *  s  not  void;  and 

power  in  the  dee  ,  not  talie  the  lot 

whether  the  WUC®J®J  tion  in  the  order  ot 
fe^ot— «°“  deed  ellhe 

Hssrss  j-i-rysrs  s 
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in  the  case)  claimed  part  of  th  ^ 

1  which  the  front  projecti^  ^  dQ(V,. 

stands,  upon  the  8  bis  lifetime,  to 

cation  by  Henry  bt01  V  '  square  on  which 

totheboroughforapuhicsqua  never 

“b"Ma,r“SoSSo„.s»pute 

built)  and  by  use  a  Bnt  on  the 

he  square  for 

other  side  of  Mai  aoted  that  Franklin 

of  Main  street,  it  w<  that  oc- 

\  Hall  wee  Wilt  on  m  church; 

!  Sd“  stnS U  without  the  ***““ 

•t  was  not  a  square,  hut  an  ^  . 

Hence,, hot  weeeffimedmohehtehth  was 

;J“Se.tTe  deiendants  (the  trustees) 


out  the  following  stror  d  bounty; 
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that  up  u.oveTted  m  the  t».«thisb0l 

were  not  contrary  not .  rhila 
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~  controverted  *t*  —  'this hoi 

were  not  o  contrary  not  -  phila 

1  i0-  „  rmed  by  the  defendants  ’ 
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that  an  action  °f  mVless  the  plaintiff  | 
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could  prove  a  tit  e  i^  eXtensvou. 

ground  cover p  articular  ground  were  ^ 

That  is,  H  he  P  ^  bol.ough  they  ; 

not  owned  y  sucb  action ,  even , 

could  not  sustain  ^  doccupiod  ground 
though  the  defendant  ^  bence  having 
not  belonging  to  the*  ;ounsel  for  plaintiff 

admffted^and  hence  the  ground  of  contest 

defendants  as  a  fact  y  dadication  t 

the  acquisition  of  ^  uneflUivo- 

puhlic  uses  require *  «  g  upon  the  part  of 

cal  action  in  the  with  certainty 

the  dedicator  m  conn  ^  dedicated, 

I  of  description  ot  th  g  unraistakably 

that  the  public  migWko  Ev|ri 

I  and  exactly  w  n  ‘  bly  proven  that  the 

'though  it  he  meontestohlyP  ^  gWingt  yet 
dedicator  affirmed  unles3  said  in* 

it  amounted  to  ?  a  definite  act  of 
,  tention  he  ^“^Jssion  of  intention. , 

1  dedication.  A  P  for  pubUc  uses  n_ 

tion  by  one  of  giving  tltte  unless  t 

■  null  and  void  as  Sr  ft£  lbe  land  be  give; 

I  a  sufficient  descrip  i  ideDBfy  the  land.  ^ 

to  enable  sa'Vof  defendants  also  was  n 
This  position  of  ele  d  and  the  on 

attempted  to  ^  °ol  t  plaintiff  to  break  t 

attempt  made  by  the  pi^^  ^  ^  H 

force  of  the  ar“ ..  imblic  purposes  for  moi 
l  had  been  used  fo  a  position  that  was  als 
than  thirty  years,  P  rds  the  9  feet  , 

,i!1SUS?d  bv’the  defendants  so  we  may  be,^ 
fcaS  upon  hereafter  to  show^  ^  ^  forcfe 

JsuZmuwt ^rguments^  may  he^  welt 

tm  ^  cab  attention  o  ^  fact  ftad 

died  inland  coort  ^ 
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i  ■  rp^,  „he  court,  appeared  to  have  been 
J  belonging  to  the  intestate.  And 
whether  the  deed  of  administration 
n  after  the  said  confirmation  described 
\ue  real  estate  acccurately  or  not,  title  of 
'trustee  to  whole  lot  was  not  viliated.  The 
,  administrators  deed  should  have  conform¬ 
ed  to  the  sale  ordered  and  confirmed  by  the ! 
court,  and  in  default  thereof  cannot  be: 
,  cited  to  establish  by  fraud  omission,  or[ 
»  mistake,  bounds  or  alleged  facts  not  witnin 
the  dicta  of  the  order  of  court  from  which 
only  title  emanates.  ' 
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/nVltCHANIC^UHli 


..  •  J:r>n-Settlement  and  early  History - 
roration-Action  of  Council-Growth 
and  Improvement-Rebel  Invasion - 
Institutions-Education-Neivs- 
papers  -  Corporations- 
Railroads-Etc. 

The  following  article  is  taken  from 
Hauclc’s  Directory  issued  in  1876,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  period  from  the  earl  y  settlement 
of  Mechaniesburg  down  to  and  including 
the  year  1876. 


The  Borough  of  Mechaniesburg,  Cum¬ 
berland  county,  Pa.,  is  very  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Cum¬ 
berland  Valley— widely  noted  as  one  of 
most  healthful  and  fertile  in  the  United 
States— on  the  Cumberland  Valley  Bail- 
road,  8  miles  west  of  Harrisburg,  the  State 
capital,  and  10  miles  east  of  Carlisle,  the 
county  seat.  On  either  side  of  the  town,  from 
six  to  eight  miles  distant,  are  two  separated 
ranges  of  the  Blue  Mountains;  that  on  the 
north  being  called  the  Kittatinny  range, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  South  mountain . 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
is  well  watered  by  two  creeks  and  their  | 
tributaries,  both  of  which  flow  in  an  east¬ 
erly  direction  about  three  miles  north  and 
south  of  the  place— the  Conedoguinet  on 
the  north;  and  the  one  on  the  south  bearing 
the  somewhat  unromantic  name  of  Yellow 
Breeches.  The  farming  lands  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Mechaniesburg  are  exceedingly 
utile  and  productive,  and  are  tilled  by  a 
■ell-to-do  and  industrious  population,  the! 


evidences  of  whose  thrifty  and  energy  are 
shown  in  the  numerous  neat  and  substan¬ 
tial  buildings  dotting  the  country  in  every 
direction. 

The  close  proximity  of  Mechaniesburg  to 
the  capital  of  the  State,  its  excellent  rail¬ 
road  facilities— bringing  it  into  intimate 
connection  with  the  general  railroad  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  country— the  superior  market  for 
grain  and  produce  which  it  enjoys,  together 
with  its  pleasant  aad  hcathful  location  and 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  its  people, 
make  it  a  desirable  point  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital  in  manufactories  and  other 
extensive  business  interests. 

SETTLEMENT  AND  EARLY  HISTORY. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
sources  of  information  at  our  command, 
the  settlement  of  the  town  commenced 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
In  the  year  1805  not  more  than  a  half  dozen 
straggling  houses  were  to  be  seen,  at  which 
time  the  place  was  known  by  such  high- 
sounding  names  as  “Pinchgut,”  “Stouffers- 
town”  and  “Dry town.”  The  first  of  these 
was  doubtless  applied  as  a  derisive  epithet, 
owing  to  the  modest  pretentions  of  theJit- 
tle  village;  and  the  second  in  honor  of  Mr.  j 
Henry  Stouffer,  one  of  the  first  settlers, 
who  owned  considerable  land  and  laid  out 
a  largo  number  of  town  lots;  while  the 
third  originated  from  the  fact  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  scarcity  of  water  at  times,  particul-j 
arly  during  the  summer  months.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  we  may  cite  the  case  of  the! 
Kinsey  family,  who  moved  herein  the  year! 
1808,  and  occupied  a  house  on  the  corner  of 
Locust  and  Frederick  streets,  on  the  site  on 
which  Mr.  Henry  Null’s  brick  residence 
now  stands,  who  were  compelled  at  times 
during  the  summer  season  to  carry  all  their 
water  for  house  use  a  distance  of  nearly 
one  mile,  from  the  well  at  the  farm  house 
of  Mr.  Jonas  Eupp,  which  is  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  Mr.  Jonas  Koller.  Even 
in  the  winter  season  some  of  the  wells  be¬ 
came  dry;  and4as  a  precaution  against  such 
emergenciesithey  were  filled  up  in  the  fall 
by  water  hauled  in  barrels  from  the  Trindle; 
Spring. 

The  land  upon  ; which  the  town  now  I 
stands  was  originally  owned  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons,  all  of  whom  have  long  since 
passed  to  the  land  of  their  fathers:  John 
Eberly,  Henry  Ford,  John  Gusweiler,  John 
Miller,  Jonathan  Eeese,  Martin  Eupp, 
George  Stonespring,  Henry  Stouffer,  Lewis 
Zearing  and  probably  one  or  two  others. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  the  descendents 
of  these  early  settlers  are  now  living  in 
this  place  and  vicinity,  though  some  few  of 
the  names  have  entirely  died  out. 

In  the  year  1820  the  number  of  houses 
had  increased  to  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  and  a  spirit  of  improvement  seemed 
to  prevail.  This  continued  until  aboutj 


1827,  when  stops  were  taken  to  have  •  the 
town 

INCORPORATED  INTO  A  BOROUGH. 

The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  by 
i  the  Legislature  on  April  28thth,  1828,  in 
!  pursuance  of  which  an  election  for  bor¬ 
ough  officers  was  held  on  the  16th  of  May 
I  following,  which  resulted  as  follows:  Bur- 
igess,  Henry  Ford;  Town  Council,  John 
Coover,  Michael  Hoover,  Jacob  Slyder, 

I  Lewis  Zeariug;  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 

I  Jonathan  Reese,  Michael  Weaver;  Super¬ 
visors,  Christian  Poorman,  George  Sm- 
Igiser;  Constable,  Allison  Pinney.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on 
the  second  Thursday  of  June  succeeding 
I  the  election.  Below  we  give  a  verbatim 
copy  of  the  minutes  of  that  meeting,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  first  borough  ordinance 
!  passes  at  the  same,  which  are  taken  from 
|  the  borough  lecords: 

MINUTES  OP  TOWN  COUNCIL. 

MechanicsbUrg,  Pa., 

June  12, 1828. 

Town  Council  met.  Members  present— 
Lewis  Zearing,  Michael  Hoover,  John 
!  Coover  and  Jacob  Slyder.  On  motion 
Lewis  Zearing,  Esq.,  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  Town  Council.  On 
motion  Dr.  Jacob  Baughman  was  elected 
Town  Clerk  of  the  borough  of  Mechamcs- 
|  burg.  On  motion  the  following  act  was 
passed,  viz.:  An  act  or  ordinance  to  bre- 
serve  the  records  and  property  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  from  loss  or  injury: 

no.  1. 

!  AN  ACT,  on  ORDINANCE,  TO  PRESERVE  THE 
RECORDS. 

I  sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  and  ordained  by  the 
i  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Mechanlcsburg, 
and  it  U  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  authority 
j  0f  the  same,  That  If  any  person  or  persons  shall 
be  In  possession  of  any  book  or  books,  or  any  re¬ 
cord  or  seal  of  the  corporation,  or  any  property 
thereto  belonging,  not  legally  entitled  to  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  same,  and  shall  knowingly  and  will¬ 
fully  refuse  or  neglect  to  deliver  the  same  on  de¬ 
mand  made  by  any  person  or  persons  legally  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  such  demand,  such  person  or 
persons  so  offending  shall  pay  a  fine  of  five  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  use  of  the  borough,  to  be  recovered 
as  debts  of  like  amount  are  recoverable  by  law . 

Passed- -In  Town  Council  the  12th  day  of 
June,  A.  D.  182S, 

Attest:  Lewis  Zearing, 

J.  Baughman,  Clerk.  Pres,  of  the  Council 

On  motion  Towu  Council  adjourned  to. 
meet  on  Tuesday,  June  17, 1828,  at 8 o’clock 
A.  M.,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Etley. 

Attest:  J.  Baughman,  Cleik. 

gbowth  and  improvement. 

The  successful  inauguration  of  the  new 
regime  evidently  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to 
the  town,  and  attracted  thither  a  consider¬ 
able  influx  of  new-comers  willing  to  be¬ 
come  citizens  of  the  newly-made  borough. 
In  this  connection  we  quote  an  extract 


from  a“History  of  Cumberland  County, 
i compiled  and  published  in  1845,  by  1  ro! 

I.  D.  Rupp,  formerly  a  resident  of  this  hoi 
jougli,  but  now  living  in  the  city  of  Bliila 
delphia: 

“In  1829, 1830  and  1831,  between  twei- 
ty  and  thirty  houses  were  put  up.  In  1831 
Major  Henry  Lease  and  David  Brenizer, 
having  purchased  eight  or  ten  acres  fron: 
George  Stonespring,  laid  out  thirty-three 
lots  on  the  South  side  of  Main  street 
From  that  forward  the  town  has  gradually 
increased,  till  it  numbers  at  present  ( 1 845 
133  comfortable  dwellings,  whereof  41  an 
of  brick,  67  frame,  and  25  plastered,  a  num 
ber  of  mechanics’  shops;  four  churches,  viz 
a  Union  church,  Methodist,  Lutheran,  an<J 
one  styled  a  Union  Bethel;  a  commodiou 
school  house,  in  which  three  public  school 
are  taught,  6  country  stores,  2  apothccarie 
3  taverns,  3  ware  or  store-houses  on  tl 
railroad,  4  tailor  shops,  8  dress-makers, 
milliners,  2  hatters,  4  shoemakers,  8  sa 
dlers,  4  cabinet  makers.  4  carpenters, 
weavers,  1  silk  dyer,  2  tinners,  2  chair  mal 
ers,  1  painter,  1  cooper,  2  coachmakers, 
blacksmiths,  3  butchers,  1  foundry  andm 
chine  shop  and  a  population  rising  of  800. 

For  the  next  eight  years  the  town  seem 
to  have  gone  on  in  the  usual  tenor  of  it 
way,  with  no  very  marked  increased  ox  in 
provement;  but  from  the  year  1853  to  th 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861  considers 
ble  progress  was  made  both  in  population 
land  in  the  erection  of  many  handsome  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  buildings.  During  this  in¬ 
terval  several  new  churches  were  erectcji* 
i Cumberland  Valley  Institute  and  Irvinc 
Female  College  were  built,  two  or  thre' 
forwarding  houses,  a  new  town  hall  am 
engine  house,  and  a  large  number  of  dwel1 
ling  houses  were  put  up,  all  adding  great! 
to  the  appearance  and  prosperity  of  tlv 
borough. 

During  tho  first  few  years  of  the  wa» 
the  unsettled  condition  of  national  affairs 
and  the  high  prices  of  labor  and  materials 
doubtless  had  a  tendency  to  retard  some¬ 
what  tho  march  of  improvement  all  over 
I  tho  country,  and  Mechamcsburg  was  n 
exception  to  the  rule.  But  as  soon  on  th 
success  of  the  Union  arms  was  assure^banij 
peace  once  more  unfolded  her  wings  ovei' 
the  land,  business  interests  everywhere  rev 
vived  and  in  our  little  borough  the  invigorJ 
ating  effect  of  the  change  was  plainly  visi 
ble  in  every  branch  of  trade. 


bebel  invasion. 


During  the  Summer  of  1863,  that  part  ol 
General  Lee’s  army  which  penetrated  the 

Cumberland  Valley  to  within  a  few  miles 
!0f  the  Susquehanna  river,  was  a  brigade  of 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
General  J.  B.  Jenkins,  who  was  killed. r 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  These  troops 
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!.*' j  number  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hun-| 
•red  entered  Mcchanicsburg  on  Sunday; 
j  morning,  the  28th  of  June.  1863,  at  about  I 
half-past  nine  o’clock,  and  a  sorry  lookingj 
set  of  men  they  were.  Many  were  hatless,  j 
coatless  and  shoeless,  besides  being  ex. 

(  tremely  dirty  and  ragged,  and  on  the  whole! 

presented  a  most  pitiable  sight.  Only  thej 
1  officers  were  decently  dressed,,  and  they 
had  not  much  to  brag  of.  Their  horses, 
wagons,  camp  equipage,  etc.,  wero  in 
strong  contrast  with  their  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  taken 
these  from  tho  farmers  along  the  line  of 
their  march  through  Maryland  and  Penn 
sylvania.  As  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Rebels  entered  the  upper  end  of  town, 
about  a  dozen  Union  cavalrymen  (several 
belonging  to  a  Maryland  regiment  and  the 

3,  others  to  Captain  Frank  Murray’s  compa¬ 
ny  of  Harrisburg)  went  out  of  the  lower 
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5  end.  At  the  head  of  this  advance  guard 


b'  0(je  two  of  Jenkins’  orderlies,  the  onej 
one  bearing  a  stick  with  a  soilid  white  rag 
tied  to  it,  which  was  intended  as  a  flag  of 
truce.  Thi8  was  afterwards  explained  by 
>  the  theory  that,  having  seen  Chestnut  Hill 
i  Cemetery  (which  had  just  been  laid  out 
with  newly  made  roads  and  walks  some 
distance  above  town,  they  supposed  it  to  be 
fortifications,  and  that  a  body  of  Union  j 
troops  were  secreted  somewhere  to  protect 
the  town.  This  theory  was  strenglitened 
by  the  fact  of  their  having  seen  our  flag 
floating  from  the  pole  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  up  to  within  a  short  time  previous  to 
their  entrance.  The  first  thing  they  did 
after  ascertaining  that  there  was  really  no 
*  Union  forces  in  the  vicinity,  was  to  hunt 
up  “that  flag,”  which  they  found  at  the 
’  house  of  the  Burgess,  who  was  of  course 
compelled  to  surrender  it  and  see  it  used  for 
a  saddle  blanket  by  one  of  tho  aforesaid 
orderlies,  Then,  after  the  grand  march 
through  town  had  been  made  and  the  troops 
were  encamped  in  a  field  a  short  distance 
below  the  borough,  General  Jenkins  estab¬ 
lished  his  headquarters  at  the  Railroad  j 
Hotel,  now  kept  by  Mr.  John  Thompson, 
and  immediately  issued  an  order  demand¬ 
ing  “rations  for  fifteen  hundred  men,  in-[ 
side  of  two  hours,  or  we’ll  shell  your  town.” 
In  the  meantime  a  battery  had  been  placed 
at  the  upper  end  of  town  to  enforce  this 
order  if  necessary.  A  boy  was  started  out 
with  a  bell  to  spread  the  order  to  our 
citizens,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  tho  rations 
were  promptly  furnished  within  the  pre¬ 
scribed  time.  Almost  everything  in  the 
provision  line  fit  to  be  eaten(and  a  good  deal 
that  wasn’t),  from  a  little  onion  to  a  West¬ 
ern  ham,  was  taken  to  Washington  Hall, 
where  several  citizens  were  pressed  into 
service  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all 
the  families  contributing  to  the  noble? 
cause,  so  that  none  should  be  slighted, 
f*'”-  the  quota  was  fully  made  up.  the 


(- 


provisions  were  taken  down  to  the  camp, 

where  at  least  one-third  of  them  were 
recklessly  wasted.  During  their  stay  in 
our  town  our  enemies  were  quite  friendly 
towards  us  (doubtless  because  weliaiT  feu 
them  well),  doing  no  damage  to  property, 
with  the  exception  of  cutting  the  telegraph 
wires.  Many  amusing  incidents  oceured, 
only  one  of  which  we  will  mention:  As1 
one  of  our  citizens  was  leisurly  walking  ; 
down  street,  a  Rebel  cavalryman  rode  close 
up  to  the  sidewalk,  intimating  that  he  de¬ 
sired  to  speak  with  him,  and  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  within  speaking  distance,  the 
chivalrous  Southerner  cooiy  took  an  al¬ 
most  new  hat  off  our  friend’s  head  and 
placed  it  upon  his  own,  kindly  offering  a 
tattered  beaver  in  return,  and  then  rapidly 
galloped  off,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of 
the  bare-headed -citizen. 

On  Monday  the  Rebel  pickets  had  a  short 
skirmish  at  Oyster’s  Point,  about  3  miles 
from  the  river,  with  a  few  Union  soldiers 
who  had  ventured  up  that  far  from  Fort 
Washington,  coming  out  of  the  contest 
with  some  six  or  eight  killed  or  wounded. ' 
Some  time  on  Tuesday  General  Jenkins 
received  word  that  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 1 
mac,  commanded  by  Major  General  Meade, 
desired  his  presence  at  Gettysburg,  and 
consequently  a  hurry-skurry  retrograde 
movement  was  decided  upon,  so  that  by 
Wednesday  morning.  July  1st,  the  last 
Rebel  left  our  town  on  a  full  gallop,  they 
having  stopped  with  us  just  about  three 
days. 

BANKING  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  first  banking  house  in  Mechanics- 
burg  was  started  in  the  year  1859,  by 
Messrs.  Levi  Merkel,  Jacob  Jfumma  and 
others,  doing  business  under  the  title  of 
Merkel,  Mumma  &  Co.  This  continued 
until  sometime  in  1861,  when  a  charter  was 
obtained  from  the  Legislature,  and  the 
“Mechanicsburg  Bank”  was  instituted.! 
During  the  war  the  national  bank  system1 
was  organized  by  the  government,  and  in 
March.  1864,  a  charter  was  obtained  to 
to  change  the  name  to  the  “First  National 
Bank,”  under  which  name  it  commenced 
business  in  May  foliowing  upon  a  capital 
of  $100,000.  About  the  same  time  the  Sec-! 
ond  National  Bank  was  instituted,  with  a 
capital  of  §50,000,  since  which  time  both 
banks  have  been  ably  and  successfully  con¬ 
ducted,  and  have  proven  valuable  aids  to 
the  business  interests  of  the  town. 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Cumberland  Valley  Institute,  a  school 
for  young  gentlemen,  was  founded  in  1853, 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Loose,  who  conducted  it. 
successfully  for  several  years,  when  itj 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Prof.  I.  D.  Rupp, 
and  subsequently  owned  by  Messrs.  Lip- 
pincott,  Mullin  &  Reese,  from  whom  the 
present  proprietors,  Rev.  O.  Ege  &  Son, 


INICSBCRG  FREE  PRESS, 
Blackburn  as  editor’,  and  the 
News  Company  Publishers, 
1  in  the  newspaporial  field  on  May 
lemorial  Day),  1891  and  is  now 
ng.) 

PUBLIC  CORPORATIONS. 

Mechanicsburg  Gas  and  Water  Com- 
,  one  of  our  most  useful  and  important 
c  corporations,  was  originally  char- 
in  1851,  although  the  water  works 
.3  not  built  until  two  years  after.  The 
ost  o.  from  Which  the  water  for  the  supply 
s  wen  >  vvn  is  obtained  is  located  in  Upper 
ts  of  the  township,  about  three  miles  from 
■rial,  son’ough,  on  the  south  side  of  what  is 
school^  Rs  “slate  hill.” 

gas  works  owned  by  the  company 
;ed  at  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
lgh,  and  have  been  in  operation  nearly 
cars,  gashavingbeen  first  introduced 
in  September,  1868. 
Mechanicsburg  Ilall  and  Market 
iany  is  another  of  our  corporations 

Siflthat  lay  claim  to  public  importance.  The 
c  company  was  chartered  in  1865,  the  erec- 
ii  lion  of  Franklin  Hall  and  Market  House 
commenced  in  1866,  and  finally  completed  in 
A  3867.  The  building,  situated  on  the  south¬ 
eastern  corner  of  Market  square,  is  a  hand¬ 
some  and  imposing  brick  edifice,  three 
stories  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  tower 
H  of  proportionate  dimensions  in  which  is 
placeman  excellent  town  clock  and  bell, 
r  l|  The  third  story  of  the  main  building  is 
1  used  as  a  Masonic  Hall,  while  on  the  sec- 
|  ond  floor  is  the  hall  proper,  having  seating 
capacity  of  six  hundred,  with  a  commodi¬ 
ous  stage  and  all  necessary  appurtenances 
inments  of  any  kind, 

RAILROAD  FACILITIES, 
building  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
oad — which  runs  through  our  town 
md  west— was  commenced  in  the  yeai 
d  the  first- train  run  over  it  from 
urg  to  Carlisle  in  the  summer  o 
In  1873  a  branch  was  built  to  Dills 
York  county,  connecting  at  Trindh 
a  short  distance  above  town,  whicl 
in  successful  operation. 
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Institution  s-Education- News  - 
papers  -  Corporal  ■•ns- 
f} a/ 1 roads  -Etc. 

The  following  article  is  taken  from, 
jlfauck’s  Directory  issued  in  1876, ■ •  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  period  from  the  early  settlement 
!of  Meehan  icsburg  down  to  and  including 
the  year  1876. 

f  _  - - 

i  The  Borough  of  Mechanicsburg,  Cum¬ 
berland  county,  Fa.,  is  very  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Ihe  beautiful  Cum¬ 
berland  Valley— widely  noted  as  one  of 
I  most  healthful  and  fertile  in  the  United 
States— on  the  Cumberland  Valley  Jtail- 
road,  8  miles  west  of  Harrisburg,  the  Stale 
capital,  and  10  miles  east  of  Carlisle,  the 
county  scat.  On  either  side  of  the  town,  from 
six  to  eight  miles  distant,  are  two  separated 
ranges  of  the  Blue  Mountains;  that  on  the 
north  being  called  the  Kittatinny  range, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  South  mountain . 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
is  well  watered  by  two  creeks  and  their 
tributaries,  both  of  which  flow  in  an  cast-- 
lerly  direction  about  throe  miles  north  and 
I  south  of  the.  place— the  Conedoguinet  on 
•the  north;  and  the  one  on  the  south  bearing 
the  somewhat,  ttnront antic  name  of  Yellow 
Breeches.  The  fanning  lands  in  tie:  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Mechanicsburg  are  exceedingly 
fertile  and  productive,  and  are 'til  led  by  a 
well-to-do  and  industrious  population,  Ihe 
evidences  of  whose  thrifty  and  energy  are 
shown  in  the  numerous  neat  and  substan¬ 
tial  buildings  dotting  the  country  in  every 
direction. 

The  close  proximity  of  Mechanicsburg  to 
the  capital  of  the  SI:  le,  its  excellent  rail¬ 
road  facilities— bringing  il  into  intimate 
connection  with  the  general  railroad  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  country— (be 'superior  market  for 
grain  and  produce  which,  it  enjoys,  together 
.with  its  .pleasant  and  heath  ful  loca  tion  and 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  its  people, 
make  it  a  desirable  point  for  the  invest¬ 
ment,  of  capital  in  manufactories  and  other 
extensive,  business  interests. 

SETTLEMENT  AND  EARLY  HISTORY. 

As  nearly  as  can  bo  ascertained  from  the 
sources  of  information  at  our  command, 
the  settlement  of  the  town  commenced 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
In  the  year  1805  not  more  than  a  half  dozen 
straggling  houses  were  to  be  seem,  at  which 
time  the  place  was  known  by  such  high- 
sounding  names  as  “Pinclrgut,”  “Stouffers- 
town”  and  “Dry town.”  The  first  of  these 
j  was  doubtless  applied  as  a  derisive  epithet, 
lowing  to  the  modest  pretentions  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  village;  and  the  second  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Henry  IStouffer,  one  of  the  first  settlers, 
j  who  owned  considerable  land  and  mid  oni 

•-•“v  _  'i - -end  J  esse  'i .  Feck, 
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obtained  the  school  in-  1860,  and  have  rc-j 
tained  possession  of  it  up  to  this  writing. 

Irving  Female  College  is  located  at  Ir¬ 
vington— a  name  given  to  the  eastern  end 
of  the  town—  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
grove,  and  is  just  completing  the  twentieth 
year  of  its  existence.  As  its  name  indi¬ 
cates.  it  is  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  and 
was  founded  by  one  of  our  enterprising] 
townsmen,  Solomon  P.  Gorgas,Esq.,  in  the 
year  1856.  Its  first  Principal,  Key.  A-  G.  | 
Marlatt  was  man  of  indomitable  energy  and 
preseverance,  and  under  his  management' 
the  college  attained  to  considerable  popu-j 
larity  and  influence.  At  his  death,  in  1865,  ] 
the  school  passed  to  the  control  of  the 
present  proprietor,  Rev.  T.  P.  Ege,  who 
has  since  ably  conducted  its  affairs  with] 
great  credit  to  himself  and  an  honor  to  the 
institution.  (In  1888,  the  college  changed 
ownership,  and  is  now  flourishing  under!  • 
Lutheran  management.) 

The  public  schools  of  our  borough  eleven 
in  number,  one  of  which  is  for  colored 
children.  The  schools  are  carefully  and 
systematically  graded,  are  in  the  charge  of 
an  able  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  well 
qualified  for  the  arduous  duties  assigned 
them. 

Mechanicsburg  Library  and  Literary 
Association,  which  has  come  to  be  a  per¬ 
manent  institution  of  the  town.  It  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1872,  and  chartered  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Washington  Fire  Company— at 
present  the  only  fire  organization  in  the 
place— was  instituted  February  22 ,  1858. 
The  apparatus  used  by  the  company  con¬ 
sists  of  a  third-class  Silsby  steamer,  made 
by  the  Silsby  Manufacturing  Company, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  a  full  size  Button  suc¬ 
tion  hand-engine,  two  hose  carriages,  with 
about  1,000  feet  leather,  and  800  feet  car- 
bolized  rubber  hose. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Microcosm  was  the  name  of  the 
first  newspaper  published  in  Mechanics-) 
burg.  It  was  started  in  the  year  1835,  by  i 
Dr.  Jacob  Weaver,  but  for  the  want  of  suf¬ 
ficient  patronage  was  comparatively  short¬ 
lived.  The  School  Visitor  was  the  next 
journalistic  venture,  published  by  A.  F. 
Cox,  but  it  soon  shared  the  fate  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  for  the  same  reason.  In  1843! 
or  1844  a  Mr.  Sprigman  commenced  the 
publication  of  The  Independent  Press, 
which,  like  the  others,  was  suspended  after 
a  brief  existence,  owing  to  a  lack  of  proper 
encouragement.  In  185-1  John  Flinn  opened 
a  printing  office  and  started  the  Mechan¬ 
icsburg  Gleaner,  which  he  sold  in  a  few 
years  to  W.  E.  McLaughlin,  who  changed 
the  name  of  the  paper  to  the  Weekly  Gaz¬ 
ette.  Mr.  M.  continued  the  publication  of 
" '•"’tie  until  about  1858,  when  D.  J. 
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Carmany,  then  only  about  3 
and  foreman  of  the  office 
establishment,  and  changed 
the  paper  to  The  Cumbcrt&pd 
Journal,  which  he  conducted  successful 
until  the  beginning  of  1871,  when  faili 
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health  compelled  him  to  relinguish 
business  entirely.  Ilis  death  followed 
May  of  the  same  year. 

In  March,  1868,  another  paper  was  start 
in  town  by  a  joint  stock  company,  Capt. 

F.  Singiser  as  editor  and  publisher, 
was  called  The  Valley  Democrat,  an 
its  name  indicated,  was  an  expounde 
Democratic  principles.  This  was 
strictly  political  paper  in  the  placed 
all  probabilities  that  fact,  together  ■ 
prospect  of  an  exciting  president 
paign  in  that  year,  impelled  the  p: 
of  the  Journal  to  espouse  the  cause 
publicanism  a  short  time  after  the  ai 
of  the  Democrat,  thus  giving  each  of 
two  political  parties  an  organ  in  Media) 
icsburg.  The  Democrat,  however,  on 
survived  about  three  years,  and  in  Febr 
ary,  1871,  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  R.  I 
Thomas  and  E.  C.  Gardner,  who  change 
its  name  to  The  Valley  Independent-,  til 
Journal  in  the  meantime  having  1 
bought  by  Joseph  ltitner,  Esq.,  upon 
retirement  of  Mr.  Carmany.  The  tw 
papers  continued  under  the  above  raanagi 
meet  until  October,-! 872,  when  a  consolida 
tion  was  effected-  Mr.  Ritner  retiring  froi 
the  business,  and  the  name  of  Indepon 
dent  Journal  given  to  the  new  sheet.  Ii 
November,  1873,  Mr.  Gardner  sold  his  in 
terest  in  the  paper  to  Mr.  Thomas  who  as 
sociated  with  him  II.  C.  Hemming,  Esq. 
of  Harrisburg,  who  is  still  connected  then 
with,  the  firm  name  at  present  bein': 
Thomas  &  Demming.  Mr.  A.  W.  Milleisen 
Jr.,  ably  fills  the  position  of  local 
and  business  manager  of  the  estab' 

In  J  anuary,  1874,  The  Farmers'  Friend, 
a  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  was  started. 

W ithin  our  recollection  there  have  been 
published  in  Mechanicsburg  quite  a  num- 
of  miscellaneous  periodicals,  magazines 
and  newspapers,  among  which  may 
mentioned  the  Schoolroom  Ledger 
Will  Try,  both  monthly  educational 
iodicals,  by  J.  S.  Ilostetter,  from  1! 

1861;  the  New  Era,  a  weekly  advcrl 
sheet  by  Brandt  &  West,  in  18G8  and 
the  Manufacturers’  Journal,  a 
paper,  by  West  &  Martin,  in  1871; 

Monitor,  published  during  various 
fairs  by  office  employees;  the 
visitor,  by  Jas,  C.  Mateer,  in  1878; 
look,  a  weekly  political  campaign 
by  J.  Nisley  Young,  in  1874;  and  still  c 
the  names  of  which  we  cannot 

(About  1879,  the  Semi-Weekly 
was  started  by  Messrs.  Miller  & 
and  was  issued  for  over  a  year. ) 


regreted  that'  an  effort  to 
leot  the  educat  onal  statistics  of  rhe 
veral  counties  of  the  State  was  not 
ade  as  early  as  the  adoption  of  the  free 
hool  law,  or  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
ntury  ago.  Then  much  information 
specting  the  earlier  schools,  no  longer 
talnable,  might  have  been  collected, 
few  scattered  fact*,  respecting  schools 
re  and  there,  are  about  all  the  reliable 
ta  that  can  now  be  collected, 
dost  of  the  houses  of  these  earlier 
les  were  built  by  the  joint  voluntary 
orts  of  the  citizens,  some  contributing 
terial,  some  labor,  and  some  money, 
schools  were  supported  by  subscrip- 
each  patron  paying  for  each  pupil 
a  fixed  amount  per  quarter,  or  per 
nth.  Many  of  the  earlier  teachers 
isessed  very  limited  qualifications, 
ten  it  is  remembered  that  any  one  de- 
ng  to  teaoh  could  open  a  school,  and, 
opular  with  the  people,  might  secure 
3od  patronage,  this  does  not  excite 
prise.  In  respect  to  morals,  many 
e  not  aboye  reproach.  The  devotees 
u temperance  were  not  unfrequently 
id  among  the  knights  of  the  birch. 

was  antecedent  to  the  times  of 
gh  and  Murphy,  and  to  take  a  “wee 
too  much  was  not  viewed  in  the 
e  light  then  as  now. 

Hampden  township,  half  a  mile 
h  ot  Shiremanstown,  stands  a  school- 
|>6  built  in  1797,  which  is  still  occupied 
schbol  purposes.  Its  history  is  as 
ws: 

German  Keformed  congregation, 
nized  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
ty,  shortly  before  this,  agreed  to 
1  a  house  for  school  purposes,  and  in 
h  to  hold  their  religious  meetings 
a  church  should  be  built.  John 
pp,  having  built  a  new  dwelling 
3,  had  the  old  one  for  sale,  and  this 
s  designed  to  buy  for  the  purpose 
>  stated. 

is  school- house,  which  was  built  of 
contained  originally,  two  apart-'" 

?,  one  occupying  from  one  fourth  to 
iird  of  the  building,  being  designed 
be  teacher’s  residence.  Its  dimen- 
are  as  follows:  Length,  thirty  feet, 
'ches;  width,  twenty -eight  feet,  nine 
and  height  of  story,  ten  feet,  six 
t.  The  constant  travel  to  which 
years  use  subjected  the  floor,  has 
Stated  several  renewals  of  the  same, 

■he  roof,  after  nobly  resisting  the 

1Q.f  the  elements  for  nearly  three  J 

I 


| quarters  of  a  century,  yielded  to  the 
pressure,  and  was  replaced  by  a  new  one. 
The  benches,  too,  of  the  olden  time,  have 
!  been  replaced  by  others  of  more  modern 
construction.  With  its  weatherboarded 
exterior,  portico  in  front,  and  plastered 
walls  and  ceiling,  it  would  not  be  judged 
to  be  an  octogenarian. 

Dickinson  College,  located  at  Carlisle 
was  chartered  in  1783,  being  the  twelfth 
college  chartered  within  the  United 
States,  and  the  second ,  in  Pennsylvania. 
Sanderson’s  Biography  of  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  says 
that  Doctor  Benjamin  Rush  “was  a 
principal  agent  in  founding  Dickinson 
College  at  Carlisle,  and  was  chiefly  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  from  Scotland 
Doctor  Nisbett,  who  for  several  years 
presided  over  that  institution.” 

The  first,  or  “old  college”  building 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  Liberty  alley. 
The  first  edifice  on  the  present  grounds 
was  erected  in  1802,  but  burned  down  in 
1803,  and  rebuilt  in  1804,  and  is  now 
known  as  West  College  to  digtinguish  it 
from  East  College,  built  in  1838 — 37,  and 
from  South  College,  reconstructed  the 
following  year. 

Reverend  Charles  Nisbet,  D.  D.,  was 
its  first  president  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death,  in  1804.  From  1804  to 
1809,  Reverend  Robert  Davidson,  D.  D., 
a  member  of  the  faculty,  was  president 
pro  tem,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Reverend  Jeremiah  Atwater,, 

D.  D.  in  1815  he  resigned,  and  Rev¬ 
erend  John  McKmght,  D.D.,  served  as 
president  for  one  year.  Afterwards  the 
operations  uf  the  college  suspended  till 
1821,  when  Reverend  John  M.  Mason,  D. 

D  ,  was  chosen  president.  Resigning  in 
1824,  he  was  succeeded  by  Reverend  Wil¬ 
liam  Neill,  I).  D.,  who  resigned  in  1829. 

His  successor  was  Reverend  Samuel  B. 
Howe,  D.  D.,  who  resigned  the  position 
in  lp32,  when  the  college  again  suspended 
operations. 

In  1833,  the  college,  which  had  been 
under  the  Presbyterian  church,  was 
transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  church,  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time,  of  the  old  trustees, 
and  the  election  of  others. 

The  first  president  under  the  transfer, 
was  Reverend  John  P.  Durbin,  D.  D„’ 
who  filled  the  position  until  1845,  when," 
resigning,  he  was  succeeded  by  Reverend 
Robert  Emory.  He  died  in  1848,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Reverend  Jesse  T.  Peck, 


TOell  known.  The  cap  also  bad  a  socket 
on  it,  in  which  was  placed  a  large  red 
plume,  with  white  tips.  The  uniform 
wras  expensive  and  each  individual  mcm- 
hf  r  w  as  required  to  purchase  his  owd. 

The  musket  was  fumishad  by  the 
State,  and  was  of  the  flint-lcck  pattern, 
made  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  The  accouter¬ 
ments  consisted  of  a  powder  flask  and 
bullet  pouch,  which  were  furnished  with 
the  musket. 

fhe  Cumberland  Hoi  nets  weio  regu¬ 
larly  mustered  in  by  State  authority  and 
each  member  was  required  to  give  bond 
to  the  State  for  good  condition  and  return 
of  the  gun  and  a-’coffisi  mems.  The 
'company  was  required  ti  assemble  six 
times  a  year,  on  what  was  commonly  call- j 
t  !  thro-  lawful  days  and  three  unlawful. 

fee  fiist  lawful  day  was  the  day  before 
review,  the  second  on  review  ard  the 
third  in  the  Fall.  At  the  call  of  the 
Captain  the  company  assembled  on  the 
unlawful  days  and  any  member  neglect¬ 
ing,  or  refusing,  to  come  out  was  fined 
$1  for  lawful  and  50  cents  for  unlawful 
days.  Bat  if  any  member  bad  re-enlisted 
a?id  during  bis  former  service  he  had  at¬ 
tended  a  majority  of  the  days  of  drill,  he 
was  excused  from  all  fines. 

Major  Gallagher  was  officer  of  the 
Battalion  He  resided  at  Harrisburg  and 
at  one  time  lived  in  Carlisle,  and  was 
well  known  there,  having  been  at  one 
t;me  me  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the 
town.  On  one  occasion  be  ordered  his 
Battalion  out  with  headquart9.s  in  an 
orchard  below  Harrisburg.  Guards  were 
stationed  around  and  none  were  permitted 
to  enter  except  the  troops.  Long  tables 
were  spread ;  the  rations  were  cold  meat, 
bread  and  butter.  Baskets  of  bottled 
porter  were  carried  along  the  tables  and 
all  the  men  were  given  as  much  as  they 
wanted,  fhe  day  was  spent  in  drill  and 
in  other  outies.  Tins  is  mentioned  to 


show  the  interest  taken  by  the  Major  in 
bis  command,  as  all  — - —  - 


expenses  wera  p  i  id 

for  by  himself. 

At  the  time  of  the  Charleston  Nullifica¬ 
tion  movement  in  1832  the  company  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  .be  ready  for  marching 
within  twelve  hours,  but  were  not  called 
out.  The  company  was  ready  promptly 
and  not  receiving  orders  to  march  it  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  them. 

Tbe  company  was  composed  of  the 
leading  men  of  Silver  Spring  township 
and  the  writer  is  inclined  to  think,  that 
arter  the  mustering  out  of  the  Cumber-) 


land  Hornets,  in  about  the  year'  j 
the  eutbasiasm  still  remaned,  hence  1 
militia  company  known  as  the  Sil 
Spring  R:fi?8,  was  then  organized^  S 


r  - — 
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CHAPTER  OF 
LOGAL  HISTORY. 


HOW  EDUCATION  GREW  IN  CUM¬ 
BERLAND  COUNTY. 


Prof.  D-  E.  East’s  Report  as  County  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  Pnblic  School*  for  the 
Year  Ending  1st,  of  June  1877. 
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Cumberland  county  was  organized  in 
1750,  including  all  ol  the  State  west  of  the 
Susquehanna, except  what  is  now  embrac¬ 
ed  in  York  and  Adams  counties,  and  was 
the  sixth  county  in  the  State.  About 
this  time  the  population  of  what  was 
known  as  North  Valley,  embraced  within 
the  present  limits  of  Cumberland  and 
Franklin  counties,  was  about  three: 
thousand,  residing  mainly  within  the 
limits  of  Cumberland,  as  may  be  seen  by; 
the  taxes  paid  in  1749,  which  w.  re  as 
follows:  East  Pennsboro’,  £23 16s  6d; 
West  Pennsboro’,  £28  8s  9d;  Hopewell, 
£43  3s  9d,  and  Antrim,  £21  18s  8d.  East 
and  West  Pennsboro’  extended  as  far 
west  as  Newville,  Hopewell,  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  Franklin  county  line,  and  Antrim; 
embraced  what  lay  west  of  that. 

From  the  known  character  of  these,' 
early  settlers,  there  remains  no  doubt  j 
that  schools  were  established  it  all  th 
settlements,  although  I  have  not  been' 
able  to  discover  any  records  of  the  same. ' 
The  almost  uniform  practice  of  opening 
a  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  as 
soon  as  erected,  or.  in  the  absence  of  the.; 
church,  in  tne  vicinity  of  the  usual  place 
of  assembling  for  religious  services,  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  schools  were: 
established  shortly  after  the  first  settle 
ments  were  made  within  the  limits  of  1 
county. 


hau 

and 


rthe  success  of  the 
did  Pennsylvania.  And 
...j  student  of  history  scans  the 
ords  of  those  days  he  is  amazed 
s  be  a  Pennsylvanian,  to  find 
>rv  as  written  be  correct  Pennsyl- 
l  bnt  a  minor  part  in  the  bloody 
He  will  find  a  great  deal  about 
Allens,  the  Nathan  Hales,  the 
the  Putnams,  but  if  he  is 
as  to  find  anything  about 
lia  it  will  he  to  the  effect 
Pennsylvania  troops  revolted 
field,  or  it  will  be  some  sneering 
about  the  “Pennsylvania  Dutch.” 

„  seeks  for  the  cause  of  this  absence 
;ntiou  of  Pennsylvania  he  will  find  it 
act  that  the  major  part  of  the  “His- 
f  the  United  States”  is  the  product  of 

_  „ngiand  pens.  Even  the  histories  in 

use  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  have 
such  an  origin,  and  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  the  rising  generation  (as,  indeed, 
were  also  the  generations  that  have  gone  be- 
is  taugbt  such  so-called  history,  we  find 
„oieut  reason  for  the  lack  of  interest  in 
[0  early  history  of  Pennsylvania  displayed 
the  majority  of  her  citizens, 
different  state  of  affairs  is  found  to  exist 
,  New  England.  The  young  people  are 
'aught  history  from  a  New  England  stand¬ 
point  ;  they  are  taught  to  cherish  the  memory 
of  the  New  England  patriots  who  took  part 
in  the  events  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  American  Republic— men  whose  deeds 
■e  celebrated  in  song  and  story.  Boston  has 
,r  so  long  a  time  couoiiLrcd  herself  tlic  hub 
id  which  the  balance  of  the  literary 
rev  elves  that  the  coterie  of  writers 
,  makes  that  city  its  home  seems  to  have 
dy  forgotten,  or  if  it  has  not  forgotten, 
oily  conceals  the  fact  that  there  were 
7  men  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
ics  of  the  colonies  who  were  not  de¬ 
ed  from  a  Puritan  ancestry.  These 
Englanders  set  the  copy  and  writers  m 
States,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  are 
to  follow,  without  stopping  to  re- 
member  that  there  are  fields  of  history  as 
fallow  as  those  which  have  been  plowed  times 
innumerable  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

ie  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has 
rv  lax  in  the  matter  of  honoring  the 
■  cf  her  earlier  citizens  who  builded 

_ idations  upon  which  to-day  rests  the 

keystone  of  the  Federal  arch.  The 
i  records  of  the  State  for  years  were 
1  to  moulder  and  decay  in  garret  and 
■  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  junk 
>  waste  paper.  Records  of  inestima¬ 
ble  were  thus  allowed  to  perish  and  it 
y  in  recent  years  that  a  halt  has  been 
in  this  march  of  vandalism.  Time 
i  to  preserve  the  few  documents  that 
,  but  too  late  to  recover  much  that 
have  proved  invaluable  as  bear- 
upon  the  lives  and  deeds  of  a 
•waI  Ct'fi  whose  history  has  yet  to  _  be 
'afltJniNi.  The  Commonwealth  shows  no  signs 
rhekg  aroused  from  the  apathy  which 
tf  it  in  this  respect,  and  if  anything  is 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  mem- 
Pennsylvanians  it  must  be  the 


work  of  private  hands.  There  are  , 
existence,  hidden  away  in  garrets  and  ; 
corners,  the  private  papers  of  many  a  man 
who  took  a  prominent  partin  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  struggle,  and  this  is  the  source  from 
which  the  record  of  Pennsylvania’s  share  in 
the  history  of  that  period  niust  be  obtained, 
and  the  name,  Pennsylvania  German,  be 
given  its  place  as  a  heritage  of  honor  instead 
of  a  term  of  reproach,  ’as.  certain  New  Eng¬ 
land  writers  would  have  it. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  a  party  of  gentle¬ 
men  met  at  Lancaster  and  formed  an  organi¬ 
zation  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  German 
iSoeiety.  The  object  of  this  society  is,  as  its 
(constitution  sets  forth: 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  foster  the 
principles  and  virtues  of  the  German  ances¬ 
tors  of  its  members  and  to  promote  social  in¬ 
tercourse  among  l he  latter;  to  discover,  col¬ 
lect  and  preserve  all  still  existing  documents, 
monuments,  etc.,  relating  to  the  genealogy 
and  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans, 
and  irom  time  to  time  to  publish  them,  par¬ 
ticularly  such  ns  shall  set  forth  the  part  be¬ 
longing  to  this  people  In  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  American  character,  Institu¬ 
tions  and  progress;  to  gather  by  degrees  a 
library  for  the  use  of  the  society,  composed  of 
alt  obtainable  books,  monographs,  pamph¬ 
lets,  manuscripts, etc.,  relating  tothePennsyl- 
vania  Germans. 

The  other  day  the  second  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was'  held  at  Lebanon,  when 
its  roll  showed  a  membership  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  an  indication  of  the  inter¬ 
est  felt  in  the  work  laid  out  by  the  society. 
At  this  meeting  a  step  was  taken  in  the 
direction  of  clearing  away  the  mists  that 
have  been  allowed  to  gather  about  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  early  Pennsylvania  Germans. 
Committees  were  appointed  in  all  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  German  centres,  and  were  instructed 
to, obtain  all  the  documents  and  mannseripts 
relating  to  the  history  of  this  people  that  are 
accessible.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  that 
much  material  will  be  secured  that  will  be 
invaluable  when  Pennsylvania’s  history 
comes  to  be  written. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  comes,  if  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Germans  took  such  a  prominent  part 
in  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 


that  they  left  no  record  of  it  behind  them. 
The  answer  to  this  is  simple.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Germans  were  a  God-fearing,  hard¬ 
working  people.  They  came  to  America  with 
one  purpose  uppermost  in  their  minds:  to 
make  homes  for  themselves.  War  was  ab¬ 
horrent  to  them:  they  had  bad  a  surfeit  of 
that  Id  the  Fatherland  whence  they  had 
come.  But  when  evil  times  fell  upon  their 
adopted  country  and  she  called  upon  them 
for  aid  they  forgot  their  dislike  for  war, 
shouldered  their  rifles  and  fought  as  they 
had  been  trained  to  fight  in  their  native  land. 
When  the  war  was  over  they  returned  to 
their  homes  in  the  Lehigh,  Lebanon  and 
Cumberland  Yalleys.Tbe  war  was  an  incident, 
a  soul-stirring  incident,  but,  still,  an  incident. 
Though  they  had  risked  their  lives  and  had 
been  actors  in  many  a  warlike  scene,  the  con¬ 
flict  was  over  and  the  work  in  hand  was  re¬ 
pairing  the  damage  occasioned  by  their  ab¬ 
sence,  and  to  that  they  turned  tlicir  ener¬ 
gies.  In  the  intimacy  ot  their  own  firesides 
tjrey  might  talk  over  the  events  in  which  they 
had  taken  part,  and  many  of  them  even 
made  notes  of  their  experiences,  for  there 
were  men  of  education ‘among  them;  but 
they  were  a  simple-minded  people,  not  given 


well  known.  The  cap  also  badasockecj 
on  it,  in  which  was  placed  a  large  redj 
plume,  with  white  tips.  The  unif£<ir^|jj^-^ 
was  expansive  andean 
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-  STONY  RIDGE  CONVENTION. 

Presbyterian  Elder’s  as  Recruiting  Ser¬ 
geants  tor  Washington’s  Army. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society  there  isf  a  letter  written  by 
Gen.  George  Gibson,  of  the  War  Department, 
dated  March  2,  1861,  giving  some  account  of 
what  was  once  known  as  the  Stony  Ridge  i 
Convention;  an  assemblage  which  ought  to  be 
held  in  remembrance;  but  which  seems  to  | 
have  passed  from  history,  though  it  must  j 
have  been  a  moving  and  directing  power  in  ; 
its  day. 

The  writer,  a  native  of  Carlisle,  was  the  j 
son  of  Col.  George  Gibson,  who  fell  at  the 

§d  of  his  regiment  at  St.  Clair’s  defeat,  and 
rother  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  Penn- 
vania,  and  he  wrote  the  letter  in  order 
t  part  of  the  history  of  his  native 
country  might  not  be  entirely  lost,  as  it  was 
his  impression  that  not  five  persons  then  liv¬ 
ing  had  any  recollection,  or  even  traditional 
'knowledge  of  it. 

1^  The  convention,  Gen.  Gibson  says,  was 
‘composed  principally  of  elders  of  the  Presby- 
'terian  Church  in  the  time  of  our  Bevolution- 
,  ary  war.- 

It  took  its  name  from  Stony  Ridge,  five  I 
miles  east  of  Carlise,  Pa. 

On  this  ridge  was  situate  the  log  tavern  of 
Tom  Bell,  and  under  the  roof  of  this  humble 

Evayside  inn  the  meetings  of  the  convention 
vere  held. 

Whether  its  deliberations  were  confined  to 
i  day  or  two,  or  whether  it  adjourned  to  meet 
ias  emergencies  demanded  during  the  long 
'struggle  for  independence — who  were  its  offi- 
,cers?  was  it  a  delegate  convention  or  a  mass- 
5meeting?  are  question  one  would  like  to  have 
answered,  but  which  are  not  made  clear  by 
Gen.  Gibson’s  letters  and  were  perhaps  not 
(known  to  the  writer  himself. 

The  members  of  the  convention  performed 
the  duties  of  recruiting  sergeants  for  the  army 
land  the  recruits  were  forwarded  to  the  line  in 
'Philadelphia. 

,  All  appointments  of  officers  from.  Cumber¬ 
land  county  (which  was  much  larger  than 
now)  were  made  on  the  recommendation  of 
this  convention,  and  they  were  all  excellent, 
very  many  of  them  attaining  to  more  or  less 
distinction. 

Among  the  appointments  named  in  the 
letter  are  those  of  “Denny  and  the  five  But¬ 
lers,”  and  these  officers  all  took  part  in  the 
Indian  wars  which  followed  the  revolution. 

They  all — or  some  of  their  families — were 
among  the  original  settlers  of  Pittsburgh,  as 
iwere  many  other  officers  from  Carlisle. 

Maj.  Ebenezer  Denny  became  the  first 
Mayor  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  the  father  of 
Harmar  and  Dr.  Wm.  Denny,  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  are  numerous. 

The  five  Butlers  all  belonged  to  one  fam¬ 
ily,  and  were  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction. 
At  the  close  of  the  revolution  Richard  and 
William  ranked  as  Colonels,  Thomas  was  a 
Captain,  Pierce  and  Edward  were  Lieuten- 


land  Hornets,  in  about  the  year  183 
the  eutbssiasm  still  remained,  tone 
- — —wqany  known  as  the  Sil 

\,.TA  ■'  t 

■  m.i  '  V  3? 

ants.  Gen.  Richard  Butler  was  ] 

Clair’s  defeat,  and  was  the  seeoL. 
maud.  Capt.  James  Butler,  so 

■  nee  ted  with  the  Arsenal  and  command 
old  Blues  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  hia  < 

Thomas,  who  was  wounded  in  __ 
action,  was  the  Commander  of  Fort ' 
situate  near  the  corner  of  Penn  and  Ga 
alley  at  the  time  of  the  whisky  insurrect: 

Many  of  the  families  leaving  PittoK“ 
settled  in  the  Southwest.  Gen.  _ 

Butler,  of  Kentucky,  at  one  time  a 
date  for  Vice-President,  was  one  of  the 
nection.  He  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  < 
and  was  the  author  of  beautiful  lines  t 
to  newspaper  readers  thirty  odd  yes 
“Oh  boatman  wind  that  hom  again,”  & 

Maj.  Denny  kept  a  military  journal, 
it  is  silent  as  to  the  Stony  Ridge  Conven: 
or  to  the  manner  of  his  appointment. 

It  is  a  safe  assumption  that  the  ■ 
of  the  convention  were  of  the  Seo 
persuasion,  and  it  is  due  to  their  men 
to  the  Scotch-Irish  generally 
descendants  make  inquisition  cone 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  correspond — 
the  officers  of  the  old  Pennsylvania 
some  mention  naay  he  made  of  its  pro1 
ings,  or  the  minutes  or  seconds  of  the  Cl 
sessions  or  Presbyteries  may  throw  some 
on  it,  for  its  influence  must  have  been  wi 
spread. 

The  “race  of  yore”  ought  to  have 
credit  for  their  patriotism,  and  one  of  thf 
jects  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Congress  ought  * 
to  revive  memories  such  as  this. 

The  transactions  of  a  body  so  imp 
that  one  must  have  been  ought  n  5 
suffered  to  die  out,  or  to  be  forgotten 
State^and  city  where  it  was  done. 

By  the  way,  it  might  he  well  for  the 
cation  “of  them  who  are  without”  to  in 
that  the  congress  soon  to  assemble  is  t 
Scotch-Irish  congress  and  not  a  Scotch 
Irish  congress.  Though  closely  related  t1 
is  a  distinction  and  a  difference.  J.  E. 

A/A  l  ^  -  (yf/^z  ■?. 
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IGNORED  IN  HISIOR 


PENNSYLVANIANS  FORGOTTEN  IN  T 
REVOLUTIONARY  STORY. 

MEW  ENGLAND  GETS  THECREE 


Aims  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Soci 
Which  Has  Been  Formed  to  Collect 
orils  —  Moll  Pitcher  Not  a  New  * 
lander,  But  a  Pennsylvania  Girl. 

When  the  Colonies  revolted  again; 
pression  of  Great  Britain  and  mad 
cause  in  their  struggle  against  1j 
country,  there  was  none  that 


men  with  a  view  of  insulting  Them.' 
It  is  not  unlikely  the  various  posts  and 
encampments  will  petition  Congress 
to  take  action  in  the  premises  by  mak-. 
ing  Gettysburg  a  national  military 
.Station.  I 


[■ ; j — '  -n  Little  Round  Top,  was  thrown 
|  ~7  me  carriage  by  members  of  the 
[‘fourteenth  Regiment,  National 
Juard  of  Pennsylvania.  But  after- 
djrrds  recognizing  the  gross  impro- 
rfhiety  of  the;"  action  they,  with  some 
lYfflculty,  replaced  the  gun.  Later  on 
/he  spot  was  visited  by  twelve  to  fif¬ 
teen  members  of  the  Second  Regiment, 
who  set  themselves  to  work  to  com¬ 
pletely  wreck  the  gun  carriage  and 
throw  the  cannon  on  the  ground  where 
it  law  surrounded  by  the  broken 
pieces  of  the  gun  carriage  when  I 
last  saw  it.  The  gun  placed  to  mark 
the  position  of  Lieutenant  Charles  E. 
Hazlett’s  battery,  of  the  Fifth  U.  S. 
Artillery,  and  located  close  to  the 
marker  where  General  Weed  and 
Lieutenant  Hazlett  fell,  had  many  of 
its  minor  parts  removed  by  fiendish 
hands.  Colonel  O’Rourke’s  monument, 
near  Meade’s  Headquarters,  has  been 
severely  damaged.  The  One-hundred- 


From 


r  Date 


speaker.”  The  document  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation,  and  is  highly  prized 
by  Mr.  Cramer. — Hanover  Heralu. 

Gettysburg  can  beat  that  record.  Hon. 
Edward  McPherson  has  two  commissions 
which  were  issued  to  his  great-grand- 
|  father,  Robert  McPherson — one  in  1758 
for  the  Forbes  expedition  against  Fort 
Duquesne,  which  was  successful,  and  one 
in  1776  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
former  bears  date  Philadelphia,  May  10, 
1758,  and  was  issued  .and  signed  by 
William  Denny,  Esq.,  under  his  seal,  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Commander  in 
|  Chief  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Counties  of  New-Castle,  Kent  and 
■  Sussex  on  Delaware.  ’  ’  It  appoints  Robert 
’  McPherson  “Captain  of  a  Company  of 
Foot  to  be  raised  for  the  ensuing  Cam- 
the  Battalion  of  the  Pennsyl- 


Fifty-sevenlh  New  ,  Vork  Infantry  Monument. 

and-twenty-first  Pennsylvania’s  monu¬ 
ment,  on  the  line  of  the  first  day’s 
tight,  shows  marks  of  robbery  of  a 
portion  of  the  bronze  gun.” 

Captain  Steiger  personally  saw  dep¬ 
redations  upon  private  property  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  knew  at  least  one  of 
jthe  offenders,  and  thereupon  made 
complaint  to  the  officers  of  the  State 
iFencibles,  to  whose  company  they  be¬ 
longed.  last  August.  These  gentle- 
|men,  all  well-known  citizens  of  Gettys¬ 
burg,  are  referred  to  by  Captain  Stei¬ 
ger  to  corroborate  his  statements: 
Messrs.  Emory  Rosensteel  and  brother; 
[Mr.  Henry  Miller,  who  occupies  the 
-house  which  formed  General  Meade’s 

[headquarters;  Mr.  Charles  Starner 
and  Mr.  George  Stricklex*.  As  the  at- 
i tacks  upon  private  property,  dwellings 
| and  the  doing  of  personal  injury  is  no 
I  part  of  the  actions  necessarily  in¬ 
volved  in  mutilating  the  memorials 
erected  to  honor  a  nation’s  valiant 
dead  and  the  deeds  by  them  com¬ 
mitted,  they  are  not  incorporated  with 
them  in  the  story  of  “Vandalism  at 


paign  m 

vania  Regiment  under  my  command.” 
It  is  countersigned  by  Richard  Peters, 
Secretary.  It  is  time-stained,  but  is  in 
good  preservation — being  on  parchment. 

The  other  was  issued  in  1776, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  signed  “by  order 
of  Assembly”  by  John  Morton,  speaker. 
It  commissions  Robert  McPherson,  Esq. , 
“as  Colonel  of  a  Battalion  of  Foot  of  the 
Associators  raised  in  the  County  of  York 
for  the  protection  of  this  Province  against 
all  hostile  Enterprises,  and  for  the  De¬ 
fence  of  American  Liberty.”  The  Com¬ 
mission  was  to  “continue  in  Force  until  re- 


' 
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ns  of  the  Empire  State.  The  result 
is  the  monument  is  minus  several 
pieces  of  granite  broken  off  by  the 
iron  shod  hoofs  of  the  horses.” 


GENERAL  WARREN’S  STATUE. 


General  Warren’s  tall  military  fig¬ 
ure  on  Little  Round  Top  has  been 
very  attractive  to  relic-hunters  for  a 
year  back.  Captain  James  B.  Fiske, 
secretary  of  the  Fifth  New  York  Dur- 
gee  Zouaves,  Veteran  Association,  has 
this  to  say  about  that  monument:  ‘‘It 
is  high  time  that  something  positive 
and  emphatic  should  be  done  to  stop 
the  outrageous  work  of  mutilation  and  | 
vandalism  that  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time  on  the  Gettysburg  battle¬ 
field.  A  year  or  more  ago  some 
scoundrel  broke  off  and  stole  the 
snap  buckle  of  the  body  belt  on  the 
statue  of  General  Warren,  which  was 
erected  by  our  association  on  Little 
Round  Top.  and  recently  the  spurs  and 
the  ends  of  the  straps  to  the  sword 
belt  have  been  broken  off  and  stolen. 
What  manner  of  crawling  thing  can 
it  be  that  will  sneak  up  to  these  j 
sacred  memorials  ahd  deface  them  in  I 
this  manner?  Words  cannot  be  prop-S 
erly  framed  to  describe  our  hatred  and[ 
disgust  for  these  brainless,  idiotic  un¬ 
patriotic  whelps  who  take  advantage 
of  the  night  or  the  unguarded,  wide 
area  of  the  battlefield  by  day,  to 
slyly,  fiendishly,  despoil,  deface  and 
mutilate  the  sacred  memorials  of  this 
or  any  other  battlefield.  It  is  said 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the 
United  States  take  charge  of  this 
battlefield.  If  this  is  not  done  there 
will  not  be  a  monument  on  the  field 


Monument  of  the  Vermont  Sharpshooters. 


that  will  not  be  disfigured  in 
way.” 

Referring  to  the  Warren  statue  and; 
other  memorials  that  have  been  muti¬ 
lated,  Superintended'  Nicholas  G.  Wil-| 
son  said  last  week:  ‘‘During  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  En-i 
eampment,  in  August  last,  although  I[< 
had  five  men  employed  on  the  ground='- 
the  Battlefield  Association; 

In  gun  carriages  were  b' 

[guiring  new  ones ;  two  guns  _____ 

.unfed,  and  porUyue^rif  ,tlie  £*-• 


wages  at' the  high  water  mark  mom 
ment  and  Clark’s  New  Jersey  mom 
ment  were  stolen.  A  bayonet  in 
bronze  work  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Ne 
York,  monument  in  the  west  wheat- 
field,  was  broken  off  and  stolen.  A  f 
portion  of  the  laurel  wreath  on  the  ' 
bronze  work  of  the  Fifty-ninth  New  I 
York  monument,  .Central  Hancock! 
avenue,  was  stolen.  One  spur  and  tv 
pieces  of  the  bronze  straps  on 
Warren  statue  were  taken  and  one 
the  horns  on  the  elk’s  head  of  the 
of  arms  on  the  Vermont  Sharpsln 
ers’  monument  was  broken  off  a> 
stolen.  Two  attempts  were  made  t 
remove  the  sabre  and  carbine  from  thev 
monument  of  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  a  large  full-size  mounted 
trooper  in  granite  with  bronze  trap¬ 
pings,  on  Pleasonton  avenue,  but  the 
thieves  were  prevented  by  my  men. 
The  parties  making  this  attempt  had 
on  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  men  employed' 
by  me  on  Little  Round  Top  reported,] 
also,  that  the  parties  who  broke  dot 
the  gun  carriage  were  also  dressed 
the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard 
Pennsylvania.  On  the  monument  of 
the  Vermont  Sharpshooters  I  found! 
the  following  names  written,  William 
E.  Clagg,  R.  Solts,  Charles  B.  Johnson ■ 
and  William  Holland  all  of  Philac 
phia,  August  17,  1894.  I  do  not  see! 
any  way  to  prevent  this  vandalism  atj 
this  time  as  the  monuments  are  scat-’ 
tered  over  such  a  large  extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory  that  it  would  take  twenty  or 
thirty  men  to  guard  them  all.  If  the 
United  States  would  take  possession  _ 
of  these  grounds  and  establish  a  mill-: 
tary  station  -here  it  could  very  easily  * 
be  done  by  putting  a  mounted  patrol 
over  all  the, grounds.” 

Oavfain  T  Albor:  Steiger,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  company  of  the  Seventy-  [ ; 
fifth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  at  the' 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  who  is  aj, 
member  of  Post  2,  G.  A.  R.,  and  Er 
eampment,  No.  2,  U.  V.  L.,  was  on  tl 
battlefield. .last  summer.  In  additk 
• !  ’  ment  about  the  •  dt/  A 


inument  of  the  ..  j 
^Infantry,  hfejf 
•mounted 


•onze  Statue  of  General  Warren,  Signal 
Rock,  .Little  Round  Top. 

I  theff- actions;  -  sTaXesT~wiio  are 

willing'  to  be  qualified  as  to  the  sum 

ihev^erf  °f  the  S^^smen.  Whether 
tuey  can  name  the  individuals  is 
r  kriown,  but  they  can  name  their  com 
mands  in  some  instances.  It  will  not 
be  attempted  at  this  time  to  describe 
all  the  acts  of  vandalism  that  have 

eMSlisT"64  slnce  the  heginntn* 

' whffi TT 

"*-ope  of  the  ravages.  d  f  the 

SOME  ACTS  OF  VANDALISM. 

).  Colonel  William  F.  Fox  in  his  *<t>~ 
ImentM  Losses,”  in  which  everyone 
of  the  two  thousand  Union  anti  ‘mi*06 

of  the  Confederate  regiments  ire  nT 

'ticed,  says  this  of  the  Fortv-fn„rtt 
tNew  York  Infantry  Regiment- 
i  enlisted  men  of  this  reSnt  J  e 
|the  finest  of  any  in  the  service  Thpv 
Ze\l  pi£ked  men  from  evlrycountv 

&  Veil- *mo?irUtate-  N° 

m ,  j  ot  age  was  accepted  No 
man  under  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height  was  enrolled.  When  the  regi¬ 
ment  started  for  the  front  thl  men 

fivff^t22  ye|S  0f  a^e  and  in  height 
five  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches.  Their 
first  colonel  was  Stephen  'W.  Strycker. 
He  was  succeeded  by  two  others,  one 
nnwih°m  became  a  general  and  was 
5,dk~d  m  action.  They  took  part  in 
twenty-three  general  engagements  or 
,rfisSleS’  ®kclusiVe  of  minor  engage-' 
North, V  The  raiment  lost  in  killed 
182  'officers  and  men;  in 
of  whom  died  in 
son  »  "'-pd  missing, 


At  Gettysburg  the  <?SCer.s  and  men. 
killed  alone  rSThe  feVncludea  36 

one  of  the  first  01  ty'f°urth  was 
seize  and  hold'  Tmi  J^ments  to 
During  the  battle  a  ethoUnd  Top” 
Forty-fourth  lost -»()  killld  S9P°lnt  the 
and  3  missing  Total  ?o!2w0,inded 
Round  Top  T  non  thl  105  on  Dittle 
gallantry  Stands  one  thi? 

monuments  ever  erL+2d  the  finest 
by  a  single  regimental  anywhere 
It  consists  of  aw"’  association, 
feet  high  fifteen  feet  fn°T  thirty-fiye 
(approached  by  a  1  fmeter  and 
'R  is  of  light  granite  anHed  entrance. 

I  the  walls  of  the  fort  ar(?eiinSldt  Upon 
(tablets  on  which  £  6  ®leve“  bronze 
name  of  every  memhQ  rec°rded  the 
lant  command  and  T??er  °f  the  gal¬ 
lantry  and  sufferings  It°cost°f  SaI~ 
i thing  like  $40  000  Thif1  C0St  some' 

; memorial,  erected’  ,,ma8'nificent 
American  herXm  was  too6  Val2r  of 
.  some  of  the  soldiers  of1  th-miiCh  for 
leave  undesecrated  and  it  lhlS  ,,day  to 
of  that  that  som’n  15j'as  because 
Cavalry  Troop  at  rv>t+h\  Sher'idan 
August  rode  into  it  -P"etty^urS  last 
horses’  hoofs  and  damagmg,  by  the 
and  the  approaches  the  floor 

IXe 

(fourth  New  York  ^,her&  the  Forty- 
!  cater,  reported to^ne  ?hU+ment  is  lo- 
ing-  the  uniform  of  tlZ  Nat-  me?  y7ear- 

of  Pennsylvania  hnd  ^atl°nal  Guard 
horseback  into  an,  t^e\riding  on 
of  the  Forty-fourth  °USh  the  hal1 
went  to  Little  Round  1 

gate  the  matter  and  /  p }°  mvesti- 

ail 


|  sides  covered  with  mud  and  - 

Captain  Ifeiger  in  dS1X  feet  up-” 

'same  says:  “The  granf]ferenCe  to  tbe 
.  the  Forty-fourth  tfT^-  d  n}onun'ent  oi 
Volunteers,  located  ^on^h  N,ew  York 
Little  Round  Top  was  =-the  ,br°w  of 


E>Shth  I>ennsy 1  rania  Cavalry  Monument. 


jhorseds  throuJ^Thelrch^^^  thei 

Wand  testimonial  to  thia'^y  of„ thi 


rrand  testing  V 


w 


alofned,  as  it  now  is,  with  com  - 1 
ve  monu'iiu-nt.s,  in  variety,  number 
Hence  of  i  not  equaled  bv  any- 
g  in  the  work),  vve  are  glad  to  see  the 
young  soldiers  id  the  State,  the  National, 
Guard,  here  on  it,  fir  th-.ir  triennial  general! 
encampment.,  hoping  and  bel.eving  they  will  | 
imbibe  some  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  their  I 
predecessors,  our  comrades  to  whose  memo-1 
ry,  dead,  we  no  \  bow  our  heads,  and  to! 
whom,  living,  we  now,  again,  pledge  ouri 
companionship. 


|P 
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Work  of  The  Vandals  | 

On  Gettysburg’s  Field 

MONUMENTS  DEFACED  AND  OBJECTS  OF  IN¬ 
TEREST  STOLEN  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  GUARD. 


~n 
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How  General  Warren’s  Statue  Has  Been  Despoiled  of  Somei 
of  Its  Chief  Ornaments — The  Outrage  Perpetrated  on  , 
the  Memorial  of  the  Forty-fourth  New  York  Cavalry 
Regiment. 


Gettysburg  is  the  most  popular  bat-  [ 
tlefield  in  the  world.  To  say  that 
100,000  patriotic  Americans  annually !  ; 
visit  the  “High  Water  Mark’’  would; 
not  put  it  too  strongly. 

On  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg 
fought  Union  troops  from  fifteen  free 
and  three  slave  States,  besides  the 
troops  of  the  regular  army  and  the  • 
soldiers  from  twelve  Southern  States, J  1 
who  fought  for  the  Confederacy.  All  I 
of  the  States  that  had  Union  soldiers  ] 
in  the  battle  in  1S63  have  appropriated  j 
money  for  the  purpose  and  have  monu- 
ments  upon  the  battlefield.  There  are,  | 
or  shortly  will  be,  476  monuments,  Hj 
tablets  or  memorials  of  an  enduring : ; 
character  of  some  kind  costing  $1,000,-  j ' 
000  to  show  that  the  American  people 
appreciate  the  valor  and  patriotism  of 
the  American  soldier.  Some  of  the 
monuments  now  in  position,  however, 
are  the  property  of  the  organizations: 
of  surviving  veterans. 

But  while  all  the  loyal  States  of  the 
Union  have  honored,  so  far  as ,  they 
could  honor,  the  Union  soldiers,  while 
a  million  citizens  have  visited  Gettys¬ 
burg  to  view  the  scene  where  Ameri¬ 
cans  gained  a  victory  over  the  cause  of! 
the  Cpnfederacy,  there  have  been  and 
still  are  in  existence  human  beings  so 
despicable,  and  so  treasonable,  that 
they  are  willing,  as  they  have  shown 
by  their  actions,  to  disfigure  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  memorials  that  have  been 
j  erected.  And  this  is  only  the  com- 
'mencement.  If  the  battlefield  does  not 
soon  pass  into  the  possession  of  the 
National  Government  and  become  a 
national  park  and  a  military  station 
where  mounted  troops  can  protect  the 


sacred  memorials  from  tr  _ 
and  mutilators,  it  is  only  a  questior 
time  when  it  will  be  dem 
that  all  the  labor  of  love  and  all 
expense  incurred  in  improving 
rescuing  it  will  have  been  incu 
vain. 

These  acts  of  vandalism  have 
only  been  done  in  the  comparatively 
innocent  desire  of  curiosity  seekers 
who  visit  the  field  and  wish  to  take 
home  some  trifling  memento  as  a 
of  their  visit  to  Gettysburg,  but  thi 
partake  of  real  downright  malicious¬ 
ness,  destroying  when  no  advantage 
can  be  gained,  apparently  actuated  by 
nothing  but  a  desire  to  desecrate  the 
memory  of  the  Union  soldier.  It  does 
not  mend  matters  to  say  that  the 
worst  of  these  acts  have  been  dene 
by  men  who  wear  the  Union 
not  by  veterans,  but  by  the  Natl 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  co 
the  acts  of  individual  members  of 
"National  Guard  do  not  necessarily 
fleet  upon  the  entire  organization, 
is  well  known  that  the  National  Gua: 
of  Pennsylvania  stands  first  in 
list  of  State  militia  organizations 
its  officers  are  as  patriotic,  loyal  and 
able  as  were  those  of  the  Union  army,t 
and.  in  fact,  many  of  the  general,  field,: 
staff:  and  line  officers  are  Union  ve 
erans.  But  it  remains  true  that  a  con 
siderable  number  of  them  during  th 
division  encampment,  held  on  the  Get¬ 
tysburg  battlefield  last  summer 
on  previous  occasions,  were  transgres-, 
sors  afld  vandals.  There  are  citi^;.'^* 
of  Gettysburg,  so  Captain  T,  Albert 

Steiger,  who  made  an 

_ .  ..  , 
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..fees  wl 
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fron  gu.  -Xges 

Muiring  new  ones:  two  L- 
jnounted_and  poj;G«^nf  the 


but  it  Will  Jast  as  long 
'  and>  in  i[s  iront  place,  in 

e-  n  ,  ^  HarriSbUrg)  P'CT“<1 
7"  bu''et  hoIes>  -d  Placarded 
-  from  Jefferson  Davis’*  trunk  when 
-as  captured', ’’your  children  and  7 
children  niay  pyoudi,  point  [„  it'  as  ,7*7 

rone 

in  hi  '"g  an  argUment  With  an  old  man 

ranks  ,  but  the  Colonel  urged  him  to  go  i,lto 
the  woods  where  the  Iron  Brigade  Wa  fib 
j  tig,  which  he  finally  did.  yht 

John  Burns  has  been  termed  the  hern  < 
b,„bMtWe  ,holll 

7"“'  "h“' .i.=  Sh„, 

shell  0f  the  second  and  third  days  Ul 
>y,  or  in  the  pain  *na  misery  0(  the  „ex. 

W  da>'s-  fofgot  all  danger  and  all  , 

■»  tor .»» o,7  J  „ IT" 

ave  their  1,  ,  as  u,c> 

me  or  ch  36  “eSSages  frf  clear  ones  a, 

i;  w  y  ,nun,stcrcd  thc  — 

•  , ;  WOUaded  1,1  thtir  »*»  hemes  t 
and  feeling  1  ^  this  kuoWl„g,y 

good  women  took  me  tu  hcr 
*!  v.'uerc  she  and  her  sister  were  c  nn  ' 
c  others,  to  whom  by  chance,  Maior  rh 

erIln  "aS  added  t0  make  the  house  full  7 

t7  x  - 

'  family  of  My'7'0  ” 

0  ^J-Ck  to  the  bailie  *  a<; 

-  -  ***.  o„ 

mg,  there  was  left  of  the  m7  rn  *d' 

officers  whn  397  rn'“  and 

d  only  one  officer  who  had  not  oee- 

ured  or  wounded.  TneVVarl) 

•  ***c  war  Department 

regmmnt,  as  to  loss,  high  on  the 

percentage  6o.  At  Lh-  i>  T, 

,,  ,  ,  y  AC  Ulu  Buukkiv.i  the 

fit  Bugade  lost  37  pcr  cent  of  lts  m. 

“  ,lkermd'1  lhc  Guards  lost  45  per  cent’ 
both  go  down  to  history,  itt  vcrsc  ^ 

'  ai  having  been  annihilated 
the  second  day  Of  Ju:y;  you  wtrc 

\  f°Ut  t0  Strt«gthen  the  line  on  the 
a°°Ut  4  °'C|0CK  ^  the  afternoon 
,  Vlg°rOUS  ^ongstreet  assauhea  pm 
-ps,  which  the  not  less  orave  and 

255  ..  •  — 


) 


valorous  Sickles  had  fortunately  i.mrpos  d 
between  the  agressive  rebel  army  and  the  uu 
occupied,  longed-for,  Round  Top.  For  U  o 

long  hours  these  corps. fought  superbl.,  and 

ro„  rgST  eVCntUally  PUshcd  h/s  way 

ound  past  the  Third  Coaps  and. drove  it  back 

to  the  l0wer  ground_the  line  finaUy  a ssum 

by  the  army  he  saw  Vincent  and  the  Mai 
tese  Cross  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  R  JUnd  T  D 
where  Warren,  in  per>on,  JJf 

now  m  b,onze>  Vlews_the  viul  ■ 

of  the  position.  By  morning  Crawtord  hid 
made  it  impossible  for  any  force  to  take  the 
|  Place  by  direct  assault.  As  the  fight  died  out 

c  rietheCh  °rCharJ’  EWd!  S"°re  he  ™uId 
carry  the  Cemetery  and  Culp’s  Hill,  and  fo, 

two  hours  his  brave,  abundant  troops — Louis 
'ana  Tigers  and  all-were  mowed  down  a* 
ev  stormed  our  lines.  A  gloomy  nigh, ' 
y  (Closed  in;  the  enemy  everywhere  enc  ,ur- 
I  aged.  At  daybreak  on  the  5d,  Slocum  con. . 
menced  the  fighting,  and  for  hours  slow! 
and  Steadily  reformed  his  lines,  which  Ewell 
had  broken  the  night  before,  and  the  firing 
j  extended  throughout  the  whole  army.  From 
to  until  2  there  mas  an  awful  silence,  fol- 
Wed  by  the  rebels  opening  150  guns  for  an 

(  hour  on  our  lines,  to  which  our  same  number 
1  responded,  until  the  heavens  even  were 

j  Shak6n  b7  the  noise-  There  was  then  a  lull 
and  then  came  the  final,  desperate  charge! 
j  Pmkett,  with  the  flower  of  the  army  of  the 
confident  Lee-18,000  troops-who  were,  in 
;  one  fierce,  convulsive  effort,  to  sweep  over 
and  brush  away  the  obstinate  resistance  of 
I  tie  slim,  blue  line.  The  rebels-three  lints 
deep-came  steadily  up  and,  when  within 
(point-blank  range,  there  came  from  thrice 
6000  guns  a  sheet  of  smoky  flame,  a  crash,  a 
rush  of  leaden  death.  The  line  literally 
melted  away  ;  but  on  came  the  second  re 
s.stless  still.  Slowly  but  sur  !y  piercing  where, 
tight  as  we  would,  we  hadmo  strength  to  re- 
sist  the  momentum.  They  were  on  our  guns 
were  bayonetting  our  gunners,  were  waving 
their  flags  above  their  pieces  ;  but  they  had 
reached  the  vital  point, -a  storm  of  grape  and 
can.ster  from  half  a  hundred  guns  tore  its 
way  from  man  to  man  and  marked  the  line 
i  ff  C°rpses-  The  line  fell  back  disjointed, 
j  fob  owed  by  ours  in  disordered  mass.  It  was 
all  over,  and  for  once  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  had  won  a  clean,  honest,  acknowledged 
I  victory.  6 

I  It  was  for  such  deeds  and  for  the  result  o 
I  such  deeds,  that  the  general  government  set 
.(apart— for  the  several  States  to  erect  monu¬ 
ments  on  and  to  beautify— the  ground  on 
which  the  battle  was  fought,  and  thus  dedi- 


^ftcll  ami  l.«!iav  Liu  info  Pjiuis'vl  .•ar.i<'i,  with 
Reynolds  in  command  of  the  three  advance 

C0j  ps  and  such  cavalry  as  he  might  require, 
and  Colonel  YVtster  in  command  of  the  Brig¬ 
ade,  extra  wagons  and  extra  clothing  having 
been  turned  in  by  general  ordeis  everywhere, 
hairing  s-veral  boxes  cf  shoes,  which  your 
diplomatic  and  strategic  quartermaster  had  ; 
s.-cr  ted  for  t  sue  to  you  when  the  cinder 
rutuls  of  Maryland  reduc  d  the  toot  covering,  i 
of  most  regiments  to  pieees  of  b.anket.  I 
rotnember  now  the  quiet  smile  of  satisfaction  | 
there  was  on  the  lace  of  Q  lartermaster  Voor- 
his  the  evening  he  spread  these  shots  on  the 
ground  for  issue,  and  the  delight  our  specially 
favored  men  had  in  carrying  them  away  fur 
use  lor  the  next  day’s  thirty  milts. 

#  ■A*  -X*  -X*  x  ■Jf 

As  you  will  remember,  on  its  march  to 
Gettysburg,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  ir^ 
superb  form  as  to  health,  discipline  and  ap¬ 
pointments.  From  a  condition  of  frequent 
desertions,  of  occasional  open  revolt,  and  a 
period  when  a  dead  cavalryman  was  never 
seen  (as  was  said),  Hooke- — than  whom  no 
man  was  ever  better  at  suih  work — had 
brought  out  order,  c  oihJence  and  a  fervid 
desire  to  again  try  c  inclusions  wi-h  our  o  t- 
successf  il  foe.  In  their  proper  places  were 
Pleasanton,  Bu'ord,  Kilpatrick,  Custer, 
Grigg,  Farnsworth,  Muritt.  Hunt,  Butterfi  Id. 
Reynolds,  S  ckles,  Slocum,  Meade,  Humph¬ 
reys,  Webb,  11  incock,  Gihbon,  Doubleday, 
R  ibtltS'in,  Cnambci  i  ,  Barlow,  Craw  ford, 
Sykes,  S  one,  M.ics  an  i  Wa  s.vnth — many 
of  them  the  equals  ot  the  marshals  of  Napo 
leon’s  time.  Nay,  I  must  except  Meade,  for 
it  was  deemed  that  his  proper  place  was  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  and  as  we  approached 
th  i  borders  ot  the  grand  old  commonweal. h 
ot  Pennsylvania,  this  distinguished  soldier  cf 
hers,  on  June  2S  h,  gave  his  first  order  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  next  day’s 
march. 

Rumors  filled  the  air,  in  both  arm'es,  that 


30,000  militia  from  the  north  were  to  rein¬ 


force  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  while 
we  had  a  dread  that  Some  lioward-Chancel- 
lorsville  disa-ter  would  thus  happen  to  us, 


the  rebels  actually  believed  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  with  militia  until  Doubleday’s  round¬ 
up  of  Archer’s  1500  men,  and  again  of  Iver¬ 
son’s  brigade,  brought  forth  from  the  com-  j 
manding  officer  of  the  rebtl  forces  the  excla-  | 
mation  :  ‘  My  God,  it’s  the  army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac.”  ' 

Rebellion  reached  its  high-tide  mark  at 
Gettysburg,  when  90,000  infantry,  10  000 
cavalry  and  5  000  artillerymen,  the  flower  of 
the  confedercy,  under  usable  Lee,  confronted 


,d.  A 

I'mc/cement. 

: soon  pass  into 
National  Governrriv.. 


Mea  le’s  60,0  o  veterans  (not 
French’s  1 3,000  troops  from  Harper’s 
which  cam:  up  later)  ;  but  its  di 
written  as  the  wires,  on  July  4,  186 
Meade’s  vict  ry  at  Gettysburg  and 
victory  at  Vicksburg  to  the  jubilant  north 

The  true  history  of  the  battle  of  Gettysbu 
will  not  he  written  unt-1  authors  admit 
dispirity  of  the  forces  as  s  ated  above,  nor 
any  military  critic  account  for  the  fullness 
the  lines  and  ranks  which  invested  Gettys¬ 
burg  m  absolute  si.ege,  or  the  thankfulness 
General  Meade,  good  general  as  he 
when  he  heard  of  the  rib  eat  of  the  rebel  a: 
w-tbout  acknowledging  the  inferiority  of 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  numbers,  or  a 
ing  the  other  alternative,  i  s  inability- 
burs  being  equal  or  more — ;o  whip  Lee1! 
army  in  a  lair  fight  on  an  open  field. 

The  battle  cf  tne  1st  of  July  is  known  I 
all  of  you — our  eatly  dcpartuie  from  M 
Creek,  wheie  we  lay  all  night  with  a  st: 
picket  to  the  west,  and  with  apprehens. 
for  the  morrow  ;  the  booming  of  cannon  r 
the  fi  ght  of  non  combatants  as  we  approach 
1  he  town  ;  then  the  sad,  untimely,  death 
Pennsylvania's  great  soldier,  the  incump: 
ble,  aggressive  Reynolds;  brave  Duubf 
personal  appeal  for  us  to  hurry  forw 
double-quick  to  strengthen  his  weak,  alt 
ated  line  ;  the  long  lull  during  which 
and  shell  did  their  hovoc,  not  only 
ranks  but  by  disabling  Biigade  Con. 

Stone,  who,  in  ability  and  fearlessness,  rai 
second  to  none  ;  the  desperate  charges 
by  the  One-Hundred  and- Fiftieth  to  loos/pt 
the  grip  Ewell’s  men,  in  the  Railroad  cutr^1 
had  on  the  north,  and  the  open-field  fight]^ 
we  had  with  Hill’s  men  from  the  west, 
these  alternating  so  rapidly  that  the  regimey^ 
seemed  almost  moving  on  drill  ;  the  cl 
in  upon  us,  finally,  of  Ewell  and  Hill, 
the  slow,  sullen  retreat  of  the  Bucktails, 
last  of  the  line,  but  still  bold  and 
enough  to  make  more  than  a  feeble  resist 
to  the  long,  double  line  of  gray,  which,  tjb5 
four  o’clock,  had  carried  their  right  almost  joe. 
the  seminaty  and  their  left  to  the  borders 
the  town. 

It  was  through  no  fault  of  Corporals  Gu 

lius  and  Conner  that  the  flag  of  the  regime/^! 

which  was  taken  from  the  brave  Pipher  asp 

dropped  dead  under  it,  was  wrested  K>-  T 

their  hands  in  the  street  of  the  town  ;  wi  th 

only  could  have  saved  them.  That  the  / 

,  .  ,  /  an 

cumstanecs  of  its  prominence  ana  ca«xrmj 

seeir.ej  worthy  ot  its  special  presen tatu) 


fcers 


national  park  and  a  rni’.._  -  1 

where  mounted  troops  can  protect  xnej  \ 


fielc 

Xxvei 

G  jvernor  Vance  of  North  Carolina  lor  £or 

dent  Jefferson  Davis  is  part  of  the  hi/,  mg'  th 

our  regiment,  first  known  to  such  a:/  ^e 

0  inter  an 

Jransgrei 
are  citify 

of  so  Captain  T. 

,/  Steiger,  who  made  an  investiga^g 

"c5j|lrTOttl 

-  on 


of  the  one- Hundred  and 
etii  Pennsylvania  Volunteers : 
e  meet  here  at  Gettysburg,  in  August, 
14,  under  pleasanter  circum -lances  th-m 
ten,  on  July  1st,  x86j,  we  made  our  first 
to  this  now  historic  town,  and  I  am  glad 
,o  be  able  to  grasp  so  many  of  you  by  the 


hand  after  the  thmiy-one  years  which  hive 


ntervened  between  the  great  battle  in  wl  ich 
id  the  honor  to  command  you,  and  this 
peaceful  occasion,  at  which  you  have  sum¬ 
moned  me  to  again  to  preside  over  the  One- 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth,  as  gallant  a  regiment 
and  as  intelligent  a  body  of  men  as  ever 
wielded  weapons  in  defense  of  tneir  country 
or  for  the  cause  of  humanity, 

On  November  19th,  1S63,  (four  months 
Jafter  the  battle),  President  Lincoln  came,  to 
{Gettysburg,  and,  with  he  id  uncovered  and 
\with  heart  full  of  gratitude  and  hope,  spoke 
! fj0Ahese  words 


I  me* 


‘We  are  now  engaged  in  a  great  civil  wr 


Ve  i  ave  met  on  a  great  battlefield  ot  tfut 


The  brave  men,  luiig  or  dead,  who' 


'  eanij^truggletl  here,  have  conseciated  this  ground 


.'love  our  power  to  aid  or  detract. 

Die  world  wifi  little  no'e,  nor  long  re- 
member,  wh.ar  we  say  here,  on:  it  ta  1  1  ever 
•  ini'  t:  ey  died  here  ’’ 

*  *  -:t-  *  * 


hat  time  the  wot  Id  has  set  Gettys- 
apart,  above  all  other  battlefields  in 
it  or  modern  times,  to  represent  patriot- 


onor,  bravery  and  loyalty,  and  it  is  iit- 


at  we  should  meet  here  now,  and  1  ften- 
times,  to  renew  the  pledges  of  our  comrad 
so  often  and  so  strongly  cemented  by 


ths  m  irches,  battles  and  prisons  01  three  long 

years. 

Thirty-three  years  ag  >,  one  third  of  a  cen 
Sttl!  tnnr  rh,»  and  arr.KTuil.-e  of  a  >eC- 


ary,  the  wickedness  and  arrogance 
)Cause[  tion  of  this  fair  country  made  nece-sary  a  call 

ar  ^eeii|  for  100,000  men  to  defend  t  ie  11  u toil’s  light 

estioJi  r  •  .  -  .,  •  ,  .  : 

A.noth 
ss-me 


vid  F. 
’ted  t< 
net. 

1  News 


ranks  were  soon  filled,  iti  responsive  patriot 
ism  by  men  eager  and  ready  to  do  their  fud 
share  in  the  approaching  struggles.  O  te 
year  later  (in  1862),  alter  fifteen  nionttas  of 
strife  between  the  north,  hall  in  earnest,  and 
the  south  dead  in  earnest,  another  call  for 


16  a^eVl troops  was  made,  and  then  it  was  you  who 
4  respoded  to  the  country’s  demand — he  sec- 


tumP  i ond  crop — middle-aged  men  with  UmiLes  de¬ 
ne  ffa; 

beard 


pendent  on  ifietu ,) oung  husbands  sworn  not 
to  forsake  their  wives,  y  mug  lkhs  j  1st  old 
enough  to  pass  muster  amt  hardly  s-rong 
euough  to  carry  the  sixty  pound  loads  im- 
osed  on  them. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
Militant  General  Russel  commissioned  me 


,fc  on  tbe  Platfora,  an 
1  UP  thepnfh„„:_  ’ 


lieutenant  colatiel  and  gave  me  live  numbers 
between  145  and  155,  to  select  our  ke  igi  a 
tion  from.  I  chose  1  50  as  an  even  number, 
and  that  is  the  one  you  have  made  so  honor 
able  by  your  courage  and  valor,  and  have 
never  lowered  by  any  act  which  was  not 
chivalrous  or  creditable  to  you,  as  men  aiul 
as  somiers. 

It  was  to  drill  and  direct  S50  of  such  men 
that,  in  September,  thirty-two  years  ago,  the 
great  war  governor  of  Pennsylvania  selected 
Captain  Langhorne  Wister,  of  the  old  Bucic- 

tails _ one  of  Pennsylvania’s  best  and  truest 

soldiers  and  lovliest  of  men  -  for  the  colonel¬ 
cy.  By  equally  good  fortune,  for  him  and 
you,  Captain  Thomas  Chambeil.n — who  had 
also  been  seasoned  by  a  year's  campaign  and 
j  rebel  lead — was  appointed  mijor,  to  join  as 
soon  as  his  broken  leg  should  admit  of  his 
doing  duty.  It  was  on  this  occasion  only 
I  that  I  ever  knew  him  to  shirk  his  duty  to  our 
regiment  :  but  he  could  not  help  it;  and  as 
we  lay  in  Washington  in  restless  inactivity,  he 
stole  off  to  Antietam  for  one  more  shot  at  the 
rebels  with  his  old  company  in  the  Fifth  Reg¬ 
iment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  he  did 
not  join  us  until  the  rebel  army  was  driven 
across  the  Potomac  back  into  Virginia. 

As  a  staff,  the  colonel  had  Adjutant  B.  L. 
Ashhurst.  Dr.  Michael  O’Hara  and  Quarter¬ 
master  Vorl.is,  all  competent  and  excellent 
offierrs,  who  accompanied  me  with  the  regi 
mat  to  Baltimore  and  Washington,  for  ow¬ 
ing  fo  some  red  tape  as  regards  his  muster 
out-roll.  Colonal  Wister  was  not  allowed  his 
new  commissian  and  muster  in  until  after 
we  reached  the  capital. 

Th^  three  field  officers  were,  each  under, 
or  about,  25  years  of  age,  and  unmarried, 
and  so  were  devoted  to  the  interests  only 
which  had  been  given  them  to  care  for  ;  and 
if  you  were  drilled  and  drilled,  and  marched 
and  marched  to  your  extreme  disgust,  you 
have  some  reward  foi*  it  in  the  boundless 
plaudits  10,000  veteran  troops  gave  your  man- 
ual-of-arms,  when  once  on  the  old  field  of 
B  til  Run  you  held  an  evening  dress-parade 
under  Captain  Widdis  ;  or  when  your  corps 
communder,  General  (Double day,  said  you 
performed  evolutimis  at  Gettysburg  which 


nniliiry  v.  rite  is  declared  almost  impossible  to 
excel  te  under  fit-  ;  or  when,  on  the  battle¬ 
field  in  the  "-'liiierncis  (as  wfs  reported), 
General  Wfuren  praised  your  conduct  under 
command  of  Major  Jones,  which  he  published 
to  tile  Filth  Army  G'rps  by  general  order. 

To  omit  mention  ol  our  s  ay  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  to  pa-s  over  the  pait  we  took  at  Port 
Con  way ,  pollock’s  Mill  and  Cfiancedorviile, 
we  left  White  Oik  Church,  lane  12th,  to 


V 

Cumberland,  except  a  small  strip  of  half] 
a  mile  along  the  Maryland  line,  nearly  P 
the  whole  of  Freedom,  about  one-third' 
of  Highland,  the  south-east  corner  of 
Franklin,  the  southern  section  of  Butler, 
the  western  fringe  of  Straban,  and  a 
smaller  fringe  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  I 
Joy.  Gettysburg  is  situated  north  oft 
the  centre,  and  on  the  eastern  edge  of  I 
the  Manor,  and  is  thus  about  five  and 
a-half  miles  from  the  northern  line  and; 
seven  and  a-half  from  the  southern. 

The  Manor 'is  separated  by  a  narrow 
strip  on  the  west  from  Carroll’s  Tract,  j 
or  ‘Carroll’s  Delight,’  as  it  was  origin¬ 
ally  called,  and  which  was  surveyed  un¬ 
der  Maryland  authority  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1732.  It  was  patented  August  8, 
1735  to  Charles,  Mary  and  Eleanor  Car- 
roll,  whose  agents  made  sales  of  warrants 
for  many  years,  supposing  that  the  land 
lay  within  the  grant  of  Lord  Baltimore 
and  in  the  county  of  Frederick.  As 
originally  surveyed,  ‘Carroll’s  Delight’ 


Democratic  Candidate  for  President  Judge 
of  the  43d  Judicial  District. 
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The  clan  McClean  flourished  in  the! 
^thirteenth  and  subsequent  centuries  amid| 


In  i  733  W  ■ 


the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
liam  McClean  came  to  this  country.  T1 
family  figured  in  the  Revolutionary  W; 
and  finally  settled  on  a  large  tract  i 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  The  Judge 
father  was  Moses  McClean  and  his  grant 
father  was  William.  For  nearly  a  centui 
they  have  been  distinguished  for  the 
legal  learning.  In  1833  the  Judge  w: 
born  at  Gettysburg.  He  graduated  : 
Washington  College  and  read  law  with  h 
father,  the  Hon.  Moses  McClean.  Lat< 
he  was  a  student  at  Dane  Law  School  < 
Harvard  University  and  in  1854  was  at 
mitted  to  the  bar.  In  1873  in  the  const 
tutional  convention  he  came  into 
by  reason  of  his  hard  work  and 
knowledge.  In  1874  he  was 
by  acclamation  for  the  office  of 
Judge  of  the  42d  Judicial  Distric 
1884  he  was  renominated  by  both  j 
in  both  Adams  and  Fulton 
was  re-elected.  He  is  both  impar 
firm,  courteous  and  dignified, 
cisions  have  been  well  received, 
have  been  logically  written  and 
rooted  in  the  principles  of  the  law 

1  n  -i i  /I  T'l-io  a rtr\  i o ’  of  Inc 


land.  The  Judged  office  is'  at 
dence  on  York  street.  Here  ne 
library  of  several  thousand  well-sel 
volumes  covering  law  and  miscellai 
topics.  The  Judge  has  served  as  trusti 
in  Pennsylvania  College  and  has  1 
a  lecturer  on  constitutional  law  for  a  r 
ber  of  years.  He  possesses  excellent  i 
lectual  powers,  retaining  all  of  tin 
time  vigor.  The  Judge  has  also  been  a 
tive  in  church  and  Sunday  school 
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AT  THE 


REUNION  OF  THE  SURYIYi 


OF  THE 

150th  REGIMENT  PA.  VOL‘ 

(•‘BUCHTAIM”) 

Of  Which  He  was  its  Fit 
tenant  Colonel,  at 
burg  Pemia.,  on  Mo 


J 
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fing-place  in  a  nii-he  of  nature’s  own  de- 
.  ising,  a  shrine  whose  upholding  pillars  are 
great  forest  trees.  A  runaway  rill  from 
"iney  Creek’s  broader  stream  tinkles  its 
usic  as  it  darts  along  by  the  edge  of  the  old 
™idmarfe.  The  county  highway,  along  which 
■ces  the  eager  tisker  lad  with  rod  and  line 
bait,  on  his  way  to  the  mill-dam,  iff' 
bin  a  dozen  yards  of  the  historic  relie. 
little  recks  lp±  of  its  near  presence  as  he 
tens  on  to  try  his  luck  at  a  catch.  But  I 

ilirn  t/<  L*  o  XT  if  thn  I'nAtclnwc  ~  P  P,'  Ki. 


laste 
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* 

(A 
) 
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venture  to  say  if  the  footsteps  of  Eight 
O’Oloekers  should  chance  to  stray  within 
5ff°h,of  this  particular  spot  they  would  be 
*  j  •  st  hr'Kht,  questioning  eyes  would 
wnt0- ilp!1R,r  the  deep-graven  outlines  on 
in  8?aft’  Its  antiquity  is  read 

in  the  fact  that  it  bears  on  the  north  side  the 

!  family  and  on  the  south 

those  of  Lord  Baltimore. 

TnH  aDial  days.’  before  the  Declaration  of 
-W'le.nce.  this  stone  came  from  its  Eng- 
.rr,b  qutal’ry  to  take  part  in  a  mission  of  peace. 

,ad  been  border  wars  between  Mary- 
“<!,?wrnellnSS'lvania  soon  after  the  grant- 
inS1f!«nV  f.enn’s  charter  by  Charles  II., 
lbsu-  t  he  disputes  were  carried  on,  with 
few  peaceful  lulls  for  nearly  eighty  years. 
Ji„  “.el,ellt  periods  commissioners  were  ap- 

coIaa,^  ?uhe  resPe<'tive  claims  of  the 

colonies  but  without  lasting  result 


7  1  L-  'Ti’  ""“uul  lasting  result. 

B'  }J60\  Frederick,  Lord  Baltimore, 

gra_ndson  of  Cecil  Calvert  and  bis  successor 


-  p„„L.'  V  i  ,L  erc  ana  his  successor 
irFtaTnary  of  Maryland,  and  Thomas  and 
William  peDn’  ,tbe  grandsons  and  heirs  of 
Rtricff^Penn’idetermined  t0  have  the  line 
stnctly  drawn  between  the  contested  bounda- 

ieRLb"i, surveyors  was 


~  or  tne  native  surveyors  wai 

titv  am?  fr  °W  by  reason  of  the  limited  quan 
wldc  lnlle,q?al'ty  ?f  their  instruments, 
Tnd  staff  ti1P  pd  ma'nly  °(  compass,  chain 
and  sent  to ®, -ProPrl‘;tarles  became  impatient 
u  sent  to  the  mother  country  for  more  ad- 

•  -  ,Dced  workers  with  better  tools. 

-  lCmi?)  nLly'  iD  1766’  Charles  Mason  and 
i  CAAti  .  50n  came  to  take  direction  of 

notes°“fhe  ot!°?  °,f  the  Iine-  Their  “field 
nnm  ’  thc  original  manuscript  of  which  is 
now  owned  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  gives  day  by  day  and  league  bv 

standfn  deta'-1S  of,their  survey,  and  notwitlZ 
com-lmi  7 araonsdrawhucks,  their  labors  were 
year  ly  SatlSfactonly  at  the  end  of  the 

The  stone,  subject  of  this  sketch,  shows  the 

Ihound^e  ff  ASZZnfc 

:  h'  bwLTJ8?  °ver  mountain-crests 


was  indicator  c  °ver  the  mountain-crests 
Ad  at  fntervals  dK7/  Kathered  into  heaps 
.assl  shaft^are  ■ftilte-<idnl!  ol. engraved  . 


aaSS^ shafts  are  stilfto'' be  found  in  their  orteinaj 
>avidj  :  pos'^°ms-  as  boundary  marks  between  Deia- 
le(J  ;ware.  Maryland  and  Penusyl  *ania 

'tq  ment  JUrvey  .re-made  in  1849  by  appoint- 
fstedSta tbree  inter- 


iStri  ested  Stetir^,0°Iuuers  lrom  the  three  inter- 

Placecf  n^Jl^^-^ained  that  the  stone 


HEf 


:  the\ 


placed  in  tte  *• ;  ascenained  that  the  stone 
fn  17fi8  wh  northeast  corner  of  Maryland 

irylo], 

1  been  was  that  it  had 


r  stu 
at  h 
io  h 
t  no 
[  ree: 
tig 
■son, 
n,  and  a 
ididate 


.tream^wi? ,ned  by.'  the  washing  "of  the 
n£ “ad  IT*5'?  lfc  had  beeD  pi  anted, 
bnldoVL  C  taken  by  some  thrifty  house- 
b°]f ,e/0 to  be  used  as  a  chimney-piece.  Not 
orn!t  f  er  unsuitable  fate  for  the  veteran 
tfme  of  th" ?  Wh°f®  firm  adjustment  at  the 
^monv\?fh°  colonies’  warfare  had  brought 
J  to  the  hearthstones  along  the  whole 
igth  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line. 


30* 
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i  sat  on  the  p] 

tiug  up  the  enthusiasm  H  V 

is  the  only  survivor  — 
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Locating  the  Manor  of  Maske. 

An  article  in  the  Compiler  last  week 
has  occasioned  some  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  the  extent  in  acreage  of  this 
manor  and  its  location.  The  proper 
spellmg  of  the  name  has  likewise  been  a 
matter  of  question.  Some  authorities 
have  it  Mask,  others  Maske,  still  others 
Masque.  It  appears  that  Maske  is  cor- 
Dr;  Ege’  “ember  of  the  Histori- 
;  1  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  writes  in 
I.  ie  history  of  Pennsylvania ,  after  giv¬ 
ing  a  list  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
his  section  in  the  early  times : 

.  'J11?  majority  of  these  early  settlers1/ 
located  on  an  immense  tract  of  land 
comprising  about  one-fifth  of  the  avail- ' 
able  land  of  Adams  county  laid  out  for 
the  Proprietaries’  use,  and  named  the 
Manor  of  Maske.  When  the  Provincial 
surveyors  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  run¬ 
ning  its  lines,  the  settlers  upon  it,  not 
understanding  or  not  approving  the  pur¬ 
pose,  drove  them  off  by  force.  Some  of 
the  settlers  had  taken  oiit  regular  war¬ 
rants,  others  had  licenses,  and  some 
|  were  there  probably  without  either.  As 
la  result,  the  lines  were  not  run  till  Jan¬ 
uary  ,  1766,  and  the  return  of  them  was 
made,  on  the  7tli  of  April,  1768,  to  the 
land  office. 

The  Manor,  as  then  surveyed,  is  near- ; 

|y  a  perfect  oblong.  The  southern  line 
is  1,887  perches  ;  the  northern,  1,900  per- 
lehes;  the  western  line,  3,842  perches; 
and  the  eastern  ,3,954.  It  is  nearly  six 
miles  wide,  and  about  twelve  miles  long. 
The  southern  line  is  probably  a-half  mile 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  and 
the  northern  is  about  mid-way  between 
I  Mummasburg  and  Arendtsville,  skirting 
a  point  marked  on  the  county  map  as 
Texas,  on  the  road  from  Gettysburg  to 
Middletown,  does  not  quite  reach  the 
Conowago  creek.  The  Manor  covers  t  he 
towns  of  Gettysburg  and.  Mummasburg, 
the  hamlet  of  Seven  Stars,  and  probably 
McKnightstown,  all  of  the  township  of 


-~10  California  staf 


survivors  of  that  campaign,  who  wars  in  a 
position  to  know,  their  removal  was  in¬ 
tended  to  shrivel  or  detract  from  the  honors 
that  had  succeeded  one  another  so  rapid  iy 
upon  the  young  commander  of  the  army  of  I 


the  Potomac.  This,  however,  is  a  matter 


1 


upon  which  there  is  stiil  too  much  preju¬ 


. 


dice  to  permit  the  unvarnished  truth  being 
told  by  historians,  none  of  whom  are  yet 
entirely  impartial,  so  tar,  at  ieast,  as  their 
writings  have  been  published.  Probably  in 
a  few  years,  after  the  last  of  the  aetiv9  oflb 
cial  participants  in  that  memorable  cam- 
paign  shall  have  crumbled  to  dust,  and  only 
the  unbiased  official  records  remain  from 
which  to  compile  history,  wili  the  truth  be 
known,  and  even  then  some  of  the  moving 
causes  of  certain  actions  on  the  part  of  men 
in  places  of  power,  whose  personal  or  other 
ambitions  were  greater  than  their  patriotism 
will  never  be  understood,  and  perhaps  it  is 
well  that  they  should  not  be. 

Responding  to  the  bugle  call  of  “Boots  [i 
and  Saddles”  on  a  bright  June  morning  the  [ 
command  moved  off  In  a  direction  some  l 
what  north  of  west,  passing  a  number  of  i 
places  which  still  bore  silent  but  impressive  | 
testimony  to  the  valor  of  the  boys  who 
helped  to  make,  and  who  suffered  In  the 
terrible  carnage  of  the  peninsular  campaign 


■% 


of  “  ’62.”  Moving  up  along  the  course  of 


the  Chickahomlny,  some  distance  from  ita  [ 
left  margin  (there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
bank  on  either  side  of  this  sluggish,  swamp- 1 
bounded  water  wav )  the  command  passed 


not  far  from  Savage  station,  where  the  ad¬ 
vancing  army  of  ‘62  met  its  first  formidable 
resistance,  the  crumbling  shapes  of  rifle-  ] 
pits  could  still  be  seen.  A  few  miles  farther 
on  if  the  commend  had  been  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  they  could  have  seen  the  j 
perforated  trunks  of  the  yellow  pines  and  ; 
other  trees  of  Fair  Oaks  where  Casey’s  and  ; 
-  Heinizalman’s  brave  boys  so  gallantly  with¬ 
stood  the  almost  invincible  charges  of  Joe 
Johnston’s  confederates.  There  is  nothing 
left  pow  to  indicate  the  irregular  and  hastily 
formed  lines  of  battle  from  which  the  robe  s 
hoped  to  drive  our  boys  back  into  the 
swamps  and  there  capture  or  kiii  them  by 
squads  in  detail,  which  they  were  prevented 
from  doing  only  by  the  desperate  va;or 
which  preferred  death  to  defeat.  Such 
valor  is  best  illustrated  in  the  meeting  of : 
Meagher’s  Irish  brigade,  New  York  troops,  j 
and  Hampton’s  legion  of  South  Carolinians,  j 
when  the  result  of  the  contest  depended,  j 
after  all  tho  ammunition  had  been  ex-1 
hausted,  upon  the  physical  etrengtfa  of  the 
men  in  their  power  to  wieid  muskets, 
stones,  rails  or  whatever  else  came  to  their  ! 
hands.  On  the  part  of  the  Irishmen  who  < 
wore  the  blue  and  many  of  whom  were  ! 
fresh  importations  from  the  Emerald 
I  Isle  and  who  insisted  on  serv!  'Ik 


with  this  beloved  Meagher,  when  tbe 
drums  were  so  perforated  with  bullets 
that  the  drum  corps  of  one  of  the  regiments  j 
could  no  longer  etir  the  blood  with  the  rat- 
fcat-tat  of  the  drums,  the  instruments  were 
thrown  aside,  and  every  finimmer,  some  of 
whom  were  mere  boys,  grasped  a  bayonet 
or  whatever  other  implement  he  could  find 
that  would  inflict  a  wound,  and  rushed  in 
to  reap  his  share  of  death's  harvest  which 
was  here  gathered  so  thickly  and  so  aw¬ 
fully,  until  the  intrepid  southerners  were 
compelled  to  yield  by  sheer  force  of  supe¬ 
rior  muscular  strength  by  the  Irishman  who  | 
might  be  killed  but  could  not  be  whipped. 

As  they  rode  along  the  troopers  thought  J 
of  ail  these  things  and  of  the  death  of  Bos¬ 
ton  who  preferred  to  die  by  his  battery 
rather  than  live  to  see  it  captured ;  and  of 
brave  Charley  Campbell  who  was  wounded 
almost  unto  death  among  his  heroes  of  the 
67th  Pennsylvania  infantry  whom  he  led 
among  the  timbers  and  brushwood  until  he 
fell  shot  almost  to  pieces.  And  when  he 
was  being  borne  to  the  rear  on  a  litter  on  j 
the  shoulders  of  four  of  bis  men,  two  of  i 
these  were  shot  down,  and  he  fell  and  lay  j 
beside  their  dead  bodies  until  a  detail  from 
the  ambulance  corps  found  him  and  bore 
him  to  the  rear.  All  these  and  many  other 
things  the  boys  thought  of  as  they  rode 
along  In  the  vicinity  of  what  had  been  tbe  | 
Federal  line  a  yearjbefore. 

 ( Concluded  tomorrow  ) 
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It  Lies  Near  Gettysburg  and  Tells  a 
of  Old-Time  History. 


BY  FIRRY  CATHARINE  Me 


y|  BOUT  eleven  miles  south  of  the 
tysburg  battle-field,  whose  innu 
J[  \  able  monuments  uprise  to  tell 
tale  of  bloody  strife,  there  is  a 
covered  stone  that  recalls  a  less  tragi' 
fiiet,  a  war  of  words,  whose  peaceful  < 
reached  by  means  of  a  mathematical  si 
As  seen  a  short  time  ago,  this  shaft  < 
polished  gray  granite  was  outstretched 
full  length  of  four  feet  six,  as  if  from 
weariness  it  had  fallen  from  its  nprighi 
sitiou  down  to  rest  npon  the  friendly 
of  Carroll  county  in  Maryland  arn^ 
count”  Pennsylvania. 

Til  i  of  the  many 


Geo^e  Washington  and  aaelF 
7  Taylor  were  the  only  two  Presidents 

I  haveVeanV1?lted  ShiPPensbursr,  although 
1  flav®  ,aQ  impression  that  Gen  Grant 

before  h  Ugh  f6  Va,ley  011  one  oceasfon 
before  he  was  elected  President. 

Among  the  gentlemen  who  were  con¬ 
spicuous  at  the  reception  of  President 
TayJor  I  remember  that  David  Criswell 
was  Chief  Marshal.  Major  Carey  waHn 
command  of  the  "National  Cadetl/with 
‘  ■ u-  Hayes  and  J.  c.  Altick  aa 

lieutenants,  and  Capt.  Hood  was  in  com 
mand  of  tae  “Springfield  Guards  ”  | 

J 


T.  |>.  M. 


: 


---  ~~ 

(SECOND  PAPER.) 

Wiitten  tor  The  Shippensburg  News. 

Gov.  Ritner  of  whom  I  made  some  men¬ 
tion  in  my  first  paper,  presided  at  a  mass¬ 
meeting  held  in  Shippensburg  in  1852 
when  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  was  the  Whig 
candidate  for  President.  One  of  the 
speakers  was  the  late  J.  McDowell  Sharpe 
at  that  time  an  ardent  Whig;  but  when 
the  next  Presidential  campaign  came 
around,  he  "flopped”  to  the  other  side,  and 
advocated  the  election  of  James  Buchan¬ 
an.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  abilities,  and 
if  he  had  followed  the  majority  of  his  old 
associates  into  the  Republican  camp  when 
the  Whig  party  went  into  dissolution,  he 
would  doubtless  have  had  a  splendid  po¬ 
litical  career.  As  it  was,  the  events  which 
culminated  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchan¬ 
an  wrought  such  a  revolution,  that  even  so 
brilliant  a  man  as  McDowell  Sharpe  had 
but  small  chance  for  political  preferment 
because  he  was  out  of  touch  with  the  pop¬ 
ular  feeling  and  thought  upon  the  vital 
questions  of  the  day. 

Another  of  the  speakers  at  the  Whig 
mass-meeting  of  1852  was  the  late  Hon 
;  David  P.  Robinson,  who  was  afterwards 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Franklin 
istrict.  Probably  a  year  ago,  I  read  in 
The  News  a  notice  of  the  death  his  widow 
at  the  age  of  83  years.  It  does  not  seem 
very  long  since  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  popu- 
ar  stump  speaker,  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  was  older  than  his  wife,  and  those 
who  heard  him  in  his  early  manhood,  can¬ 
not  now  claim  to  be  young  themselves. 

I  recall  another  of  the  speakers  at  the 
ig  mass  meeting,  Hon.  Robert  M.  Hen¬ 
derson,  of  Carlisle,  then  quite  a  young 
man  and  according  to  my  recollection,  a 
candidate  for  the  .Legislature.  Of  the  men 
who  sat  on  the  platform,  and  assisted  in 
stirring  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude 
on  that  day,  I  believe  that  Judge  Hender¬ 
son  is  the  only  survivor.  This  was  the 


\L 


|  ^ast  mass  meeting  the  Wh 
Shippensburg.  With  the 
I  Scott  for  President  the 
pieces. 

I  will  mention  but  one 


( 


\ 
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that  brings  back  to  my  men 
stout  figure  and  honest  face  o 
Some  forty- five  years  ago,  oui 
| town  of  Newville  took  a  "s 
J  were>  and  erected  a  fine  ha' 

|  fairs  were  held  for  several 
years.  While  the  fair  was  in  i 
the  summer  of  1856,  Gov.  John 
California,  paid  a  visit  to  some  c 
fives  in  Newville.  The  Preside) 
paign  was  in  full  blast,  and  Gi 
was  induced  to  make  a  speech, 
moonlight  night,  in  front  of  Col 
burn’s  hotel.  Gov.  Ritner  was 
crowd  and  listened  attentively  ’  A 
da7s,  the  brutal  assault  upon  Shk 
Sumner  by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  as  he  sat 
is  desk  in  the  Senate  chamber,  gav  t  - 
Democratic  speakers  considerable  tr  e]- 

°y:  Blgler  ar&,ued  that  the  great  Be 
cratic  party  could  not  be  held  responsi 
for  the  ruffianism  of  a  South  Carol 
Congressman,  and  then  sought  to  turn 
tables  by  relating  the  story  of  the  a* 
made  on  Senator  Foote,  of  Mississip* 

Col.  Fremont  (the  Republican  cand 
for  President.)  Senator  Foote  had  bi< 

and  grossly  insulted  Senator  Benton 
that  time,  quite  an  old  man.  Col  i 
mont  was  Benton’s  son-in-law  (the'  h 

Foote  h  hls  da”gbter  Jessie.)  Gen 
Foote  had  not  only  a  bitter  tongue  b 

was  a  notorious  fighter,  and  peop’le 
did  not  want  to  be  hurt,  took 
avoid  getting  into  a  diffieu  “ 

Col.  Fremont  was  not  afraid  ,  «? 

ever,  and  meeting  him  on  t  ••  -- 

Steps,  soon  afterthe  colloquay  wit. 
gave  him  a  sharp  blow  in  the  fo, 
his  fist.  By  slurring  over  and  om 
the  material  facts,  Gov.  Bigler  made 

theeRTZst  CoL  Fremont’  simiI  ' 
the  Republican  accusation  against  Pre. 

S-  Brooks,  and  addressing  himself  to  t 
Bepubhcans,  said  somewhat  tauntingly 
ourefockens  have  come  home  to  roost  ” 
Gov.  Ritner  was  not  disposed  to  accent 

with  thealleI’  aDd  iEt6rruPted  fcha  speaker 

Z  to  ask' T7’  “Wm  G°V-  Bigler  P-mit 
me  to  ask  him  a  question?”  "Certainlv 

sir,”  said  the  California  statesman 

an  airof  pe-  u  courtesy  -w 

anee.  "Did  Col.  Fremont  aa 


w' 
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ate  chamber?”  continued 
'he  speaker  hesitated  for  a 
*  ■  en  concluding  that  it  would 
~  10  get  into  a  controversy 

survivors,  (.^e  premont-Foote  as- 

pGs.titm  (jov  jj^nei.  wants  to 

,  h,  let  him  come  up  on  the 
that  haC  ’ 

upon  ti  "  1  Wl11  give  him  half  my 
the  P' 

upon  plomats  would  say,  this  closed 
jjice  tt-  President  Buchanan  subse- 
told  ide  Gov.  John  Bigler  U.  S.  Min- 
entirili.  His  brother,  Wilfiam,  after 
writ  term  as  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
a  ffts  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  was 
C:aluous  figure  during  Mr.  Buchan- 
Pa-inistration.  I  have  an  impression 
Bigler  brothers  were  natives  of 
^  ierland  Valley,  but  I  have  forgot- 
ifether  it  is  Newville  or  Upper  Stras- 
claims  them. 


rthe 
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.  opping  the  great  men  of  the  Thirties 
d  Forties,  I  shall  mention  a  few  facts 
nected  with  the  building  of  the  first 
e..ds  and  equipping  them  with  rolling 
eco  But  few  young  people  of  the 
us  who  are  whirled  along  every 
Pullman  palace  cars,  are  aware  of 
i  ow,  laborious  processes,  by  which 
lendid  modes  of  transportation  were 
Every  improvement  was  reached 
i  patient,  and  sometimes  perilous 
eriment.  Looking  back  60  years,  we 
:  amused  at  the  blunders  of  the  invent- 
and  projectors,  who  were  feeling  their 
■y  in  the  dark.  The  Cumberland  Valley 
!lroad  was  completed  from  Harrisburg, 
'^ambersburg  in  1838.  It  never  oc- 
to  the  contractors,  that,  by  begin- 
lg  at  the  main  terminal,  they  might  use 
'  graded  sections  in  transporting  the 
~"al  for  the  superstructure.  In  these 
as  soon  as  a  section  of  roadbed  a 
jd  yards  in  length  has  been  finished, 
quipped  with  a  locomotive  and  a  few 
.orm  cars,  which  do  the  work  of  a  hun- 
d  horses  and  carts.  Broken  ballast, 
ssed  stone  for  bridges,  wooden  sills  and 
on  rails  are  brought  almost  to  the  spot 
.vhere  needed  by  the  construction  train. 

The  late  John  Stough  told  me  that  his 
father  took  a  contract  for  delivering  the 
iron  rails  for  a  considerable  section  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  road  between  Newville 
-d  Shippensburg.  He  was  then  a  lad  of ' 
h”t.  was .  not_  considered  too 
drive  the  team,  and 
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afL 

hau3ted,~upO!Ttn'o 

men  in  their  power  to  wield  snhu&rtis, 
stones,  rails  or  whatever  else  came  to  their 
hands.  On  the  part  of  the  Irishmen  who 
wore  the  blue  and  many  of  whom  were 
fresh  importations  from  the  Emerald 
1 1sle  and  who  insisted  on  serv! 


I  distributed  along  the 
course,  th  sse  were  not 
rails  of  tie  present  equipment, 
from  60  to  80  pounds  to  the  yard 
were  iron;  straps,  about  16  feet 
inches  wide  and  %  an  inch  thick,  and  were 
punched  at  intervals  with  holes,  through 
which  spikes  were  driven  into  the  wooden 
stringers.  They  were  continually  coming 
loose  at  the  splicings,  and  would  often 
break  under  the  blows  of  the  driving 
wheels  of  the  locomotives,  for,  be  it  known, 
that  the  big  drivers,  with  crank  and  shaft 
on  one  side,  and  the  balance  weight  on  the 
other,  which  seem  to  be  moving  so  smooth¬ 
ly,  are  pounding  the  track  with  the  force 
of  a  mighty  sledge  hammer  at  every  revo¬ 
lution.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  these 
rolled  iron  straps  with  their  wooden  back¬ 
ing  stood  the  remorseless  pounding  as  well 
as  they  did. 

The  section  repair  hands  started  out 
every  morning  with  a  load  of  rails  on  a 
low  truck  ( which  they  pushed  themselves, ) 
taking  up  the  broken  rails  as  they  went 
along,  and  putting  down  those  that  had 
been  welded  in  their  places.  The  welding 
of  the  broken  rails  was  quite  a  lively  bus¬ 
iness  at  the  end  of  each  section.  In 
Shippensburg,  the  work  was  done  by 
James  Varner,  in  the  blacksmith  shop  on 
Burd  Street,  of  which  the  Harris  brothers 
were  proprietors  in  later  years.  Mr. 
Varner  and  his  assistants  got  to  work 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  they  filled  the  quiet  neigh¬ 
borhood  with  the  din  of  their  hammers  and 
sledges.  About  1850  the  road  was  belaid 
with  “T”  rails,  and  the  welding  and 
punching  of  iron  straps  in  the  gray  hours 
of  the  morning,  became  a  lost  industry. 

As  late  as  1871,  the  wooden  stringer  and 
iron  strap  might  still  be  seen  in  some 
parts  ot  the  South.  On  what  was  then 
(and  may  be  yet)  the  main  route  from  the 
North  to  Florida,  there  was  a  section  of 
40  or  50  miles  of  this  kind  of  road  some 
place  between  Charlotte,  N.  C.  and  Col¬ 
umbia,  S.  C.,  over  which  the  trains  ran  at 
the  same  speed  as  on  the  other  divisions; 
in  fact,  one  of  the  trainmen  told  me  that 
it  was  the  smoothest  part  of  the  whole 
line.  J.  p.  M. 


polished  giii^  i.—.  outstretched 

full  length  of  four  feet  six.  as  if  from 
weariness  it  bad  fallen  from  its  upright 
sitiou  down  to  rest  upon  the  friendly 
of  Carroll  county  in  Maryland  and 
cou.V”  Pennsylvania. 

Til  ?  of  the  many  / 
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Review  of  Old 
Newspapers  of  1S22, 

The  first  two  volumes  of  The.vlit^j 
publican  Advocate  of  Huntingdon,' 
Pa.,  dating  from  August  10,  1820 '{oj 
August  1,  1822,  together  with  a  few{ 
issues  of  the  third  volume,  have 
come  recently  into  the  possession 1 
of  -T  Vance  Thompson.  The  old 
weekly  newspaper  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  items  of  local  interest.  One 
of  the  two  publishers  was  Joseph  j 
Underwood,  a  younger  brother  of  J 
the  William  B.  and  James  Under- 1 
wood  who  edited  the  Carlisle 
American  Volunteer.  Nearly  every  j 
issue  quotes  the  Carlisle  Volunteer, 
and  Cumberland  County  affairs  are 
often  noted.  One  quotation  from 
the  Volunteer  denies  the  genuine-  j 
ness  of  The  Confession  or  Nar-  j 
rative  of  David  Lewis,  better , 
known  as  Lewis  the  Robber,  pub- 1 
lished  in  1820  by  John  M’Farland,  j 
editor  of  The  Carlisle  Republican . 

In  the  notices  of  Early  Publications 
of  Carlisle  published  by  THE| 
SENTINEL  several  years  ago,  it  j 
was  suggested  that  much  of  the 
confession  appeared  to  be  spurious,  j 
and  that  if  the  facts  came  from  j 
Lewis,  the  language,  sentiments, , 
and  political  bias  were  the  work  of  j 
the  actual  writer,  not  Lewis.  The  j 
Carlisle  Volunteer,  as  quoted  by  j 
the  Huntingdon  paper  for  July  19, 1 
1821,  denied  that  Lewis  had  any-] 
thing  at  all  to  do  with  the  confes-  j 
sion.  The  article  reads:  I 

. . - w  -I,,  r  ■■ 


"Lewis’  Confession’’ 

We  find  by  several  of  the  papers 
we  receive,  that  a  pamphlet  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  the  confession  of 
David  Lewis,  by  Ms  proxies,  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  and  his  moral 
aid,  has  been  sent  to  different 
parts  of  this  State,  as  well  as  into 
Maryland,  and  advertised  for  sale, 
as  containing  “an  account  of  the 
life  and  adventures  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  counterfeiter  and  robber,  i 
Since  the  days  of  Adam,  such  a  j 
bare-faced  deception  has  not  been 
practised  upon  the  unsuspecting 
part  of  mankind,  as  this,  by  the 
aforesaid  Prince  and  his  aid.  Foi, 
it  is  notorious,  that  D.  Lewis  never 
uttered  a  word  of  it— he  never 
made  a  confession  other  than  that 
to  the  preacher  who  attended  him 
in  his  last  moments;  and  that  con¬ 
fession  is  no  more  like  the  one  of¬ 
fered  for  sale,  than  truth  is  like 
falsehood.  The  latter  was  got  up  i 
as  an  electioneering  article,  and  is  j 
now  in  the  market  as  a  catch  j 
penny,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  j 
the  writer  and  printer  of  it.  This . 
is  the  fact,  and  it  ought  to  he  made 
known,  to  prevent  the  credulous 
part  of  the  community  from  being 
imposed  on.  In  these  times  it  is 
hard  enough  to  get  money  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  necessaries  of  life  and  to 
pay  honest  debts,  and  surely  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  j 
squander  it  away  on  fiction,  and  j 
pay  for  being  deceived.  To  en-| 
courage  its  sale  is  little  less  than 
robbery,  by  its  author  and  printer; 
and  that  too,  of  a  meaner  and  more 
cowardly  cast  than  their  hero  was 
ever  guilty  of  in  his  lifetime. 

The  bastard  offspring  of  the 
aforesaid  prince  and  his  moral  aid 
will  be  found  in  the  shops  of  Fed¬ 
eral  and  old  school  printers,  gen-  i 
erally;  some  of  whom  demand  25 
cents,  (the  original  price,)  and 
others  only  twelve  and  a  half  for 
it,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
it’  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  becoming 
a  drug  even  among  themselves. 

(Carlisle  Volunteer.”  . 
Even  though  the  confession  may! 
have  been  a  hoax,  as  The  Volun-I 
teer  asserted  and  as  the  nature  otj 
the  contents  indicates,  the  facts  of  ■. 
the  narrative  are  not  necessarily  i 
wrong.  The  Republican  Advocate 
for  May  3,  1821,  advertised  a  re¬ 
ward  for  the  capture  of  two  com¬ 
panions  of  Lewis  who  had  escaped 
from  the  Chambersburg  Jail.  It 
is  likely  that  the  closing  events  of 
the  narrative,  which  would  be  fresh  , 
in  readers’  minds,  would  be  as 
faithful  to  facts  as  the  author 
could  make  them ;  but  the  account 
of  Lewis’  early  life  and  adventures  | 
-.  _  m a v  have  been  pure  fiction,  oi  | 


I  tinued  far  into  the  night.  The  farmer 
I  would  bring  his  horse  to  be  shod ,  or  his 
!  plough-share  to  be  sharpened, after  he  him¬ 
self  had  got  in  a  full  day’s  work,  and  the 
tired  blacksmiths  never  thought  of  excusing 
themselves  because  the  sun  had  gone 
down,  and  the  hour  for  closing  shop  was 
at  hand.  Robert  Early,  the  proprietor 
of  the  shop,  was  not  less  noted  for  his 
probity  of  character,  than  for  his  patient 
industry.  Some  men  work  because  they 
love  money ;  but  this  pains-taking  black¬ 
smith  toiled  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
than  for  the  reward  of  his  useful  labor,  i 
He  was  exceedingly  moderate  in  charges, 
and  was  rated  a  very  poor  collector.  It 
was  much  easier  for  him  to  forgive  a  debt 
than  to  collect  it  by  law.  He  would  allow 
an  impecunious  patron  of  his  shop  to  run 
up  a  bill,  which  he  knew  would  never  be 
paid;  and  in  his  intercourse  with  the  easy¬ 
going  debtor,  he  was  as  courteous  and 
and  considerate,  as  if  the  delinquent  were 
one  of  his  best-paying  customers.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  special  reward  here¬ 
after,  for  the  gentle  souls,  who  refuse  to 
demand  their  own,  lest  they  may  wound 
the  feelings  or  injure  the  estate  of  those 
who  owe  them. 

The  other  strong-armed  sledge-swinger, 
in  the  old  shop,  was  my  uncle,  Robert 
Matthews,  a  man  of  the  same  stamp  as 
the  proprietor;  modest,  conscientious,  I 
self-sacrificing.  They  were  both  men  of 
deep  religious  convictions  and  both  active 
church-members,  who  lived  without  re¬ 
proach  and  died  rejoicing  in  the  Faith, 

|  which  was  the  solace  of  their  toilsome 
I  lives.  J.  p.  M. 
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’  comfort.  My  recollectioa  is  that  the 
curios  went  off  at  nominal  prices.  The 
“’Squire’'  had  traded  with  some  itinerant 
peddler  for  a  considerable  stock  of  bell- 
crown  hats,  of  a  style  that  prevailed  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  The  j 
crowns  were  higher  than  any  now  to  be 
seen,  and  in  their  contour  resembled  the 
frustrum  of  a  cone,  with  the  base  turned 
upward.  For  a  long  time  after  the  sale, 
this  style  of  hat  was  frequently  met  with 
in  the  lower  “Pines.” 

One  of  our  nearest  neighbors  was 
Christian  Beltz  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
early  German  settlers,  who  talked  but 
little,  but  always  had  his  own  way.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  man  of  excellent 
judgment,  and  his  way  was  generally  the 
right  way,  but  whether  right  or  wrong, 
expedient  or  inexpedient,  in  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  circle,  there  was  no  appeal,  and 
no  resistance.  He  had  no  children  of  his 
own,  but  a  large  family  of  nephews  and 
nieces  gave  to  him  and  his  wife  the  rever-, 
ance  due  to  the  most  affectionate  of 
parents.  I  do  not  think  that  so  perfect  a 
type  of  the  rural  conservative  could  j 
be  found  in  the  whole  Cumberland  Valley. 
He  clung  to  the  personal  habits,  family 
customs,  political  opinions,  and  especially 
to  the  agricultural  system,  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  ancestors,  with  un¬ 
swerving  fidelity.  I  suppose  in  his 
younger  days,  he  was  a  hard-working 
farmer,  but  during  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  of  my  acquaintance,  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  leisure  that  belongs  to  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  simple  tastes.  His  only 
care  was  to  see  that  things  went  on 
smoothly  and  that  there  was  no  variation 
from  the  established  rules  and  regulations. 
There  was  a  time  for  sowing  and  reaping 
and  gathering  and  that  time  was  observed. 
One  little  piece  of  daily  routine  he  attend- 
,  ed  to  himself,  the  feeding  of  the  horses, 
"j  As  long  as  he  was  able  to  walk  to  the 
1  j  barn  no  other  person  was  allowed  to 
'k  measure  out  the  three  substantial  meals 
his  horses  ate  with  the  regularity  of  hotel 
boarders.  In  Paris  these  sleek,  fat  equines 
would  have  been  sold  to  the  butchers. 

When  a  youngster,  I  used  to  contem¬ 
plate  a  bunch  of  long,  tapering  “black- 
snake”  whips  which  hung  in  the  feeding 
room,  with  apprehension.  1  supposed 
these  keen,  flexible  instruments  of  torture 
were  actually  applied  to  the  horses  either 
by  way  of  punishment  for  disobedience,  or 
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to  compel  them  to  puil  beyond  their 
strength.  As  I  grew  older,  however,  I 
learned  that  the  bunch  of  wagon  whips 
with  twisted,  silken  snappers,  was  simply 
part  of  the  equipment,  and  that  the  owner 
never  struck  a  cruel  blow  with  a  whip, 
himself,  and  never  permitted  any  one  in 
his  employ  to  abuse  a  horse  or  any  dumb 
animal,  even  with  angry  objurgations  and 
threats  of  violence,— much  less  with  the 
snapping  and  cutting  of  a  raw-hide  lash, 
and  silken  cracker. 

This  silent,  methodical,  conservative 
man,  who  kept  everything  even  to  the  un¬ 
used  wagon- whips, in  perfect  working  order 
and  who  loved  to  have  his  own  way  about 
his  own  premises,  was  not  less  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  his  kindness  of  heart  than  for  his 
firmness  in  adhering  to  his  own 
opinions  and  methods.  No  mendicant, 
whether  worthy  or  unworthy,  ever  went 

!  away  from  his  door  empty  handed.  The , 
“tramp”  of  those  days,  was  called  a 
“straggler,”  and  the  change  of  name  has 
not  in  the  least  changed  the  character  of 
the  nomad,  whom  some  inexplicable  law  of 
society  condemns  to  perpetual  migration. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  tramp  now 
seeks  the  companionship  of  his  fellows ; 
whereas,  fifty  years  ago,  he  always  trav¬ 
eled  by  himself.  Mr.  Beltz  was  the  friend 
of  the  homeless  wanderer,  and  not  only 
gave  him  a  substantial  meal,  whenever  he 
stopped  at  his  house,  but  he  also  kept 
a  bed  in  a  room  not  used  by  the 
1  family,  for  his  special  accommodation.  I 
|  do  not  think  that  there  was  a  man  in  the 
whole  neighborhood  whose  habitual  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  poor,  brought  him  so  close  to 
the  ideal  set  up  in  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan. 

Who  has  not  read  Longfellow’s  poem 
‘The  Village  Blacksmithl”  If  the  poet 
had  been  looking  for  a  man  to  stand  as 
the  type  of  the  honest  mechanic,  whose 
manly  virtues  he  has  celebrated  in  immor¬ 
tal  verse,  he  could  have  found  him  in  the 
rickety  old  shop  at  Lee’s  Cross  Koads 
(now  written  Leesburg  everywhere  except 
in  the  United  States  Postal  Guide.)  In 
fact  from  1840  to  1850  there  were  two  men 
in  this  shop,  either  of  whom  might  have 
been  the  subject  of  the  poem,  and  the 
model  from  which  the  famous  picture 
which  illustrates  it,  was  drawn.  I  have 
only  space  to  mention  the  older  of  these 
two  sturdy  sons  of  Vulcan  who  waked  up 
the  whole  neighborhood  at  early  dawn 
with  their  “anvil  chorus,”  and  often  con- 
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tonan  voice,  a  lively  imagination,  and  a 
natural  eloquence  that  filled  the  pine 
woods  with  its  vehement  out  bursts.  On 
calm  summer  evenings,  his  voice  could  be 
heard  at  our  house  (a  mile  and  a  half 
distant)  and  enough  of  the  intonation 
would  come  floating  through  the  air  to 
permit  us  to  know  when  he  closed  his 
exhortation  and  betook  himself  to  prayer. 

This  able  and  zealous  man  died  when  he 
was  still  comparatively  young,  and  was 
sincerely  mourned  by  the  whole  church. 

Another  centre  of  religious  activity  and 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  Forties,  was  the 
Stone  Church  on  the  Furnace  road  near 
the  residence  of  the  late  Col.  James  Ches- 
nut.  I  believe  that  it  has  been  re-built 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  possibly  j 
enlarged.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  the 
scene  of  some  famous  religious  revivals 
which  caused  quite  a  sensation  in  the  com¬ 
munity  while  they  were  in  progress.  I 
was  permitted  to  attend  a  few  of  these 
meetings,  and  was  impressed  with  the 
fervor  with  which  they  were  conducted. 

The  excellent  man  who  took  the  leading 
part  was  then  past  middle  life,  but  he 
remained  with  us  a  full  half  century  after 
I  last  heard  one  of  his  pointed  exhortations 
in.  th%  Stone  Church.  Of  course  I  refer  to 
the  lath  Henry  Mowers,  who  long  survived 
‘all'  his  eotemporaries,  and  went  to  his 
reward  only  a  few  years  ago.  j.  p.  m. 

(FOURTEENTH  PAPER.) 

Written  tor  The  Shifpensburg  News. 

In  my  last  paper  I  mentioned  two  or  three 
citizens  of  Southampton  Township  who 
were  of  more  than  average  force  and  in¬ 
fluence.  The  list  might  be  indefinitely 
extended,  but  lest  I  should  become  tedious 
in  my  sketches  of  the  people  who  im- 
impressed  me  the  most  when  I  was  a 
small  boy,  I  shall  only  mention  three  or 
four  more.  One  of  the  most  noted  men  in 
the  Township  was  James  Clark;  “’Squire 
Clark’’  he  was  called  by  everybody,  and  I 
suppose  at  some  time  in  his  life  he  had 
been  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  the  title 
stuck  to  him  after  his  commission  lapsed. 

I  only  saw  him  a  few  times,  and  I  think 
that  in  the  last  years  of  his  long  life,  he 
rarely  left  his  own  premises.  He  had  a 
well  cultivated  and  well  improved  farm  on 
the  furnace  road,  one  mile  south  of  Lees¬ 
burg,  and  to  this  place  came  every  itiner- 
ent  peddler  and  adventurer  that  happened 
to  pass  through  the  Valley.  ’Squire 
Clark  was  a  collector  of  curios,  and  his 


_____ 

?arret  to  cel- 


house  was  stocked  from  the  ga _  _ 

lar  with  odd  bits  of  mechanism  and  mer-  j 


chandise  which  had  been  sold  to  him  by 
sharpers  who  knew  his  weakness  for  rare 
and  curious  things. 

One  of  the  “fads”  of  this  rural  lover 
the  antique,  was  clocks.  He  had  a  sto 
of  eloeks  that  could  have  been  sold 
for  a  laige  sum  of  money  if  it  could 
have  been  kept  together  for  twenty-five 
years  after  his  death.  He  had  dozens  of 
watches,  some  of  them  having  so  many 
curious  movements  that  they  might  have 
been  rated  mechanical  toys,  rather  than 
time  pieces.  The  neighbors  often  drop 
ped  in  to  see  the  latest  additions  to 
museum. 

Iron  safes  were  not  common  in  tho 
days,  and  ’Squire  Clark  had  probably  tb 
only  one  in  the  Upper  End  of  the  Count 
It  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  boiler-ir 
boxes,  with  heavy  bands  whic 
were  fastened  with  rivets  having  lar 
hemispherical  heads.  I  suppose  there 
were  thick  cast  iron  plates  inside, 
least,  it  was  loaded  down  in  some  way 
that  the  strongest  man  could  not  raise 
from  the  floor.  There  was  a  great  deal  c 
curiosity  among  the  wood^choppers 
charcoal-burners  of  the  lower  “Pit 
about  this  iron  box,  and  the  owner,  wh 
was  something  of  a  humorist,  made 
mystery  more  captivating,  by  offering 
give  the  contents  of  the  box  to  any  on 
who  could  lift  it.  The  general  be 


was,  that  the  box  contained  a  dreat 
of  gold  and  silver  coin,  while  some 
sons  added  to  this  belief  the  conjee 
theory  that  it  was  held  down  by  so 
occult,  supernatural  agency,  agai 
which  no  human  power  could  prevail. 

This  genial  old  “Squire,”  loved  to  pla 
on  the  credulity  of  the  stout  young  fe 
lows,  who  were  accustomed  to  test 
muscular  strength  on  his  immovable 
He  died  in  the  Summer  of  1850,  and  wh 
his  personal  effects  were  disposed  of  1 
his  administrators  a  great  crowd  of  peo 
came  to  the  sale.  I  was  permitted  to 
tend  on  the  first  day,  but  to  the  disa 
pointment  of  everybody  it  was  announce 
that  only  the  live  stock  and  farming  ir 
ments  would  be  sold  on  that  day; 
miscellaneous  goods  and  curios  were 
served  for  the  second  day.  It  happene 
that  a  heavy  rain  -storm  prevailed  during 

f.ho  h n  1  o  nf  fho  novf.  ria.tr  a.nri  nnltr  f.hnsA 


the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  only  those 
who  could  get  inside  the  house,  had  much 


.  ,4sor  in  the  fight,  and  was  being  ' 
y  handled,  when  he  managed  to  get 
,  poeket  knife  and  make  a  downward 
ust.  In  a  minute  or  two,  the  strong 
i  who  was  the  assailant,  was  lying  m 
oad  with  his  cold,  pale  face  turned  up 

>  me  moon. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  woodchoppers 
nd  colliers,  who  made  the  charcoal  fos- 
che  Big  Pond  furnace,  to  come  over  to 
Leesburg  on  fine  evenings,  and  those  who 
pad  the  drinking  habit  would  often  start 
ome  carrying  more  whisky  than  was 
for  their  mental  and  moral  health, 
yne  night  two  brothers  named  Weitzell  i 
and  three  brothers  named  Brown,  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  pine  woods,  and  generally  on 
igood  terms,  got  into  a  quarrel  as  they 
were  going  home,  which  ended  m  the 
Lath  of  the  elder  Weitzell.  He  had 
thrown  Ephriam  Brown  to  the  ground 
“hree  times,  and  was  holdinS  him  down’  , 

W  Eohriam  punctured  his  thigh  with 
\  pocket-knife.  The  point  of  the  blade 
\  \ed  the  femoral  artery,  and  death 
i  /'almost  instantaneous. 

This  tragedy  occurred  on  the  Furnace 
pad  about  a  mile  south  of  Leesburg,  and 
tith’in  a  short  distance  of  ’Squire  Clark’s 
esidence.  Some  person  cut  nicks  m  the 
enee  panel  immediately  opposite  the 
pot  where  the  earth  drank  up  the  life- 
Lod  of  the  unfortunate  man,  and  for 
ars  afterwards,  the  boys  who  passed 
waiong  the  road,  would  stop  and  loo  fork 
he  notched  fence-rail,  to  make  them- 
elves  sure  they  were  on  the  very  spot 

where  Weitzell  was  killed. 

One  morning  in  the  Spring  of  1845,  or 
possibly  a  year  or  two  later,  the  children 
who  came  to  Centre  School  from  the 
vicinity  of  “Shoptown”  had  a  marvelous 
story  to  tell.  “Polly”  Fulton,  an  aged 
unmarried  lady  reputed  to  be  rich,  lived 
on  the  Springfield  road  about  two  miles, 

I  I  should  think,  from  where  it  diverges 
;  from  the  turnpike.  The  only  other 
!  inmates  of  the  house  were  Miss  Fulton  s 
two  nieces  and  an  invalid  brother.  In  | 
those  days  there  was  no  bank  nearer  than 
Carlisle  or  Chambersburg,  and  people 
.  who  had  money  were  often  obliged  to  keep 
it  at  home  for  want  of  a  better  place  of 
|  deposit.  There  was  an  impression  abroad 
that  Polly  Fulton  had  a  little  bag  of  gol 

concealed  somewhere  in  her  house.  T  e 
fact  that  there  was  no  able-bodied  man 
about  the  place  was  a  matter  of  common 


notoriety.  .  1 5 

On  this  particular  morning  the  D  ulton  . 
family  were  waked  up  by  a  racket  at  the 
kitchen  door.  Three  men  wearing  the 
regular  army  uniform  entered,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  room  in  which  Charles 
Fulton  slept.  He  made  some  attempt  to 
hold  the  door  shut,  but  it  was  forced 
open  and  the  old  man  was  soon  over¬ 
powered,  and  put  under  guard.  One  of 
the  nieces  escaped  from  the  house  and 
ran  to  Dougherty’s,  who  lived  on  the  same 
farm,  and  apprised  them  of  what  was 
o-oing  on.  One  of  the  Dougherty  boys 
ran  over  to  the  turnpike  to  James  Beatty  s 
and  roused  the  family  from  their  morning 
slumbers.  The  Doughertys  reinforced  by 
the  Beattys,  with  such  weapons  as  they 
could  hastily  snatch  up,  hurried  to  Miss 
Fulton’s  house,  but  by  this  time  the  rob- 
’  bing  was  completed,  and  the  robbers  had 
mounted  their  horses  and  were  galloping 
away  • 

There  was  a  clue  which  pointed  to  the 
U.  S.  military  post  at  Carlisle,  as  the 
place  from  which  the  bandits  set  out  on 
their  raid.  A  young  man,  who,  when  a 
boy  had  been  employed  by  Miss  Fulton 
and  was  familiar  with  the  premises,  had 
|  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Cavalry,  and  was  at 
I  Carlisle  Barracks,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  mounted  service. 

He  and  two  other  recruits  left  the  barracks 
on  the  evening  before  the  robbery  on 
some  pretext  or  other,  and  were  away  all  f 
night.  I  have  forgotton  the  winding  up  0 
,  the  affair,  but  I  have  an  impression  that 
\  wh6n  the  soldiers  found  that  suspicion 
rested  on  them  they  deserted,  and  were 
never  recaptured.  I  saw  the  one  who  war 
1  suspected  of  being  the  principal  m  the 
j  affair  during  the  late  Civil  War.  He  was 
'  wearing  a  new  U.  S.  uniform. 

I  recall  the  experiment  in  crock  making 
in  the  late  ’Forties  which  ended  in  a  sort 
of  tragedy.  John  Frick,  who  lived  in  tha^ 
stone  house  on  the  Cleversburg  road, 

,1  probably  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  its 
junction  with  the  Walnut  Bottom  road 
!|  supposed  that  he  had  discovered  a  bank 
of  valuable  clay  that  could  be  utilized 
in  making  stoneware.  He  was  a  farmer 
and  lime-burner,  a  plain,  honest,  well- 
meaning  man,  but  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  business  in  which  he  was  about  to 
embark.  A  young  German  immigrant, 
[who  had  learned  the  potter’s  art  m  his 


posed  it  was  a  safe,  comfortable  and  ex¬ 
peditious  mode  of  transportation. 

My  impression  is  that  Henry  K.  Cormany 
was  the  first  manufacturer  of  carriages  in 
Shippensburg.  He  began  business  about 
1847  or  1848.  Prior  to  that,  however, 
carriages  were  made  by  Joseph  Mowers, 
five  miles  north  of  town.  The  Mowers 
carriages  had  the  excellent  quality  of  in¬ 
destructibility.  Like  the  “Deacon’s  One- 
Horse  Shay”  constructed  by  the  late  Oli¬ 
ver  Wendell  Holmes,  it  is  probable  that 
after  a  hundred  years  of  active  service, 
they  will  collapse  suddenly,  by  every  part 
giving  way  at  the  same  instant,  but  for 
sixty  years  they  have  shown  little  signs  of 
decay.  The  style,  however,  of  the  earlier 
products  of  this  celebrated  shop  has  be¬ 
come  somewhat  antiquated. 

Gettysburg,  now  the  most  famous  place 
on  the  Western  Continent,  in  1845  was 
noted  principally  for  the  manufacture  of 
carriages.  A  great  many  of  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  vehicles  were  brought  over  the  moun-  ; 
tain  and  sold  in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  [ 

I  recall  one  manufacturer,  Robert  White, 
who  always  made  our  house  his  stopping 
place  when  he  was  delivering  carriages 
or  soliciting  orders  in  the  neighborhood. 

He  would  generally  put  in  an  appearance 
about  sun-down,  with  a  train  of  two  or 
three  carriages  strung  out  tandem,  behind 
one  horse.  In  those  days  a  great  many 
carriages  were  sold  in  Virginia,  and  the 
Gettysburg  and  Hanover  manufacturers 
followed  the  same  routes  that  were  taken 
by  the  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  who  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  and  subse¬ 
quently  crossed  the  Potomac  and  pushed 
up  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  They  were 
industrious  and  thrifty,  and  in  their  do¬ 
mestic  tastes  and  habits  were  precisely 
like  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants  of 
the  same  stock  who  remained  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  A  considerable  number  of  Germans 
followed  them  in  their  southward  move-  j 
ment,  and  this  accounts  for  the  “Lutheran 
Synod  of  Virginia.”  These  people  began 
i  to  buy  carriages  about  the  same  time  that  I 
!  the  Cumberland  Valley  farmers  attained  I 
to  that  degree  of  opulence,  and  to  this  [ 
day,  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturers 
send  them  the  best  product  of  their  shops 
by  the  overland  route. 

When  there  were  but  few  carriages  in  ; 
the  country,  the  sleigh  was  a  far  more  j 
important  vehicle  than  it  is  now.  The 
climate  has  changed  considerably  in  the 
last  sixty  years,  and  it  is  only  in  a  winter  j 
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of  exceptional  severity  that  we 
sleighing  in  this  latitude,  but  in 
ties,  one  or  two  months  sleighing 
inevitable  as  the  season  itself, 
trips  and  visits  to  friends  in  neighbo 
counties  were  put  off  to  “sleighing 
when  the  trip  could  be  made  more 
diously  than  on  horse-back.  The 
of  that  period  were  not  so  neat  and  ja 
as  the  modern  cutter,  but  they  were 
capacious,  had  a  broader  sweep,  and 
not  so  likely  to  overturn.  The  bi 
robe  was  the  universal  wrapping,  but 
has  become  extinct  with  the  animal 
which  it  grew. 

The  horse  is  the  only  domestic  an 
that  has  not  advanced  in  price  si 
was  a  boy.  In  1845,  a  first-class 
horse  brought  $100.  If  particularly  i 
and  gentle,  some  one  who  was  able 
the  price  might  give  $150,  but  in  the 
ular  market,  $100  was  the  outside  figu 
Iu  1852  and  1853,  the  price  was  someth?  J 
higher,  and  during  the  war  it  was  neV® 
doubled,  but  in  the  last  twenty  years 
common  horse  has  been  losing  grJ  .. 
Steam  and  electricity  have  knocked  ' 
out  of  his  own  field.  He  no  longer  j  „ 
the  stage,  nor  the  canal  boat,  nor 
omnibus,  nor  the  street  car,  and  ev 
the  farm,  the  improved  implements  er 
him  to  get  through  with  his  work  in  ha 
the  time,  consequently,  a  less  number  a; 
required.  The  bicycle  has  helped  f 
knock  out  the  light  draft  and  saddle  hors 
and  in  late  years  the  only  animals 
could  be  sold  for  a  fair  price  were  the 
heavy  fellows  used  in  the  wagons,  dr 
and  caits  in  the  city.  Of  course  the  pric 
of  the  fast  trotters,  who  can  win  race 
has  advanced,  but  those  that  are  a  fe 
seconds  too  slow  to  get  into  the  up 
class,  can  be  bought  for  a  song.  One 
best  signs  of  returning  prosperity,  is 
there  is  a  better  demand  for  work  ho 

j.  p. 


(TWELFTH  PAPER.) 


Written  for  The  Shippensburg  News. 

It  can  be  claimed  for  Shippensburg  at 
the  entire  community  of  which  it  is  tt 
center,  that  it  has  always  been  singular! 
free  from  crime.  During  the  twenf 
years  between  1840  and  1860,  if  any  cas 
of  murder  occurred,  I  have  forgotten  i 
There  was  a  homicide  in  the  autumn  < 
1848  (as  I  now  remember)  but  the  ma 
who  made  the  fatal  cut  was  acquitted,  r. 
it  was  shown,  at  the  trial  that  he  was  nc 
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The  Republican  Advocate  also 
gives  information  regarding  the  lat¬ 
er  history  of  M’Farland  and  his 
paper.  On  October  4,  1821,  it 

quotes  the  Perry  Forester  as  say¬ 
ing  that  The  Carlisle  Republican 
“ceased  its  career  of  defamation 
and  proscription  on  Tuesday  the 
4th  of  September  without  even  say¬ 
ing  ‘Goodbye  t’  ye.’  ”  Two  weeks 
later  it  reports  that  The  Carlisle 
Republican  has  been  rerived  under 
the  direction  of  James  A.  Patter¬ 
son,  late  editor  of  the  Eastern 
Mountaineer.  “We  can  discover 
in  the  original  department  the 
same  tendency  to  personal  insult 
and  scurrility,  for  which  this  paper 
was  formerly  so  distinguished;  but 
for  grossness  and  insolence  of  lan¬ 
guage,  M’Farland  is  as  yet  unriv¬ 
aled  by  his  successor.”  M’Far- 
land’s  work  and  character  are 
again  denounced  in  the  leading 
article  for  October  25,  1821 ,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  political  office  by  appoint¬ 
ment. 


! 


The  file  of  The  Republican  Advo¬ 
cate  under  discussion  is  composed 
apparently  of  copies  addressed  by 
Joseph  Underwood  to  his  brother, 
Morrison,  each  copy  having  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  name  written  above  the  title. 
On  the  margin  of  the  paper  for 
May  30,  1822,  Joseph  has  written 
a  note  saying  that  William  is  com¬ 
ing  to  Huntingdon  and  that  he  him¬ 
self  is  going  to  Carlisle  for  a 
month,  his  health  not  being  good. 
We  read  of  William  giving  a  toast 
at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at 
Huntingdon.  Joseph  presumably 
did  not  return  to  the  paper.  The 
firm  of  Joseph  Underwood  and 
John  Mullay  was  advertised  as  dis¬ 
solved  on  August  15,  H*82,  Mullay 
thereafter  conducting  the  paper 
alone.  Our  file  ceases  with  vol. 
Ill,  No.  5,  Sept.  5,  1§22.  Joseph  Un¬ 
derwood  died,  according  to  the 
Biographical  Annals  of  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  in  February,  1823,  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  “a  young  man 
of  great  promise.” 

Interesting  features  of  The  Re¬ 
publican  Advocate  can  only  be 
mentioned.  It  supported  Findlay 
against  Hiester  for  governor.  It 
actively  opposed  slavery.  Many 


. 


new 


articles  refer  to  iDdian  affairs, 
there  is  a  long  account  of  the 
oming  Massacre  of  1778,  fo 
years  after  the  event  (Nov. 

TilF'“isinterTne0*'^' 'Of '  “ 

remains  of  Major  Andre  for  re 
ial  in  England  called  forth  a 
account  of  his  execution  -(.Dec^.27, 

1821) .  The  disinterment  of  th 
ences  to  DiekinsorT'College  and  to 
Dr.  Mason,  the  president.  In  the 
issue  for  January  24,  1822,  appears  I 
part  of  a  letter  on  history  and  gov¬ 
ernment  written  by  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  dated  June  11,  1807,  and 
“never  before  published.”  (The 
full  text  of  the  letter  may  be  seen 
in  the  Writings  of  Thomas  Jeffe 
son,  ed.  Andrew  A.  Lipscomb,  190 
Vol.  XI.)  And  the  annuity  voted  1 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly 
Molly  Pitcher  in  1821  evoked  a 
brief  notice  of  her  (March  28,1 

1822) ,  in  which  her  serving  ai 
cannon  is  not  nvutioned,  although  j 
another  woman  is  said  to  have 
done  so.  This  notice  follows;  ; 

“Molly  Macauly,  (now  iving  in 
Carlisle)  who  received  a  pension 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for 
services  rendered  during  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War,  was  veil  known 
to  the  general  officers  as  a  brave 
rnd  patriotic  woman.  She  was 
called  Sergeant  Macauly,  and  was 
wounded  at.  some  ba'Ce,  supposed 
(o  be  Brandywine,  here  her  sex 
was  discovered.  It  was  common 
practice  for  her  to  swing 
sabre  over  her  head,  and  huzza 
“Mad  Anthony,”  as  she  termed 
eral  Wayne.  It  was  uot  an  unus¬ 
ual  circumstance  to  find  women  in 
the  ranks  disguised  as  men,  such 
was  their  ardour  for  independence. 
EJizaibeth  Canning  was  at  a  gun 
fort  at  Washington,  when  her  hus¬ 
band  was  killed,  and  she  took  his 
place  immediately;  loaded,  primed 
and  fired  the  cannon  with  which  he 
was  entrusted.  She  was  wounded  in 


the  breast  with  a  grape  shot.  It 


would  be  interesting  to  collect 
anecdotes  of  the  services  render¬ 
ed  by  women  during  the  Revolu-  j 
iionary  War. — iN.  York  Nat.  Adv.” 

,  D.  W.  THOMPSON 


